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PREFACE 


The studies reproduced in this volume are concerned, in the 
main, with the relations between Byzantium and the medieval 
countries of Eastern Europe. They have been divided into four 
sections. In the opening one, entitled ‘The Role of the Frontier’, 
Byzantium’s encounter with the peoples of Eastern Europe is 
viewed in its geographical setting. For at least in its early stages, 
these relations — political, diplomatic, commercial, ecclesiastical 
and cultural were established across physical borderlands. 
Two of these borderlands were of special importance in the 
Middle Ages: the lower Danube and the mountains of the Crimea, 

The following two sections, ‘Byzantium and the Balkans’, and 
‘Byzantium and Russia’, deal with different aspects and phases of 
Byzantine-Slay relations. Thematically they form a sequel to the 
earlier volume of my collected studies, Byzantium and the Slavs 
(Variorum Reprints, 1971). These relations will be considered 
both in a broad cultural context (nos. IV, V, VI, VIII) and from a 
more personal angle, through the activity of diplomatists and 
churchmen who worked to maintain and strengthen the bonds 
between the Slav and Rumanian lands of Eastern Europe and 
the principal centres of Byzantine culture (nos. XI, XII, XII). 

The nature, and solidity, of these bonds are discussed in the 
final section of the book. Through the relations which the East 
European peoples established with the Byzantine Empire their 
ruling and educated classes gradually adopted many features of 
Byzantine civilisation, and thus began to share in, and eventually 
contribute to, a common cultural tradition. This tradition, which 
was their inheritance from Byzantium, was, I believe, a significant 
enough component of their cultural history to justify the view 
that, in some respects, they formed during the Middle Ages a 
single international community. Despite the strains and stresses 
caused by centrifugal forces and incipient forms of nationalism, 
this community the Byzantine Commonwealth retained 


enough vitality and coherence to survive until the fall of By- 
zantium in the fifteenth century and, in some parts of Eastern 
Europe, even beyond that. 

I wish to thank the original publishers of these studies for 
permission to reprint them in this volume, and Mrs Eileen Turner 
for once again extending to my collected papers the hospitality 
of Variorum Reprints 

DIMITRI OBOLENSKY 


Oxford 
September 198] 


THE ROLE OF THE FRONTIER 


BYZANTINE FRONTIER ZONES AND CULTURAL 
EXCHANGES 


The vastness of the theme which I have been invited to discuss 
compels me to concentrate on selected geographical areas and alimited num- 
ber of topics, The greater part ofmy material willbedrawn from the history 
of Byzantium’s borderlands in Eastern Europe and in the North Pontic 
region: these comprise the northern part of the Balkan peninsula, the 
middle and lower Danube, the Crimea, the South Russian steppe, and 
the northern and north-eastern coasts of the Black Sea abutting on 
the Caucasus. The Empire’s Eastern frontiers, in Asia Minor and Trans- 
eaucasia, which will be discussed in other papers presented to this Con- 
gress, will here be given only cursory consideration. Furthermore, I 
propose to confine myself to three principal themes : I shall first attempt 
to distinguish between different kinds of frontier zones which encompassed. 
the territory of the Byzantine Empire in the early Middle Ages. 1 shall 
then consider the role played by the geographical and physical environ- 
ment in the process of cultural diffusion across the imperial frontiers. 
Finally, I shall attempt a classification of the main types of this diffusion. 


1, VARIETIES OF BORDERLANDS 


Discussing the diffusion of Mediterranean culture from its mari- 
time centres to its continental periphery, Fernand Braudel wrote : “Ce 
nvest pas d'une, mais de cent vies diffusées & la fois, ce n’est pas d'une, 
mais de cent frontiéres qu’il doit étre question, celles-ci & la mesure de la 
politique, celles-la 4lamesure de l’économie, celles-l& encore & la mesure 
de la civilisation”, And he added, with reference to the central Medi- 
terranean zone: “Il suffit de penser religion, culture, économi 
voir s'élargir ou se rétrécir sa surface’’!, This judgement is equall 
cable to those outer fringes of the Mediterranean world which lz 
the periphery of the Byzantine Empire. The “frontiers” of this Empire 
were not only shifting and impermanent ; even in a given historical period 
they cannot always be precisely delineated. Even the military borders 
of the Empire, which have a spurious accuracy when drawn on a map, 
often prove, when examined more closely, to have been more. notional 






* F, Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a Uépoque de Philippe IL (Paris, 
1949), pp. 141. 





than real. The limes on the middle and lower Danube, which in some 
periods came nearest to being a line without breadth, was overrun by 
the Slavs and Avars in the early seventh century, by the Bulgars in 680, 
and, though reconquered by the Byzantines in 971, was permanently 
lost to the Empire in the late twelfth century. Even during the reign of 
Justinian, when the Danube was still a more or less effective military 
boundary, the need to defend the Balkans against barbarian invasions 
caused the Byzantines to build some of their fortifications deep in the 
interior of the peninsula, as far south as Epirus and the isthmus of Corinth. 
Moreover, in some cases, particularly when the military frontier did not 
follow a line traced by physical geography (such as a river or a mountain 
range), it was skirted by a buffer-zone, and we have not a limes but a 
limen. Even the Taurus line, one of the most stable seetors of the Byzan- 
tine-Arab frontier between the seventh and the tenth centuries, was open 
to regular Arab ineursions and was flanked by a deserted no-man’s land 
which, according to Theophanes, stretched from Mopsuestia to Armenia 
IV on the upper Tigris *. A similarly imprecise situation seems to have 
existed on the Byzant Bulgarian frontier in Thrace after Krum’s wars 
with the Empire. The imperial fortresses of Serdica, Philippopolis, Adria- 
nople and Develtus, which guarded this frontier, had all been captured 
by the Bulgarians between 809 and 814. After Krum’s death in 814, a 
section of this devastated frontier, and particularly the cities of Serdica 
and Philippopolis, were left amdefended ®, 

Cultural front are even more varied in character and harder 
1o define than military ones, A distinetion can probably be drawn be- 
tween border h divided societies of comparable cultural level, 
such as the By rub frontier, where a state of relative cultural 
equilibrium could be expected to prevail, and those between the Empire 
and less civilised peoples. Across this type of frontier the encounter be- 
sationand barbarism (to use Byzantine concepts) took place in 
ns of cultural inbalance, and led to more intense diffusion. To use 
another simile of Fernand Braudel, the greater the difference in voltage, 
the more powerful the currents 4. To take a specifie example, the relations 














































the Bh 
the Empire v nport raw materials from Eastern Europe 
and to seek in that area an outlet for its manufactured goods, which wet 
needed by its economically less advanced neighbours. Similarly, the 
export of Byzantium’s civilisation to these neighbours was of prime 
necessity to both sides: the Empire, by taming and ‘ing its actual 
or potential enemies, could hope to render them harmless and to bring 
them within its cultural and political orbit ; and the ruling classes of these 
are backward countries often borrowed particular cultural traits from 


Ryze 


yzantium because of their functional usefulness in solving a social prob- 































Pp Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 1 (Leipzig, 1883), pI . Cf. EB. Ho- 
nigmann, Die Ostg des bycantinischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071 (Brussels, 1935). pp. 12, 
9S. Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire (London, 1930), pp. 74. 
4 Braudel, op. cit.. pp. 105. 
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Jem or satisfying a material need: thus commercial and ecclesiastical 
links with the empire satisfied their appetite for objects of luxury, impres- 
sive buildings and education; the use of Byzantine technological skill 
enabled them to carry out difficult engineering projects, suchas the build- 
ing of bridges and fortresses ; while the adoption of Byzantine Christia- 
nity brought them international prestige and gave to their religious aspi- 
rations a new universal dimension. sates . 

Cultural and political frontiers seldom if ever coincided. Byzantine 
civilization had its “internal” and “external” borderlands, the former 
situated on territory which in a formal and theoretical sense was part 
of the Empire, the latter sometimes far beyond its political frontier. 
‘Thus in the more inaccessible highlands of the Balkan peninsula — the 
Rhodopes, the Pindus and the Taygetus mountains — Byzantium re- 
mained for centuries, and perhaps always, a shadowy power and an 
ineffectual master, whose provincial governors, tax collectors and Chris- 
tian missionaries could be largely ignored. As an example of an ‘ex- 
ternal” frontier zone one could cite the forest area of central Russia, 
where in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the urban and already Jar- 
gely ntinized culture of the Russian ruling” classes was advancing 
at the expense of the primitive pagan way of life of Slav and Finnie 
communities. This colonization of Suzd and the lands nortn of the 
Volga, of which the Russian histo: Klyuchevsky painted a vivid 
ture, resembled in many ways that of the North American fron- 
celebrated description of the human, types that were 
n frontier ® could be made to apply in several re- 
spectstothe border pioneers of central and northern Russia in the Middle 
Ages. These cultural frontiers in Eastern Europe, “internal or “exter- 
", divided from each other lands and peoples whieh were increasingly 
Ito the main centres of Byzantine civilization. 
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2, ROLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 





‘The lines which marked these cultural frontiers were often drawn 
by nature, Some of the more impermeable barriers were formed by forests. 
Procopius tells us that in order to maintain the Empire’s control over 
the Tzani, who lived between Armenia and the Black Sea coast, Justi- 
nian carried out -stematie deforestation of the strategic areas of their 
land: “he eut down all the trees by which the routes chanced to be ob- 
structed and, transforming the rough places and making them smooth and 
passable for horses, he brought it about that they mingled with other 
peopl . The Russians, at least before the thirteenth century, success: 
fully defended their state, and their Christian civilization derived from 




















8 -V. 0, Klyucheysky, Kurs russkoy istorii. Lektsiya 17 (Moscow, 1956), pp. 292 ~315. 


© F, J. Turner. The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921). Cf. The Fron- 
tier in Perspective. ed. W. D. Wyman and C. B, Kroeber (Madison, 1957). 


7 De acdificiis, 6, ed. J. Maury (Leipzig. 1961), pp. 97. 
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Byzantium, by fortifying the fringes of the forest on their southern bor- 
ders, into which their enemies, the nomadic horsemen from the steppe, 
ventured only with caution and difficulty. The nomad’s distrust of the 
forest, where ambushes were a constant danger, routes of retreat could 
easily be cut and his flocks attacked by wild animals, is exemplified more 
than once in the medieval history of Asia Minor: the wooded highlands 
of Pontus and Phrygia protected the Nicaean Empire in the thirteenth 
century from the Seljuqs of Rum, while in north-eastern Anatolia the 
“Grand Comneni” of Trebizond maintained their independence for two 
and a half centuries behind the dense screen of the Pontic forests, the 
“sea of trees”’ into which the nomadic Turks were for long unable to pene- 
trate §, 

Next to the forests, the most effective barriers to political expansion 
and cultural diffusion were mountains. The isolating role of some of the 
mountain ranges of the Balkan peninsula has already been mentioned. 
One of the most clearly defined boundaries of the Byzantine Empire 
before the thirteenth century was the mountain range of the southern 
Crimea, which separated the narrow coastline, settled from antiquity 
by Mediterranean colonists, from the semi-arid pasture lands of the 
central and northern parts of the peninsula, inhabited by nomadic tribes 
from the Eurasian steppe. The efficacy of this limes Tauricus enabled 
the Byzantine cities on the coast ‘poros and especially Cherson - 
fo maintain their links with the government in Constantinople and to 
remain, in the words of ¢ ro, “the hem of Greece, sewn on to the fields 
of the barbarians’, 

Mountains, of course, were not. aly s in fact obstacles to invaders 
nor barriers to eultural influence. Xa te Planhol has observed that 
the Anatolian mountains proved to be much more of an obstacle to 
the Arabs, who relied for transport on the fragile and cold-fearing dro- 
medary, than to the Turks, who used the tougher, fur-covered, two- 
humped Bacterian camel, which could adapt itself to the highlands. As 
a result, the advance of nomadism at the expense of the farmer 
as much more pronounced on Byzantium’s eastern frontier inthe Turk- 
ish than in the Arab period 




























It is possible to be misled by the spurious solidity which natural 


bound seem to aequire when drawn on historical maps. On a phy- 
sical p of the Balkans, for instance, the Haemus or Balkan Range 
appears 2s a continuous line, and one must make an effort to remember 
that the numerous passes which break its continuity were not only sign- 
posts for invaders from the lower Danube thrusting towards the Thracian 
plain, but also channels for the diffusion of Byzantine civilisation into 
northern Bulgaria and Wallachia. The same may be said of rivers. The 
Danube in the Byzantine period was at least as much a line of commu- 














® Xavier de Panhol, Les fondements géographiques de Uhistoire de UIstam (Paris, 1968). 
Pp. 38, 222-3, 





Cicero, De Re Publica, U1, 4, ed. C. F. W. Mueller (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 309. 
1° Op. cil., pp. 39--44, 208-31. 
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nication as an obstacle to the movement of men, goods and ideas. The 
author of the Strategicon must have had the Danube in mind when 
he complained that the Slavs were of all peoples the most adept in cros- 
sing rivers". Some of the river-valleys of the Balkan peninsula, above 
all those of the Maritsa and the Vardar, were channels along which com- 
modities and cultural influences from Constantinople and Thessalonica 
were carried in the Middle Ages to the Empire’s neighbours in Eastern 
Europe. 

In discussing the role played by geography in cultural exchanges 
across frontier zones, the importance of climate must not be forgotten. 
During the early Middle Ages — approximately from the early seventh 
century to the late tenth — the boundaries of the Byzantine Empire 
in Europa roughly coincided with the division between the Mediterranean 
and the continental climatic zones. The Mediterranean zone formed a 
fringe of coastal plains round the Balkan peninsula and, at least in the 
cities, was inhabited by a Greek-speaking population whose economy 
was sustained by the olive, the vine and fish, and whose way of life was 
profondly affected by the proximity of the sea, The continental zone of 
the North Balkan and Pindus areas, by contrast, has a climate of the 
central European type; and its mixed population of Slavs, Bulgars, Al- 
banians and Vlakhs was sustained by an agricultural or pastoral economy. 
In the central areas of the peninsula, in the neighbourhood of the forty- 
second parallel, the natural boundaries between the two zones are the 
mountains of the Sar Planina and the Skopska Crna Gora, and the hills 
of Sredna Gora. The continental peoples who crossed this boundary were 
faced not only with the harsh contrasts of the Mediterranean climate 
but also with the unfamiliar perils of wine and malaria, These environ- 
mental conditions if they succeeded in surmounting them, hastened 
their absorption by the local Greek population, The Mediterranean man, 
on the other hand, who penetrated north of this climatic boundary, 
encountered no less formidable problems of adaptation : problems epito- 
mized, in Sir John Myres’ words, by “the predicament of an oil-bred 
man transported beyond the frontier of butter-eaters’’®, It is significant: 
that this climatic frontier zone coincided with the line dividing the Slav 
hinterland from those coastal areas of the Balkans which the Byzan- 
tines, between the late seventh and the late ninth centuries, incorporated 
as themas into the structure of the Empire’s provincial administration. 
Tt is broadly speaking true that the Slavs who, in the Middle Ages, settled 
in the Medite:anean region, became Greeks in language and culture, while 
the Greeks who ventured into the North Balkan continental zone were 
Slavicized in the course of time 1%. These ecological problems, posed by 
the crossing of climatic frontier zones, have not been sufficiently studied. 
They would seem to deserve further consideration. 








11 Fontes Gracci Historiae Bulgaricae, U1, ed. 1. Dujcev and others (Sofia, 1958), p. 282. 
4 J. L. Myres, Geographical History in Greek Lands (Oxford, 1953), pp. 152. 
wy, La Péninsule Batkanique (Paris, 1918), pp. 51—2. 
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THE TYPOLOGY OF CULTURAL DIFFUSION 





Writing of the frontiers of the Chinese empire, Professor O. Latti- 
more has remarked ; ‘an imperial boundary... has in facta double func- 
tion: it serves not only to keep the outsiders from getting in but to pre- 
vent the insiders from getting out’, And, after commenting on this pas- 
sage, Professor Arnold Toynbee observed with equal justice : “The exis- 
tence of a limes always in practice generates social intercourse — and 
this in both directions — between the parties whom the barrier is designed 
to insulate from one another’, 

What main types of social intercourse ean be observed te 
through frontier zones of the Byzantine Empire? The most obvious 
was in the field of wufare. Facing each other across a fortified though 
not impermeable limes, the Empire andthe “barbarians” could not fail 
to learn from each other's military technology, In a passage written 
in 585, John of Ephesus admitted’ that the Slavs who were then in- 
vading the Empire had “learnt to fight better than the Romans". As the 
context of the passage shows, this grasp of military technique included 
the mastery of siegecraft; and it ix probable that the Slays aequired 
this at not only from the Avars, but from the Byzantines as well. A 
passage in the Sfrategicon of the Pseudo-Maurice suggests that military 
secrets may have been leaked to the Slavs by E: Roman traitors who 
slipped across the Danube frontier", The Byzantines, for their part, 
borrowed readily from their trans-Danubian enemies in the military field. 
In the late sixth and in the seventh centuries, for nstance, the Byzantine 
cavalry took over the Avirs the tacties of the mounted archers of the Bur: 
asian steppe, characterized by the rapid attack, the feigned retreat, 
reconnaissance, and the harassment of the enemy by methods of guerrilla 
warfare 1, 

Another field in which frontier zones proved susceptible to cultural 
osmosis was the economic one, A commodity which, in war as in peace, 
crossed the imperial borders -in abundance was mor from loot, 
which the barbarians brought home from their can 
territory, the imperial government pe 
them in tribute. The vast subsidies wh 
pounds of gold in 113 alone)! flowed 
realm, Mis likely that this quantity of gold circulating in 
was one cf the reasens which, in the sixth and seventh centuries, attracted 
syzantine merchants and artisans to the centres of the Ay Kingdom, 
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«Inner Asian Ere 





x. Hiers of China (London 

iS A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History of China VIL (London, 1 

1 The third Part of the Ecclesiastical History of John, Bishop of 
ith (Oxford, 1860), pp. 132 

Pontes Graeci Historiae Rulgaricae, loc. cit, pp. 
pp. 281. 

* E. Dark6, Influences touraniennes sur Vévolution de Uart militaire des Grees, des Ro- 
mains et des Byzantins, “Byzantion”, X (1935) pp. 113—69, > 37) pp. 17. Idem, 
Le role des peuptes nomades cavatiers dans ta transformation de UEmpire romain aux premiers 
siteles du Moyen Age, “Byzantion?, XVIII (1948) pp. 85-97. 

* ELA. Thompson, A History of Attila and the Huns (Oxford, 1918). pp. 192. 









6; Mauricii Strategicon, ed. 
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And through the merchants who operated on or beyond the frontier, 
in payment for Byzantine goods purchased by the barbarians, some of 
this money must have eventually flowed back to its source in Constan- 
tinople and other cities of the Empire. 

An interesting case of economic “acculturation’’? across frontier 
zones occurs when the sedentary and the nomadic ways of life meet and 
interact on each other. On the Empire’s borders in Anatolia there were 
periods when pastoral nomadism encroached on the peasant’s farming 
economy. For reasons already explained, the Anatolian plateau could 
never provide a permanent home for the Arabs. During the period of 
their invasions the advance of nomadism seems to have been largely 
confined to the lowlands of Asia Minor, By contrast the Turks, parti- 
cularly in eastern Anatolia, were able to occupy the highlands and to 
impose more effectively their nomadic way of life on border populations, 
The cultural pressure which the nomadic Seljugs exerted on the Empire’s 
eastern frontier was doubtless an important cause of the rapid Turkisi- 
zation of Anatolia ; though, because their summer encampments tended to 
cluster immediately above the wooded zone, the nomads do not seem 
to have played a major role in the later deforestation of parts of Asia 
Minor *°, 

In other frontier zones we observe the reverse process: the retreat 
of nomadism before farming economy. Often this process was sponta- 
neous, and due to the nomad’s desire to exchange the hazards of the arid 
steppes for the greater security and higher material standards of an agri- 
cultural life. In the mid-sixth century the khan of the Utigurs, a Hunnic 
nomadic people living in the Pontic steppes, bitterly complained to the 
Emperor Justinian who hail recently allowed a number of Kutrigurs, 
# neighbouring and rival tribe, to settle in Thrace. “While we eke out. 
our existence in a deserted and thoroughly unproductive land”, — the 
khan wrote to the emperor, “the Kutrigars are at liberty to traffic in 
corn and to revel in their wine cellars and to live on the fat. of the land’?! 
The same desire to exchange a nomadic for an agricultural life may well 
have prompted the Bulgars to eross the Danube into the Balkans in 
the 670°s, The Mag: who settled beyond the Empire’s northern 
borders, in Pannonia, in the closing years of the ninth century, seem to 
have begun to abandon nomadism some fifly years later; and it) may 
well be t usition toa farming economy was hastened by Christian 
s who came to Hungary feom Byzantium, 

The role played by Christia ies in the shift from nomad- 
ism to a farming economy in border zones is vividly illustrated in the 
account by a sixth-century Syriae chronicler, the Pseudo-Zachariah of 
Mitylene, of an Armenian mission to the Huns in the steppes north 
of the Caucasus. About. 542 an Armenian bishop from Arran came to 
take charge of a Christian community — probably of Sabiri — some of 







































































cahen, Le probléme ethaigue en Anatolie, “Cahiers d'Histoire Mon 
317 X. de Planhol, Les nomades, la steppe et la forét en Anatoli, 
tschrift”, LIT ( py 101-16, 

* Procopius, De belies, VII, 19 ed. J. Maury, 1 (Leipzig, 1963), pp. 587-9. 
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whom had recently been converted by his predecessor. Our chronicler 
tells us that this missionary, whose name was apparently Maku, “built 
a brick chureh and planted plants, and sowed various kinds of seeds 
and did signs and baptized many’*. It is clear that he was trying to 
convert the steppe nomads to a settled, agricultural way of life, and 
thus to provide a stable frame-work for the religious and cultural growth 
of their community. The story becomes even more significant if it is 
recalled that the north Caucasian steppes, where this mission operated, 
lay in the sixth century immediately beyond the Empire's north-eastern 
boundary and that Byzantine diplomats, for strategic reasons, were vitally 
interested in this sector : indeed we know that the missionary activities 
of Maku's Armenian predecessor in this area were actively supported by 
Justinian’s government. 

Together with military technique, money, material goods, and meth- 
ods of economic production, Byzantine frontier zones also contributed 
to the diffusion of political ideas and institutions. This problem is too 
large to be discussed in general terms in this paper: one instance may 
be noted, however, which shows that the political thinking of the states- 
men in Constantinople could be directly affeeted by the encounter be- 
tween Byzantium and its neighbours on the Empire’s borders. The By- 
zantines, their Roman predecessors, endeavoured to attach the neigh- 
bouring barbarians to the Empire by treaties which imposed upon them 
the obligation of defending the Empire's fronti and they held that 
imperial territory was ringed by a chain of client 
were partly subjects and partly allies of Byzantiu 
soci populi Romani, were supposed to guard the imperi 
exchange for a regular subsidy, the Empire’s protection and the right of 
self-government This concept of foederatio, whieh defined the status 
of the Empire's subject-allies, was one whieh the Byzantine statesmen 
used to justify both to then and to the outside world their ela 
to universal hegemony, particularly in Eastern Europe and in the Cau- 
an lands? Lt is worth noting that this concept, whieh proved of 
central importance in the history of Byzantine diplomacy, born 
of conditions which prevailed for centuries on the Empire's borderlands. 

One last type of contact and diffusion ac the Empire's frontiers 
must: be briefly examined, It pertains to the realm of culture in a more 
specifie sense of the word. Its most obvious example was the spread of 
Byzantine Christianity to the Empire’s neighbours. This phenomenon is 
so familiar that 1 need do no more that enumerate a few cases, taken 
from different, sectors of the imperial frontier zone. In the Caucasus ay 
the Lazes, the Tzani, the Abasgians and the Zichians were converted in the 
sixth century by Byzantine missionaries, and this undoubtedly strength- 
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ened their loyalty to the central authorities in Constantinople. The 
Crimean limes also proved highly permeable to the radiation of Greek 
Christianity : the Crimean Goths, who lived in the mountains between 
the steppe and the coastal zones of the peninsula and who were thus 
admirably equiped to serve as intermediaries between the Mediterranean 
and the Eurasian worlds, were already Orthodox Christians in the early 
fourth century. In the eighth century Iconoclast persecution caused an 
exodus of Iconophile monks to the southern Crimea ; and from this fron- 
tier outpost they helped to propagate Christianity among the peoples 
of the Pontie steppe. Cherson, the most important of the Byzantine cities 
in the Crimea, was captured by the armies of Prince Vladimir of Kiev 
in 989; it probably in that city that the Russian ruler was baptised 
and the final conversion of his country was planned and initiated. It 
been said that the classic example of “acculturation’’ is the situation 
described in the celebrated words : “Graecia capta ferum vietorem cepit”. 
It. is no less true that Cherson took its Russian captor captive. In the 
Balkans Byzantine Christianity, crossing “internal frontiers”, spread in 
the early Middle Ages to Macedonia, Bulgaria and Serbia, This form of 
cultural diffusion was not confined to officially-sponsored Orthodoxy. 
In 757 Constantine V transferred Syrian and Armenian communities 
from Erzerum and Melitene to Thrace, where they were used to garrison 
syzantine fortresses on the Bulgarian frontier, This transfer of unruly 
populations from the eastern to the northern borders of the Empire had 
consequences which the Byzantine government could searcely have 
foreseen ov desired : some of them were Paulician heretics, whose dualist 
doctrines spread across the frontier into Bulgaria ®*. 

The example of the Paulician sectarians in Thrace shows that the 
diffusion of religious beliefs across the Empire’s borders was not only 
directed outwards, from Byzantium to the neighbouring world, At. times 
the influence was the other way. The question has often been raised as to 
whether Byzantine Iconoclasm, in its early phase, owed anything to 
the teachings of Islam and other religions movements which proscribed 
the pictorial representation of the human form. Present-day opinion 
inclines to the view, strongly upheld by iconophile Byzantine chroniclers, 
that the Emperor Leo II's decision to attack the veneration of images 
in 726 was influenced in part by Islamic iconophobia. It is probable, 
however, that this decision was prompted less by a desire to imitate the 
policy of the khalifes than by the situation which prevailed on the Em- 
pire’s eastern borders. As Professor Grabar has shown, Iconoclasm in 
its early phase found its strongest popular support in central and eastern 
Asia Minor, where the local population, only superficially hellenized, was 
subjected to the proselytism of iconophobe sectarians, such as the Pau- 
licians. These sectarians lived inan environment in which Muslim mission- 
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ary activity was strongly felt 2. If may well be that the early Icono- 
clast emperors, Leo 11] and Constantine V, were conscious of the need 
to retain the loyalty of their subjects in eastern Anatolia by supporting 
their aversion to the veneration of images. If this view is aecepted, one 
of the roots of Iconoclasm may be found in the religious beliefs of Byzan- 
tine communities on the Empire's eastern borders, beliefs which derived 
much of their strength from influences coming from beyond the frontier. 

In some frontier areas prolonged contact between the Byzantines 
and their less civilised neighbours created a kind of limbo, or no-man’s 
land, where the cultural boundary that separated I tine from “bar- 
harian” was blurred and could easily be crossed in either direction, In 
the eleventh century this state of affairs prevailed on the lower Danube, 
where the Byzantine officials of the theme of Paristrion lived alongside 
# motley collection of nomadic peoples who had filtered across the Da- 
nube, According to Michael Attaleiates, every language under the sun 
could be heard in this ethnie melting-pot 2*. Professor Stineseu has re- 
cently drawn our attention to the term mixobarbaroi (“semi-barbarians”), 
used by Byzantine authors of the time to describe individuals or commu- 
nities in this area whose ori or behaviour showed that they were 
imperfectly assimilated into civilised society ; and it is nificant that 
this term applied equally to Byzantine zens who were forgetting 
their civilised habits and becoming contaminated by contact with true 
“barbarians, and to foreigners who had gone some y towards absorb- 
ing Greek civ jon, ‘This ambiguous cultura ate, which made 
if, us easy for Byzantines toslideinto “barbari: us for “barba- 
rians”’ to acquire at least the veneer of iy tion, had long existed in 
the Danube borderlands. The author of the Strategicon points out that 
some of the Slavs, expecially those who lived near the frontiers of the 
Empire, can be attracted into imperial service “by promises or gifts’, 
One of these turn-coats was no doubt the famous Chilbudius, who was 
appointed by Justinian commander of the Byzantine forees in Thrace 
and who snecessfully guarded the Danube against h is compatriots from 530, 
to 5353. How often Byzantines on the frontier suecumbe to the du- 
bious attr nd “went native’, we do not 
know. A. vivid portrait. of one such renegade is found in Priskos’ account. 
of his journey with Byzantine embassy to Attila’s camp in 448 *, 
There he met a man, dressed as a well-to-do Hun, who addressed him 
in Greek. In an ensuing conversation he told Priskos that he asa Greek 
merchant from Viminacium on the Danube, had been taken prisoner 
by the Huns and had later purchased his freedom and married a Hun 
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wife. He now enjoyed social privileges in Attila’s realm, and much pre- 
ferred his new existence to his former life as a Byzantine citizen. He 
justified this view by referring to the constant wars on the Empire's 
borders, the harshness of imperial taxation, and the helplessness of the 
poor in their vain attempts to find redress in the Byzantine courts against 
the lawlessness of the rich. Priskos’ attempt in reply to defend the im- 
perial government fails to carry convinction ; it was not: unfairly described. 
by Gibbon as ‘a prolix and feeble declamation’’. One is left with the im- 
pression that even moderately prosperous Byzantine citizens, at least 
in the fifth century, had reasons for preferring the service of a “barbarian”? 
master to the uncertainties of life on the frontier. 

It may be suggested in conclusion that several of the problems 
which I have sketched, all too rapidly, in this paper would require treat- 
ment in greater depth by a combined team of sociologists, geographers 
and historians, Some of its shortcomings, I would venture to plead, 
could not easily have been avoided : for its theme is an integral part of 
the historical geography of the Byzantine Empire — a subject which, 
in her paper presented at the last Byzantine Congress in Oxford, 
Madame Héléne Ahrweiler rightly described as “une discipline hésitante 
dans ses méthodes et maitrisant mal ou peu ses instruments’. 















II 


THE CRIMEA AND THE NORTH BEFORE 1204 


Professor Maria Pelekides has encouraged us to look from the 
Crimean coast in a southward direction, across the sea, to the old 
centres of civilisation in the Balkans and Asia Minor}, The invi- 
sible routes she has charted must surely be the Principal concern 
of every student of Crimea’s medieval history: for it was through 
these maritime Toutes, radiating to the Caucasus, the Pontos, By- 
zantium and, beyond, to the vast Mediterranean world that the 
Crimean peninsula, in ancient and medieval times, made its greatest 
contribution to the history of the world. But the story of the 
Crimea cannot be confined to the narrow Precincts of its southern 
coastal plain; and the successive masters of this plain — Greeks, 
Romans, Byzantines and Italians — would have contributed far less 
to the history of the Black Sea if they had not been in close contact 
with the peoples who lived further north, 

The North, for a citizen of Cherson, Alushta or Sougdaia, 
began a few miles inland, where a series of parallel mountain 
ranges, falling steeply to the south, act asa barrier both to the 
north wind and to the Mediterranean climate and vegetation of 
the coast. On their flat ridges, known as yaily, part pasture land 
and part limestone karst, we are ina world very different from 
that of the vineyards and olive gtoves down by the sea, Ahead, 
as one looks north, the landscape changes once again, as it slopes 
gently down into the great interior plain, much of it in the Middle 
Ages covered with feather-grass, pasture land with a semi-arid 
climate. Through the narrow isthmus of Perekop the Crimea is 
joined to the South Russian mainland: in vegetation, climate and 
culture its northern plain, which forms about three quarters of the 
peninsula, is an extension of the great Eurasian steppe. These 
three basic features of Crimean geography — the lush seaboard, the 
rain-absorbing mountains, and the semi-arid plain—provide the 
natural setting to the medieval history of the Crimea, full of variety 
and rich in drama. 

Only the last two of these features — the mountains and the 
steppe —are the direct concern of my paper. Furthermore, in 


1. See her paper La Crimée et Byzance avant 1204, 


surveying the history of the north Crimean plain we will often be 
obliged to cross the isthmus to the mainland : for the great majority 
of ethnic movements and political events which in our period 
affected the Crimea from the north originated in the open steppes 
of western Eurasia, between the Caspian Sea and the Danube, and 
in one case from a region still further inland. 

The mountains of the Crimea were, during most of our period, 
inhabited by the Goths. These remnants of the great Ostrogothic 
state which once comprised much of Southern Russia had retired, 
after its destruction by the Huns in the year 370, to the compara- 
tive safety of the Crimean pocket. They are believed to have occu- 
pied the mountainous area of the south-western Crimea during 
the second half of the fifth century. Procopius has left us a vivid 
description of their new homeland !, which extended into the nor- 
thern plain, and of their capital, the city of Adv (or Adgvs), on the 
site of Mankup-kale, a fortress perched on rocky cliffs in the 
mountains some twenty-five kilometres east of Cherson. The Cri- 
mean Goths probably manned the Kleisourai of Justinian’s Limes 
Tauricus ; they were equally proficient as farmers and soldiers ; and, 
being Orthodox and subject-allies of the Empire, they played a 
useful réle for at least four centuries in guarding the northern 
approaches to the Byzantine possessions in the Crimea. In modern 
times their history has been chronicled, and their importance 
perhaps exaggerated, by Vasiliev®. But on three occasions at least 
the land of the Crimean Goths —I'ordia, as the Byzantines called 
it~emerged from its relative obscurity to play a significant réle in 
the political and ecclesiastical affairs of Eastern Europe. The first 
time was in the closing years of the seventh century, when the 
dethroned emperor Justinian Il, exiled to the Crimea, fled to the 
city of Doros, then under the sovereignty of the Khazars, a move 
which helped him eventually to regain his throne *. The second 
occasion was about 787, when the iconophile bishop of the Crimean 
Goths, St. John of Gothia, led his people in an unsuccessful revolt 
against Khazar domination’. ‘The third occasion was, in all pro- 


1, De Aedificiis, iii, 7, ed. J. Haury (Teubner, Leipzig, 1964), 
Pp. tor. 

2. A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). 
3. Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. De Boor, i (Leipzig, 1883), 
PP. 372 - 373- 

4. Vasiliev, op.cit, pp. 89-96. 
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bability, also in the eighth century: at which time we have evi- 
dence of a network of Byzantine bishoprics, extending from the 
Crimea to the Lower Volga and the Caucasus, presided over by the 
Gothic metropolitan of Doros'. 

If we now descend from the Crimean mountains into the nor- 
thern plain we find ourselves in an area contiguous to the south 
Russian steppe, the western segment of the great Eurasian highway. 
The pastoral nomads who moved across, or lived in, the steppe 
were frequently tempted to cross the isthmus and then to fan out 
in the north Crimean plain. An alternative route led from the 
Taman’ peninsula, across the straits of Kerch, to the lowlands of 
the eastern Crimea. The results of these migrations were not neces- 
sarily harmful to the local population. Indeed, there were times 
when the presence of these Eurasian interlopers was highly bene- 
ficial, at least to the peninsula’s economic life. ‘Three conditions 
were necessary for a fruitful symbiosis between the invaders and 
the natives: the presence in south Russia of politically stable so- 
cieties, capable of ensuring peace and of appreciating the advanta- 
ges of foreign trade; the survival on the south Crimean coast of 
communities specialising in transit trade, linked by culture and 
political loyalties to their Mediterranean or Balkan homes, yet 
adaptable to conditions of life on the fringe of the Eurasian steppe ; 
and the ability of Mediterranean powers to absorb the surplus 
produce of the Pontic steppe, to provide in exchange its overlords 
with the products of their industry, and to control the trade routes 
that led across the Black Sea to the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
In the period with which this paper is concerned these conditions 
were fulfilled only once. This was during the eighth century and 
the first half of the ninth, when the greater part of the Pontic 
steppes was controlled by the Khazars. This period of 150 years was 
preceded and followed by phases of instability, sometimes acute, 
when the Crimean economy suffered grievously and the very pre- 
sence of Byzantium on the peninsula’s south coast was in jeopardy. 
My subject thus falls into three parts: the unstable conditions of 
the northern Crimea in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries; the 
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Pax Chazarica of the eighth and early ninth; and the crises that 
overtook the Crimea in the post-Khazar period, crises which ori- 
ginated north of the Black Sea and were particularly acute in the 
tenth century. 


In the earliest of these periods the dominant power in the 
northern Crimea were the Huns, who had come from the Pontic 
steppes. In the sixth century, according to Procopius, they occupied 
the whole of the central Crimean plain, from Bosporos to Cherson*. 
The well-known story of their King Gordas, told by Theophanes, 
shows with what anxious attention the Byzantine authorities fol- 
lowed the moves of the Crimean Huns. Baptised in Constantinople 
by Justinian himself, about 528, Gordds was sent back as the 
emperor’s subject-ally, to provide military aid to the Byzantine 
garrison in Bosporos in the event of enemy attack. But Christi- 
anity and the Byzantine protectorate proved equally unpalatable to 
Gordas’ subjects. The rebellious Huns killed their ruler, seized 
Bosporos and slaughtered its garrison, Imperial authority in the 
city was restored only after an army which had marched through 
Bessarabia and along the northern coast of the Black Sea forced its 
surrender, This was a notable event, for —as far as I know — it 
is the only recorded instance of an invasion of South Rusia (Std yiis) 
by Byzantine armed forces*. In more normal circumstances, how- 
ever, the relations between the Huns and the Crimean Byzantines 
seem to have been friendly and close: for in the same passage 
Theophanes tells us that in Bosporos much trade was carried on 
between the Rhomaioi and the Huns. 

‘The term «Pax Chazarica», apparently coined by the Russian 
archacologist Got’e and recently accepted by the Polish orientalist 
zkowski*®, may at first sight seem an overstatement: parti- 








cularly if we recall that in the late seventh and early eighth 
centuries an acute conflict broke out between the Khazars and 
Byzantium for the control of the southern Crimea and of the straits 
of Kerch 4. Yet this conflict was of short duration, and during the 


1. De Bello Persico, i, 12, ed. J. Haury (Leipzig, 1062), i, p. 57; 
Idem, De Bello Gothico, iv, 5, ed. J. Haury (Leipzig, 1063), ii, p. 508. 
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3. A. Zajaczkowski, Ze studidw nad zagadnieniem chazarskim (Cracow, 
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next two centuries several factors — not least the common threat 
of the Arab Khalifate —cemented the alliance between Byzantium 
and the Khazars which proved of great importance in the Empire’s 
diplomacy in the Pontic steppes. During the eighth century and 
the first half of the ninth the Khazar Kaganate, that most civilised 
and ordered of states created by the Turkic people in the early 
Middle Ages, held sway over the steppe lands between the lower 
Volga and the Dnieper, as well as over the southern fringe of the 
forest belt of Central Russia as far as the upper Oka. By the eighth 
century the Khazars, formerly pastoral nomads, had begun to practise 
agriculture on a fairly extensive scale. Arab sources mention the 
raising of crops of millet and rice; and according to Artamonov, 
the leading Soviet authority on the Khazars, agriculture, which 
had survived the Hunnic invasions on the northern slopes of the 
Crimean mountains, began to revive in the eighth century, under 
the auspices of the Khazars, in the lowlands of the eastern Crimea 
and in the Taman” peninsula’, There is no doubt that the Khazars 
made a notable contribution to the Black Sea trade: in the tenth 
century Hasday ibn-Shaprut, in his letter to Joseph, King of 
the Khazars, stated that fish, hides and «goods of all kinds» were 
carried in ships from Khazaria to Constantinople®. During its 
heyday the Khazar Kaganate, whose capital was Itil in the estuary 
of the Volga, comprised a motley population of Turks, Caucasian 
tribes, Jews, Arabs, Slavs and Finno-Ugrians, and grew rich from 
the international trade which the caravan road from Central Asia 
to the Black Sea and the water route down the Volga and across 
Caspian brought to its principal cities. 

During the eighth century most of the Crimea was controlled 
by the Khazars. Their sovereignty covered its northern and central 
plain, the eastern sector including the city of Bosporos, extended 
for a time over the mountains of Gothia and, for a few years in 
the early eighth century, reached Cherson itself. The chronological 





1. M. Ll. Artamonov, Istoriya Khazar (Leningrad, 1962), pp. 235-239- 
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boundaries of the Khazars? political presence in the Crimea are 
harder to determine. It is generally agreed that its beginnings 
must be pushed back to the third quarter of the seventh century ; 
its effective end has been dated to various times between the late 
eighth and the early tenth century. There is, in my view, much 
force in the arguments of Yakobson who believes that Khazar 
power in the Crimea had become shadowy by the late eighth century 
and non-existent by the mid-ninth !. 

The ninth century, in the history of the Crimea’s relations with 
its northern neighbours, was a period of relative calm. Until the 
very end of the century we hear of no major inyasion of the penin- 
sula, The two principal recorded events in that century are the 
creation of the thema of Cherson ®, and the sojourn in that city of 
the future apostles of the Slavs, Cyril and Methodius ®, The first 
of these events, as the 4and chapter of the De administrando imperio 
makes clear, was closely linked to the building, about 834, of the 
Khazar fortress of Sarkel on the lower Don by Byzantine engineers : 
a striking example of the desire of peoples who dwelt north of the 
Black Sea to tap the resources of Byzantine technological skill, 
and of the imperial government’s readiness to arm and support its 
satellites in the Pontic steppes. The site of Sarkel has been 
excavated by the Soviet archaeologist, Michael Artamonoy. He has 
shown that the fortress was built on the left bank of the Don, and 
was hence intended as a defence against attacks from the west 4; 
there has been along debate over the identity of these putative 
enemies of the Khazars, who might well have posed a threat to 
Byzantine Crimea as well; the principal candidates are the Magyars 
and the Varangians®. Equally uncertain is the identity of the 
barbarians who, shortly before the building of Sarkel, destroyed 
another Khazar fortress nearby, on the opposite, right, bank of the 


1 ALL. Yakobson, Srednevekovyi Krym (Moscow - Leningrad, 1064), 
PP. 35, 158-159 (note 59); Idem, Krym w srednie veka (Moscow, 1973), P. 37 

2, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, 
cap. 42, ed. Gy. Moravesik and R.J.H. Jenkins, 2nd ed. (Washin- 
gton, D.C., 1967), pp. 182-184. 

3. Vita Constantin, viii, 10-18: Constantinus et Methodius Thessalonicenses. 
Fontes, ed. F. Grivec and F. Tom8ié (Zagreb, 1960), pp. 109-110. 

4, Artamonovy, op. cit. PP. 299 - 300. 

5 See D. Obolensky, The Empire and its Northern Neighbours, p. 492, 
note 2, 
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Don?. These mysterious barbarians may not have posed an imme- 
diate threat to the Crimea; but the existence of these two Khazar 
fortresses suggests that all was not quiet in the Pontic steppes 
during the first half of the ninth century. 

The decline of Khazar power was the cause, as well asa 
probable consequence, of the growing instability in the Pontic step- 
pes at the turn of the ninth century. A dangerous gap was opening 
in the steppe corridor between the Ural Mountains and the Caspian 
Sea. The Magyars had passed through it on their westward trek 
in the course of the ninth century. Hot on their trail came the 
Pechenegs. 

Recent archaeological work appears to have shown that at the 
turn of the ninth century many areas of the Crimea suffered grie- 
vous devastation. Yakobson has suggested that it was caused by 
the Pechenegs*. Certainly by the mid-tenth century at the latest 
a considerable part of the peninsula was in their hands, for we are 
told in the De administrando imperio that Patzinakia «is very near to 
Cherson, and to Bosporos closer still» 3, By that time the Pechenegs 
were encamped along the Black Sea coast, between the Don and 
the Danube. ‘Their relations with Byzantine Crimea were then, it 
seems, peaceful enough. Constantine Porphyrogenitus repeatedly 
stresses not only the political advantages offered to the Empire by 
alliance with the Pechenegs, but also the importance of the trade 
which they carried on with Cherson: for it was in Cherson and its 
surroundings that the Pechenegs exchanged the produce of their 
flocks and the raw materials obtained from Russia for the objects 
of luxury acquired either from the Crimea or from abroad —the 
«pieces of purple cloth, ribbons, loosely woven cloths, gold brocade, 
pepper, scarlet or Parthian leather», mentioned by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus*. It would be hard to find more eloquent testimony 
to the réle played by the Crimean subjects of the emperor as middle- 
men in the Black Sea trade between Byzantium and Eurasia than 
the terse penultimate sentence of the De administrando imperio: «If 
the Chersonites do not journey to Romania and sell the hides and 





1. See Artamonoy, op. cit., PP. 317 - 323. 
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wax that they get by trade from the Pechenegs, they cannot live.» ! 

Before long, however, the Pechenegs yielded their influence in 
the Crimea to a more formidable competitor from the North. The 
notorious document known as the «Fragments of the Gothic 
Toparch», used in the past with varying degrees of confidence by 
historians, has recently been eliminated as a valid source on tenth- 
century Crimea by Professor Sev’enko’s masterly demonstration 
that it is in fact a nineteenth-century forgery *. However, though 
we can no longer speak of a «Russian protectorate» in the Crimea 
during this period, there can be little doubt that Russian armed 
forces operated in the peninsula by the mid-tenth century at the 
latest: a clause of the Russo-Byzantine treaty of 944 imposes on 
the prince of Kiev the duty of forcibly preventing the Black Bul- 
gars from invading the thema of Cherson®. The interest of this 
clause lies partly in the evidence it provides that the Russians were 
Prepared to act as guardians of the emperor’s possessions in the 
Crimea, and partly in its reference to the Black Bulgars. The 
identity of these mysterious barbarians who threatened Byzantine 
Crimea in the mid-tenth century has been the subject of much con- 
troversy 4; to which for the present I will offer no contribution. 

The Russians are mentioned again in connection with the Cri- 
mean thema in 971, this time more as a nuisance than as an ally. 
In a treaty concluded that year with the Emperor John Tzimisces 
the prince of Kiev, Svyatoslav, undertook to keep his hands off 
Byzantine Crimea’; in whose affairs he had presumably been 
meddling before. 

By far the most dramatic episode in the history of Russia’s 
intervention in the affairs of the Crimea was the siege and capture 
of Cherson by the armed forces of Viadimir, prince of Kiev, in 
988 - 989. Some of the military details of the campaign are obscure, 


1. Ibid., cap. 53, p. 286. 

2. I. Sevéenko, The Date and Author of the so-called Fragments of To- 
parcha Gothicus, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxv (1971), pp. 115 - 188. 
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Jenkins (London, 1962), p. 62. 

5. Povest’ wremennykh let, i, p. 52; English translation, p. 90. 
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and the sequence of political events connected with it remains in 
part controversial. It has been established beyond reasonable doubt, 
though it is nowhere stated in the sources, that the Russian forces 
came by sea, after sailing down the Dnieper from Kiev. It is clear 
from the documents that the siege lasted several months, the city 
was blockaded by land, and its surrender was hastened by the pre- 
sence within its walls of Russian sympathisers. There is a conflict 
of evidence, perhaps only on the surface, between the two main 
Russian sources, the Primary Chronicle and the Life of St. Vladi- 
mir, as to whether the Chersonites surrendered from hunger 
or thirst}. 

The causes and the results of the fall of Cherson have been 
reconstructed by modern scholars from Russian, Greek and Arabic 
sources. The majority tend, with some variations, to accept a sce- 
nario on the following lines. During the winter of 987-8 the 
Emperor Basil II, faced with the large-scale revolt of the general 
Bardas Phocas, sent an embassy to Kiev to request military aid. 
Vladimir obliged him with a corps of six thousand Varangians, 
who helped Basil to defeat his rival. In return for this help the 
prince of Kiev was promised the hand of the emperor’s sister Anna. 
Only one condition was imposed upon Vladimir: that he should 
become a Christian. To this he agreed, and was baptized soon after. 
But, with his rebellious rival eliminated, Basil II seemed in no 
hurry to honour his side of the bargain. Vladimir’s capture of 
Cherson was an attempt, which proved successful, to force the 
emperor’s hand, The unwilling Anna, sacrificed to the interests of 
Byzantine diplomacy, was dispatched across the Black Sea to Cher- 
son, where she was married to Vladimir. The Russian ruler then 
returned the captured city to the emperor as a dowry. 

Recently an attempt to reinterpret the evidence and to suggest 
a very different reason for Vladimir’s campaign against Cherson 
was made by the Polish scholar Andrzej Poppe. His findings are 
published in the current volume of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers *, In 
brief, his thesis is that in the campaign against Cherson Vladimir 


1, See A, Bert’e-Delagard, Kak Vladimir osazhdal Korsun’, Izves- 
tiya Otdeleniya Russkogo Vazyka i Slovesnosti Imper. Akademii Nauk, 
xiv, 1 (1909) 241-307; N. V. Pyatysheva, Zemlyanoy put’ rasskaza o 
pokhode Viadimira na Korsun’, Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 3 (1964) 104-114. 

2. A. Poppe, The Political Background to the Baptism of Rus’: Byzantine- 
Russian Relations between 986 - 89, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxx (1976) 195-244. 
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acted as an ally, not as an enemy, of the Emperor Basil II; and 
that the purpose of this expedition was to restore the emperor’s 
authority in Cherson and the other Byzantine possessions in the 
Crimea, which — he claims — had declared themselves for the rebel- 
lious Bardas Phocas. The thesis is argued with learning and ingenuity 
but, in my view, fails to carry complete conviction. Personally, 
after a careful study of Poppe’s article, I still return —though a 
trifle shaken, I confess —to the traditional version of the Cherson 
affair. 


Before we leave the subject of Russia, we should note the 
importance played, in Russo-Crimean relations, particularly in the 
eleventh century, by the city and principality of: Tmutorokan’ 
(Tamatarcha in Greek) on the ‘Taman’ peninsula, on the eastern 
shore of the Straits of Kerch (the former Cimmerian Bosporos). For 
a hundred years it was a distant outpost of Kievan Russia; and its 
principality, the patrimony of the princely house of Chernigov, 
may at times have extended over the eastern regions of the Crimea. 
It was an important emporium in the Black Sea trade with the 
northern Caucasus ; and as late as the mid-twelfth century the Arab 
geographer Idrisi mentioned the celebrated fairs of ‘Tmutorokan’ 
which attracted merchants «from nearby and distant lands» ?. 

As our period draws to its close we find the pasture land of 
the northern Crimea occupied in the twelfth century by a new 
invader from the north—the Turkic Cumans (or Polovtsy). These 
new masters of the Pontic steppe seem to have levied tribute at 
that time over the south Crimean coast as far west as Yalta *. No 
occupant of these steppes in the Middle Ages could fail to become 
closely involved in the Black Sea trade: and it comes as no sur- 
prise to read in Anna Comnena’s Alexiad that the Cumans came 
regularly to Cherson to trade and to acquire «goods which they 
needed» °, 

As we turn this page of Crimean history, we may pause to 
reflect once again on the contrasting landscapes of the Crimean 





1. Géographie d’tdrisi, ii (Paris, 1840), p. 395. [Recueil de Voyages et de 
Mémoires, publié par la Société de Géographie, vi]. 

2. See Yakobson, Srednevekovyi Krym, p. 78; M. G. Nystazo- 
poulou, “H év rf Tavguei Xegoorjo xbhis Zovydala dxd ros IT” péyoi rob TE’ 
alévog (Athens, 1965), pp. 14-15. 

3. Alexiad, x, 3, ed. B. Leib, vol. 2 (Paris, 1943), p. 191. 
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peninsula, one of its faces looking northward to the Eurasian steppe, 
the other southward across the Black Sea towards the Mediterra- 
nean. In the early Middle Ages we find Byzantium hanging on to 
its Crimean outpost with grim determination, struggling— save for 
a period of friendship with the Khazars in the eighth and ninth 
centuries—to preserve it from the domination of Eurasian pastoral 
nomads and from Russian ambitions, attempting — not always 
successfully — to channel into legitimate forms the local traditions 
of Greek municipal autonomy. But as the twelfth century gave way 
to the thirteenth, it became increasingly apparent that the patterns 
of the Crimea’s political and commercial life were no longer 
influenced by decisions taken in Constantinople. 





BYZANTIUM AND THE BALKANS 


Ill 


THE BYZANTINE IMPACT ON EASTERN EUROPE 


You will not, I feel sure, expect me to approach so vast a subject 
in a comprehensive manner. Before telling you, however, how L intend to 
narrow it, I will ask yon to consider, for a moment, the general frame: 
work within which any discussion of my theme must, of necessity, proceed. 
The framework is indeed a large one. It includes the long and chequered 
history of the Byzantine Empir 


's relations — political, diplomatic and ec- 
clesiastical —with the peoples of Eastern Europe. These relations owed 





their origin to two convergent impulses: to the needs, usually defensive, 
of the Empire's foreign policy; and to the desire of those East European 
peoples who were drawn into the orbit of Byzantium to “reach out? for 
the fruits of its civilization, and sometimes also to tap the sources of its 
technological expertise. 

To speak of the Byzantine impact on Kastern Europe is, therefore, to 
consider two phenomena: the expansion of Byzantine civilization beyond 
the Empire's northern frontiers; and the response made to this Christian 
and Imperial challenge by the non~- Greek - speaking peoples of Eastern 
Europe — primarily Slavs and Rumanians. In this dialectical sense the term 
“impact” has much the same meaning as “acculturation”, that controversial 
term taken from the vocabulary of the anthropologists and still regarded 
with distaste by some historians. It may, however, prove of some use to 
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us today, particularly if we recall its definition by the French historian 
Alphonse Dupront: “L'acculturation sera le mouvement Cun individu, 
@un groupe, Tune société, méme Cune culture vers une autre culture, done 
un dialogue, un enseignement, une confrontation, un mélange, et le plus 
souvent une épreuve de force”, 

Now for the narrowing of my subject. From the long record of Byzan- 
tium’s encounter with the peoples of Eastern Europe I propose to select 
three moments; each covers a life-span; and each life-span is that of a man 
who played an active part in this encounter. These three men belonged, in 
some degree, to two cultures, the Greek and the Slav; each acted as a brid- 
ge between the two. It is through their efforts, failures and achievements 
that I shall invite you to measure the impact of Byzantium upon the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe, 


The first of them lived at the turn of the ninth century: a time 
when the Empire, having recently emerged from the Iconoclast crisis, had 
entered a period of vigorous growth, and when its civilisation, thrusting 
deep into the heart of Eastern Europe, began to gain the allegiance of the 
Slav world. A powerful instrument for gaining this allegiance had just been 
discovered: the Old Church Slavonic language, developed and refined by 
tonaries Cyril and Methodius, modelled on Greek, yet 
close, in the early Middle Ages, to the Slavonic vernacular tongues. The 
translation into this language of the Greek scriptures and liturgical offices 
by Cyril and Methodius and their disciples laid the foundation of a com- 





the Byzantine mis 


posite Graeco-Slav culture which spread through Eastern Europe during 
the Middle Ages. Our first protagonist stands at the very dawn of this cul- 
tre: a Slav by birth, a first - generation disciple of Cyril and Methodius : 


his name Clement of Ohrid. 





To our second protagonist we leap forward two hundred years: the 
late eleventh century was for Byzantium another period of recovery. The 
military calamities of the 1070s, at Manzikert and Bari, and a severe eco- 
nomic crisis, had brought the Empire to the verge of collapse. The states- 





1. “De VAcculturation’, Xie Congraés International des 
Seiences Historiques, Rapports, I: Grands Thémes (Vienna, 
1971), p. 8. 
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manship and diplomacy of Alerios Komnenos, who came to the throne in 
1081, staved off the disaster for another century. Meanwhile Byzantine 
civilisation seemed to reign throughout Eastern Europe with effortless super- 
iority. In the Balkans, which, despite occasional Slav revolts, were now firmly 
under Byzantine control, imperial ideology followed the flag. Yet seeds 
of decay were there beneath the surface, and by the early twelfth century 
the more perceptive local administrators could sense that the Empire was 
beginning to lose its grip over the Balkans. This mixture of confidence and 
insecurity is evident in the carcer of our second “acculturator”, Theophy- 
laktos, Archbishop of Ohrid. 

Our last protagonist belongs to a very different world: a world no 
longer conscious of belonging to a single cultural community, and in which 
the bond between Greek and Slav was beginning to loosen. It is the dis 
parate world of post-Byzantine Greece, of Renaissance Italy, and of Mus- 
covite Russ 





. These were the three fields of activity of our third protago- 
nist, Maximos the Greck. He lived during the century that followed the 
fall of Constantinople in 1 





«And it was, as IT will presently suggest, both 
significant and tragic that this refined representative of what Nicolas Iorga 
called “Byzance aprés Byzance” was, in the end, misunderstood and rejected 
by the very country which for several centuries had been Byzantium’s most 
loyal satellite in Eastern Europe. 


Clement of Ohrid, our first protagonist, was probably born around 
840. He was a Bulgarian Slav. Our knowledge of his life is derived from two 
Greek medieval documents: the so-called “Long Life” of Clement, anony- 
mous though ascribed, for reasons which seem to me convincing, to Theo- 
phylaktos, Archbishop of Ohrid; and, secondly, the “Short Life”, also ano- 
nymous but attributed, on equally solid grounds, to Demetrios Chomatianos, 
Archbishop of Ohrid in the first half of the thirteenth century?. 


2. For editions of the “Long Life” see A.Milec, Grivtskite zhitiya na 
Kliment Okhridski (Sofia, 1966), pp. 76-146; N.L. Tunickij, Monu menta 
ad SS Cyrilli et Methodii successorum vitas resque gestas 
pertinentia (London: Variorum Reprints, 1972), pp. 1-140. The “Short Life” 
was published by I. Ivanov, Balgarski Starini iz Makedoniya (Sofia, 
1970: reprint), pp. 814-321, and by A. Miles, op. cit., pp. 174 - 182. 
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The central fact of Clement’s life was his close association with 
the work of Cyril and Methodins. This is attested by Theophylaktos, who 
tells us that Clement wished to model his life on that of Methodius, “whose 
life (I quote) he knew as no one else did, since from his youth he fol- 
lowed him and saw with his own eyes all the things his master did’*. How 
literally we are entitled to take this rather vague statement is a matter of 
opinion. Some historians have concluded that Clement as a young man had 
lived with Methodius in one of the monasteries on Mount Olympus in Bi- 
thynia, and later, during the winter of 860-1, had accompanied Metho- 
dius and his brother Constantine - Cyril on their embassy to the Khazars 
in the Caucasus Mountains. This is possible, but far from certain. 

Less problematic is the role Clement must have played in the inven- 
tion of the Slavonic alphabet. This alphabet, considered by most scholars 
today to have been Glagolitic, was adapted to a Slavonic dialect of south- 
ern Macedonia and formed the basis of the Old Church Slavonic language, 
whose crucial role as a channel for the transmission of Byzantine literature 
to the Slavs I mentioned in my opening remarks. Several contemporary 
sources state that Constantine, the inventor of the Slavonic alphabet, had 
a number of collaborators*. It is hard not to believe that Clement was one 
of them. 

In the documents which deal with the Cyrillo- Methodian mission to 
Moravia, which lasted from 863 to 866, we still find no explicit reference 
to Clement beyond the rather vague statement of Theophylaktos that he 
was then one of the principal disciples of Constantine and Methodius®. We 
must assume, however, that he was then in Moravia, helping his masters 
to translate the liturgy and scriptures from Greek into Slavonic and to build, 
in the heart of central Europe, a Slay vernacular Church under the joint 
auspices of Byzantium and Rome; batiling al o by their side against the 
Frankish enemies of the Cyrillo-Methodian massion. 


3, Mileo, p, 130; Tunickij, p. 124. 

4, Vita Constantini, ziv, 13, Vita Methodii, 0. 10: F. Grivec 
and F. Toméié, Constantinus et Methodius Thessalonicenses. 
Fontes (Zagreb, 1960), pp. 129, 155. 

5. Milec, p.81; Tunickij, p70. 
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By January 868 Cyril and Methodius were in Rome, where their work 
for the Slavs received the approval of Pope Hadrian II. Here we catch our 
first more substantial glimpse of Clement: the contemporary biographer of 
Methodius tells us that three disciples of Cyril and Methodius were, by order 
of the Pope, ordained to the priesthood in Rome. According to a later, re- 
liable, medieval source®, one of them was Clement. 

For the next seventeen years we hear no more of him. Constantine - 
Cyril died in Rome in February 869, and Methodins, appointed Archbishop 
of Pannonia and papal legate to the Slav nations, devoted the rest of his 
life to the task of building up a Slavonic Church in central Europe. We 
must assume that Clement, now a priest, stood and worked by his mas- 
ter’s side. Tt was not, however, until Methodius’ death in 885 that Clement 
came into his own as a teacher and leader, In the acrimonious disputes 





with the pro-Frankish party which flared up in Moravia after Methodius 
death, Clement appears as one of the principal spokesmen for the band of 
Slavonic disciples. Before long they were struck by a disaster that threat- 
ened to destray their entire work of the past twenty years. The Slavonic 
liturgy was banned in Moravia, the pro-Frankish parly took over, and Metho- 
dius’ leading disciples, Clement among them, were arrested and expelled 
from the country. 

Three of them, with Clement in the lead, made their way to the Danube. 
Beyond the river lay Bulgaria. Theophylaktos, our principal source for 
these events, tells us that they longed to reach that country, hoping to 
find solace (tveow) there?. Their choice of Bulgaria, if it was a choice, was 
a shrewd one. The Bulgarian ruler Boris had been a’Christian for barely 
twenty years; but he seemed well aware of the advantages —wordly and 
spiritual — to be derived from the acceptance of Greek Christianity and 
from membership of the By mtine cultural commonwealth. However, there 
«was one fly in the ointment, and that a fairly large one. The clergy work- 
ing in Bulgaria were, at least in the higher echelons, Byzantine missionaries, 
few of whom could have had much knowledge of the Slav language; the 
church services were celebrated in Greek, of which the native priests were 





6. [.Tvanoy, op. cit., p.3t 
Y. Milev, p. 116; Tunickij, p. 110. 
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largely ignorant. Boris had thus some reason to fear that the Greek clergy 
which controlled his church might prove to be an instrument of Byzan- 
tine domination: it was only by acquiring a native clergy and a Slavo- 
phone church that the Bulgarians could safely continue to accept Byzan- 
tine civilisation without risk of losing their cultural antonomy. Boris could 
hardly have failed to be well informed about the achievements of the Cyril- 
lo- Methodian mission in Moravia. For their part the exiled disciples of 
Methodius — and none more than Clement, a Bulgarian by birth — must 
have been aware that their experience in building a vernacular Slavonic 
Christianity would prove useful to Boris in the dilemma in which he found 
himself. And, indeed, Theophylaktos tells us that Boris “thirsted after such 
men” (dupiwra ro.ottay drdoar)®. 

Clement and his two companions crossed the Danube on a make- 
shift raft, and arrived in Relgrade, which was then a Bulgarian frontier- 
post. Its military governor, who seems to have been aware of Boris’ fears 
and hopes, promptly sent them to his master. At this point — probably in 
886 —— began the last and the most productive period in Clement's life. He 
was sent by Boris to Macedonia, where he was to labour for thirty years, 
preaching the gospel in Slavonic, celebrating the Slavonic liturgy accord- 
ing to the Byzantine rite, translating Greek religions writings, and train- 





ing a native clergy. In 893 he was appointed bishop. The exact location 
of his see, ApePerirta or, as we probably now have to read it, AgayBlora®, 
is still the object of scholarly controversy. But the trne centre of Clement's 
inary activities and his favorite resort was the city of Ohrid, by the 


ven years, according to Theo- 





mis 





beautiful mountain lake of that name. In s 
”) pupils an astonishing but perhaps not im- 





phylaktos, he taught 3. 
possible performance. Nor was his activity limited to spiritual and cultural 
matters. His biographer tells us that, in order to improve local agriculture, 
he brought to his Macedonian diocese all kinds of fruit trees “from the 


8. Milee, p. 120; Tunickij, p. 114. 

9. P. Gautier, “Clément d'Ohrid, évéque de Dragvis”, Revue des 
Etudes Byzantines, xxii (1964), pp. 199-214. 

10. Milev, p. 126; Tunickij, p. 120. Cf. R. Browning, Byzantinm and 
Bulgaria (London, 1974), p. 155. 
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land of the Greeks” (dnd vig tov Tganioy yooas)", Thanks to St Clement, 
northern and central Macedonia, with Ohrid, its historic centre, became a 
leading focus of Slavo - Byzantine culture in early medieval Europe. Mean- 
while, at the opposite, north-eastern, extremity of the country, in the Bul- 
garian capital of Preslav, another school of Slavonic literature was develop- 
ing under the patronage of Symeon, Boris’ son and successor. It was here, 
probably in the closing years of the ninth century, that the Glagolitic 
script, invented by Constantine - Cyril, was replaced by the simpler Cyril- 
lic alphabet which is largely an adaptation of the Greek. The close resem- 
blance of Cyrillic to the Greek script invested it with prestige and gave 
it @ greater range. To the present day, as you know, the alphabets of tha 
Bulgarians, the Serbs and the Russians are based on Cyrillic. 

When Clement died in 916, the work of Cyril and Methodins, banned 
from its original mission-ground in Central Europe, was yielding fruit in 
Bulgaria, its country of adoption. It was due to St. Clement and his compan- 
ions in exile that the work of building the foundations of a composite 
enltare, Slavonic in form and Byzantine in content, was saved for Enrope 
and the Slavs. Clement expanded the work of his masters, Cyril and Metho- 
dius", They were Greeks, he was a Slav. But all three spanned the two worlds, 
working for the day when this Graeco - Sla¢ culture would become the com- 
mon heritage of the peoples of Kastern Europe. 


sl hundred years after St. Clement's death this, in large measure, had 
heen achieved. The northward spread of Byzantine Christianity and the 
snevesful deeclopment of the Cyrillo ~Methodian tradition had, by the year 
1000, brought the Slav peoples of Eastern Europe — Serbs and Russians 
as well as Bulgarians — into the Byzantine cultural community. However, 
the survival of this community, with its bilingual Graeco - Slavonic culture, 
was not thereby necessarily assured. Its Slavonic component, the weaker 
partner, had to be accepted, supported and nurtured by those culturally 
more advanced members of the Byzantine commonwealth whose native 


Il. Milev, p. 131; Tunickij, p. 128. 

2. On St. Clement see I Snegarov, Sveti Kliment Okhridski (Sofia 
1927) ; B. St. Angeloe and others (edd. J), Kliment Okhridski, 916-1966 
(Sofia, 1966). 
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language was Greek. I cannot here discuss the complex question of how far 
the Slav vernacular liturgy enjoyed the support of the Byzantine authorities. 
Twill only say that, in my view, the Byzantine attitude to the Cyrillo - Metho- 
dian tradition was ambivalent, that this tradition had in Byzantium its 
critics as well as its supporters, and that in those Slav-speaking areas which 
were part of, or close to, imperial territory a policy of linguistic and cul- 
tural hellenisation was often enforced ®. 

Often, but perhaps not always. Some light on this question is shed 
by the career of the second of our three protagonists, Archbishop Theophy- 
laktos of Ohrid. 

The few events of Theophylaktos’ life which are known with certainty 
can be summarized briefly. Born in Chalkis, probably before 1055, he moved 
to Constantinople, where he became the pupil of Michael Psellos, a teacher 
of rhetoric and deacon of St. Sophia. Some time in the 1080s he was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor Alexios Komnenos as tutor to the young Constan- 
tine, son of the former Emperor Michael VII, who was then regarded as 
prospective heir t the throne, About 1090 he became Archbishop of Bul- 
garia, with his see in Ohrid. As primate of the Bulgarian Church, Theo- 
Phylaktos was entrusted with the spiritual administration of a large, and 
predominantly Slav-speaking, area of the Balkans which, some seventy 
years earlier, had been annexed to the Empire through the conquests of 
Basil 11. Two further facts of his biography were recently discovered by 
the French scholar Gautier : as one of his poems shows, he was still alive 
in 1125 or 1126, and possibly still at that time Archbishop of Bulgaria; 


and he bore the surname 6 "Hgactoc'4, 
All the rest we know about Theophylaktos comes from his nnmerous 
writings. They include the celebrated Hasela Panidux}, written for his impe- 


rial pupil, the remarkably fair-minded treatise On the Errors of the Latins” 





in which he severely criticised his Greek colleagues for slandering the eus- 
toms of the Latin Church, a series of commentaries on books of the Old and 


New Testaments, two important works of hagiography, and a large number 








13. On the Byzantine attitudes to the Cyrillo- Methodian tradition see D. Obo- 

lensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth (London, 1971), pp. 150 - 153. 
M4. See P. Gautier, “Lépiscopat de Théophylacte Héphaistos, arche: 

de Bulgarie”, Revue des Etudes Byzantines, xxi(1963), pp. 159-178. 
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of letters which he wrote, as archbishop of Ohrid, mostly to high-placed 
Byzantine officials’. This correspondence is a major source of our know- 
ledge of conditions in the central and northern Balkans around the year 
1100, and of Theophylaktos’ attitude towards his Slav-speaking flock. 

A enrsory reader of these letters might easily conclude that, as the 
senior representative of the Byzantine Church in Bulgaria, Theophylaktos 
was every inch what today would be called a colonialist oppressor and a 
rabid imperialist. The opinions he held of his diocese and its inhabitants 
were, for one thing, le 





than complimentary. The Bulgarians he describes 
as “monsters”, “scorpions” and “frogs”, among whom he is condemned 
10 live, Diaz... Bovkyagney, dans xaxlas wOyrds" — this judgement of 
Theophylaktos hardly suggests a zealous pastor or a benevolent Kultur- 
tra ger. Furthermore, he shows a disagreable snobbishness in affecting to 
despise local Slavonic Place-names, which does not prevent him from using 
@ Adofagor Grou as a technical term whenever he feels a professional need 
10 do sol. His letters to officials in Constantinople are full of lachrymose com- 
plaints at being relegated to what he ectdently regarded as a dreary out- 
post of the Empir 








vow that we have lived for years in the land of the 
Bulgarians”, he wrote about 1105, “the rustic way of life has become our 
friend and companion, There seems little doubt that Theophylaktos was, 
on the whole, unloved hy his Bulgarian flock : in one of his letters he com- 
plains that the people of Ohrid, evidently to spite their Greek archbishop, 
sang a victory song (xuérd twa éuvbeoy) in the streets of the city, in re- 
memberance no doubt of the past glories of the Bulgarian nation'®. 








15. Theophylakios’ letters are published in Migne, Patrolugia Graced, 
126, cols. 307 ~ 558. On the need for a critical edition see SI. Masle,in Fontes 
Gracei Historiae Bulgaricae, ix, 1(Sofia, 1974), pp. 5-15. For his other 
works see Il.-G.Reck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im 
bysantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), pp. 619-651. 

16. PG. 126, col. 114. 








17. See 1. Leroy - Molinghen, “Trois mots slaves dans les Lettres de Théo 
phylacte de Bulgarie’, Annuaire de Uinstitut de Philologie et 
UHistoire Orientales et Sla ves, vi (1938), pp. 111 - 117. 

18. P.G. 126, col. 396. 

19, Ibid., cols. 308, 508, 
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However, a closer scrutiny of Theophylaktos’ correspondence may 
caution against passing too hasty a judgement on this fastidious ecclesias- 
tical proconsul. A recurrent theme of his letters is his loathing of the im- 
perial tax-collectors (xodxtogec) who, in implementing the stringent fiscal 
policy of Alexios Komnenos’ government, were particularly active in the 
peripheral areas of the Empire.“ The mgdxtoges”, he wrote in one of his let- 
ters, “are always robbing us” *°. One of them, who seems to have been the 
chief fiscal agent sent from the capital, passes like an evil genius through 
the pages of Theophylaktos’ correspondence. His name was *Jacétns, and 
he, no less than Theophylaktos, had influential friends in Constantinople 
and was thus able to block the archbishop’s efforts to have him removed", 
It must be admitted that the archbishop, who owned extensive lands in 
Macedonia, was fair game for “Iacttm: and his rapacious minions™. Theo- 
phylaktos was so obsessed with the exactions of the tax collectors that, 
even on the death of his own brother, he was unable to forget them: “Who”, 
he wrote in « poem lamenting him (now that you are gone), “will restrain 
the violent assault of the xodzxroges? Who will close the mouths of these 
ministerial frogs?” *4, It would be wrong, however, to conclude that Theo- 
phylaktos’ war with the xgdztooes was motivated solely by self-interest. 
In one of his letters he assails them savagely for “gathering wealth from 
myriads of talents, laid np in store with tears and sorrow *', He complain- 
ed that those who held public office (t& dnpdora agdcrovre:) were held in 
bondage by Satan, and he called upon the authorities to desist from 
“slaughtering, destroying and depriving parents of their children” %, 





Like every intelligent colonial administrator, Theophylaktos knew that 
gentle methods as a rule are more effective than the resort to giolence. 
Hence he urged that the population of “barbarian lands” be treated with 


20. Ibid., col. 549, 

21. Ibid., cols. 432 - 133, 445, 516. 

22. Ina letter to the emperor's son-in-law Theophylaktos refers with withering 
sarcasm to the stories of his alleged wealth, spread abroad by his enemies: ibid., 
col. 415. 
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“kindness” (yonorétys) and not with the power of the sword®. Only by tem- 
pering firmness with humanity, he repeatedly wrote, could the Bulgarians 
be prevented from becoming disloyal and rebellious; and he exhorted the 
imperial authorities to treat them with caution and restraint, “lest the patience 
of the poor be finally exhausted (088 doRetrat els réhos 1} var nevijraw tn0- 
pov)??? 

The congiction that Theophylaktos was capable of identifying him- 
self with the needs and aspirations of his flock is strengthened by what we 
know of his ecclesiastical activity. The see of Ohrid, which he administered, 
had by a decree of Basil II in the early eleventh century been granted the 
status of an autocephalous archbishopric. Its incumbent, though appointed 
by the emperor, was canonically independent of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople*®. Theophylaktos fought vigorously and, it seems, succesfully to main- 
tain this autonomy. Soon after his arrival in Ohrid the Patriarch, without 
consulting him, authorized the foundation of “a house of prayer” in his 
diocese. Theophylaktos wrote angrily to the metropolitan of Chalcedon: 
“What right does the Patriarch of Constantinople possess in the land of 
Bulgaria, he who has no power to ordain anyone nor any other privilege 
in this land, where there exists an antocephalous archbishop?” * He dis- 
played the same vigour in defending his subordinate clergy. In a letter to 
the emperor's son-in-law he complains bitterly that his eleries are compel- 
led to pay for the use of their mills twice as much as laymen, and that 
they are taxed more heavily than others for the use of fishing waters on 
the edge of Lake Ohrid®. 

Theophylaktos’ ability to identify himself with the cultural tradi- 
tions of the Bulgarian Church is nowhere more apparent than in his biogra- 
phy of St. Clement of Ohrid, to which T alluded in another section of this 


26. Ibid., cols, 336, 428. 

27. Ibid., col. 425. 

28. See G. Ostrogoreky, History of the Byzantine State 
(Oxford, 1968), p. 311, n. 1. 

29. P.G. 126, cols. 416 - 417. 

30. Ibid., col. £48, Cf, A. Leroy - Molinghen, op. cit., pp. 111-112. 
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paper™. In this ¢ita, almost certainly based on a lost Slavonic original, 
he lavishes enthusiastic praise not only on Clement, who more than any- 
one else was responsible for establishing the Slavonic liturgy and litera- 
ture in Macedonia, but on Clement's masters Cyril and Methodius, the 
architects of the Slav vernacular tradition. It is clear that he regarded 
himself, the incumbent of the see of Ohrid, as a distant successor of St. 
Clement. I would like to show, by three examples, how close, in his Life 
of St. Clement, Theophylaktos came to making his own the Cyrillo - Metho- 
dian tradition. 

One feature of this tradition, which we find in Slavonic works composed 
in Moravia, Bulgaria and Russia during the early Middle Ages, was the 
belief that the late entry of the Slavs into the Christian community was 
no sign of inferiority : rather was it to be viewed in the light of the para- 
ble in St. Matthew's Gospel (XX, 1- 16) of the householder who went out 
early in the morning to hire labourers for his vineyard: those who were 
hired at the eleventh hour received the same salary as those who from the 
beginning had “borne the burden and heat of the day”. Similarly Theo- 
phylaktos, in his account of the Bulgarians’ conversion to Christianity, 
states that they came to know Christ, “although they entered the divine 
vineyard around the eleventh or the twelfth hour”. 


Another characteristic feature of the Cyrillo - Methodian tradition was 
the cult of St. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles. Constantine - Cyril, accord- 
ing to his vita, when defending the fundamental equality of all langua- 
ges before God, quoted from St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians — a 
text that was to become an ideological manifesto for the champions of 
the Slav vernacular tradition. In like manner Theophylaktos describes Cle- 


31. The problem of the authorship of the “Long Life” of St. Clement has pro- 
coked some controversy. Theophylaktos' authorship of the work has been impugned by 
LSnegaroc, “Les sources sur la vie et Vactivité de Clément d’Ochrida", By san- 
tinobulgarica, i (1962), pp. 79-119 and by P. Gautier, Hevue des 
Etudes Byzantines, xrii (1964), p. 294. The contrary arguments in favour 
of Theophylaktos’ authorship put forward by A. Miler, Gratshite zhitiya 
na Kliment Okhridski, pp. 31-71, seem to the present writer entirely 
convincing. 
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ment as Bovdydow ydérty mpdiog éntononos... xal Hatlog Gdoc tots Bovi- 
vdoac Kopw0torg dddow yerdperoc®®. 

Al third feature of the Cyrillo- Methodian tradition is the idea that 
the invention of the Slao letters was an extension of the miracle of Pente- 
cost, when the Holy Spirit descended in tongues of fire upon Christ's apos- 
tles. By acquiring the Scriptures and the liturgy in their own language 
the Slavs — according to this notion — received “the word”, the Adyos, the 
precious gift which enabled them to understand and proclaim the true faith. 
This Pentecostal image is used by Theophylaktos in a passage of his Life 
of St. Clement where he tells us that Cyril and Methodius, before invent- 
ing the Slavonic alphabet, turned to the Holy Spirit : IIgss té6v Hagdxdntov 
dxoPhézcovar, 08 aodirov Sigor ab yAdiaou xai Toi Adyov BorfDea4, 

These explicit references to several basic tenets of the Cyrillo - Metho- 
dian tradition, coupled with the impression gained by a closer study of 
his correspondence, are, in my view, incompatible with the picture of Theo- 
phylaktos, painted by Zlatarski ® and some other Bulgarian historians, as 


a malevolent hellenizer, eager to uproot the Slavonic language and culture 





in his dioce: 





In rejecting thix oversimplified view, we need not go to the 
opposite extreme, represented for example by Ivan Snegaroy *® and D. A. 
Xunalatos,?? the first of whom argued that Theophylaktos actively promoted 
« Bulgarian national consciousness, and the second over-stressed his humane 
concern for his flock. In attempting to assess the role he played as archbi- 
shop of Bulgaria, 1 personally incline to a middle position, close to the 
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VN, Zlatarski, Istoriya na Bulgarskata Darshavca, 
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views of Ivan Dujéeo *8 and the Soviet scholar Gennady Litagrin.®® They 
believe, and I think rightly, that the Byzantine authorities, however much 
they affected to despise the Bulgarians as “barbarians” and strove con- 
stantly to assimilate their country into the Empire's administrative struc- 
ture, did not pursue therein a policy of systematic hellenization. To do 
so in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in the teeth of the solidly 
entrenched cultural traditions which the Bulgarians had inherited from 
their own past, would in any case have been hardly feasible. 

Mis into this bi-lingual, bi-cultural world of the Balkans at the turn 
of the eleventh century that I would like to fit our Theophylaktos. We may 
assume that he performed loyally and efficiently the task entrusted to him 
that of keeping the inhabitants of his mainly 
Slav-speaking diocese in subjection to Byzantium. How far he genuinely 


by his imperial master 


despised them is no doubt a matter of opinion. I would suggest myself that 
the disdain he showed towards them stems in a large measure from the 
literary conventions of the time. It is not for me to remind my present 
audience of the strangely similar terms in which, some hundred years la- 
ter, the learned archbishop of Athens, Michael Choniates, referred to his 
Athenian flock ®. Certainly Theophylaktos never ceased to sigh for the dis- 
tant delights of the City where he had studied and taught with distinc- 
tion, and with whose authorities of church and government he maintained 
close links. We do not know whether he learned the Slavonic language. 
But it is startling to read in one of his letters that he regarded himself a 
true citizen of Constantinople, bnt a Bulgarian by adoption (if this is what 
the admittedly obscure expression 16 &vov Bothyagos really means); and 
itis hard not to remain unmoved by the more homely details he gives occa~ 
sionally of himself, such as his fondness for a delicious local fish (almost 
certainly the celebrated Lake Ohrid trout) ® or his valiant attempts to take 
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his mind off the south wind that howled round his residence by composing 
iambic verses. 


Our last protagonist belongs not to two worlds, but to three: the 





worlds of Renaissance Italy, post-Byzantine Greece and Muscovite Rus 
The Russians have long regarded the monk Mazximos, who came to Mo- 
scow from Mount Athos in 1518 and lived in Russia until his death 38 
years later, and whom they call Maksim Grek (the Greek), as a major fi- 
gure in the history of their culture: even though they profited little from 
his learning and, as we shall see, treated him with revolting cruelty. In 
an epoch-making book, published in Louvain in 1943, Elie Denissoff proved 
conclusively that Maximos was none other than Michael Trivolis, a Greek 
expatriate who frequented the humanist schools of Haly in the late fifteenth 
century", It is not often that the biography of a major historical figure 
is so unexpectedly enlarged by a scholarly discovery; and Denissoff could 
claim with justice that, thanks to his book, the Life of Maximos the Greek 
assumed the shape of a diptych, of which Mount Athos was the hinge, 
and Htaly and Museovite Rus 

The Trivolai w 


connections. One branch had settled in Mistra. Michael was born in Arta 


ta were the two leaves. 








rea tistingnished Byzantine family, with Palacologan 


about 1170. Twenty years later we find him in Corfi, where he stood for 
election to the Governing Council. The results must have been wounding 
to his pride: 20 votes were cast for him, 73 against", It was probably in 





43. Tbid., cols. 393 - 396. On Theophylaktos of Ohrid, apart from the works cited 
above, see A. Leroy -Molinghen, “Protégoménes & une édition critique des ‘Lettres’ de 
Théophylacte de Bulgarie ou de Uautorité de la ‘Patrologie grecque’ de Migne", By- 
zantion, xiii (1938), pp. 253-262; V.A. Nikolaev, Feodalni otnosheniya 
° pokorenata ot Vizantiya Bulgariya, otraseni o pismata 
na Teofilakt Okhridski, Arkhiepiskop Balgarski (Sofia, 1951); 
Re Katitié, Boygapind xegt Ocogehixrov dgxtenoxéaov *Axoidoc, *Exerngic “Eraigelac 
Botarcivisy Lrowaw, xxz (1960 - 61), pp. 364-385; B.Panov, Teofilakt Okhrid- 
ski kako izvor za srednovekoonata istorija na Makedon- 
skiot narod (Skopje, 1971). 
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1492 that he moved to Florence, where his gocation as a scholar was 
strengthened and directed by the teaching of John Lascaris and Marsilio 
Ficino. The influence of Plato and of the Florentine “Platonic Academy” 
were to remain with him, for better or for worse, all his life. 

Another, very different, influence was experienced by Michael Tri- 
volis during those early years in Florence: that of the Dominican preacher 
Savonarola. Its full impact was to come later, after Savonarola’s execution 
in 1498; yet well before then we seem able to detect in Michael's tempera- 
ment a tens 





ion between the two basic propensities of his life—the huma- 





nist and the ascetic. 

In one of his later writings, composed in Russia, he described in de- 
tail the University of Paris". It has sometimes been assumed that he visited 
that city. This is unlikely; but he did announce to the Russians, half 
@ century later, the discovery of America, more precisely of a large land 
called Cuba * —“ politically” as Professor Sevéenko has observed, “one of 
his more prophetic statements”.*® 

The next phase of Michael's life in Italy took him in 1496 to Venice, 
where he worked for Aldus Manutius, who had just embarked on his great 
edition of the Greek authors, and two years later into the service of ano- 
ther dis hed Hellenist, Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, In 1502, 
after a religions conversion whose causes remain hidden from us, he enter- 
ed the Dominican order and became a monk in the monastery of San Mar- 








co in Florence. It is worth noting that this was the very monastery of 
which Savonarola had been the prior. Many years later Michael described 
to the Russians in great detail the life and organisation of the Dominican 
Order, while carefully concealing the fact that he had belonged to it him- 
self**. Ilis secret was to remain undiscovered for more than four centuries. 

Michael Trivolis’ career as a Dominican was brief. By 1506 we find 
him, now as the monk Marimos, in the Monastery of Vatopedi on Mount 
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Athos, hack in the Church of his fathers. We know little of his life at that 
time. What is clear is that, despite a strong aversion to the idiorrhythmic 
life then prevalent on Athos, he came to regard the Holy Mountain as his 
true spiritual home. 

It was in 1516 that the last and longest period of Marimos’ life began. 
In that year an embassy from the Muscovite ruler, Basil III, arrived on Mount 
Athos. Its purpose was to find and invite to Moscow a competent trans- 
lator, The Russian Church, from its birth in the tenth century and until 
the mid-fifteenth, had been directly subordinated to the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople; and during this period the royal library, relegated to the 
cellars of the Moscow Kremlin, had been enriched by a large number of 
Greek manuscripts brought from Byzantium. By the early sixteenth cen 
tury few if any Russians were capable of reading them. There was need 
of an expert to decipher them and to translate them into Slavonic. 

The choice of Maximos for this task was by no means obvious. He 
held no ccelesiastical office beyond that of a simple monk, and he knew 


no Russian, Yet his reputation as a scholar must have weighed in his fa 





vour. On his journey north he spent nine months cooling his heels in Con 
stantinople. There can be little doubt that the Patriarchate took this op 
sues which then dominated its 





portunity to brief him on the two vital i 
relations with Russia: the wish to restore its authority over the Russian 
Church, which had lapsed in the mid-fifteenth century; and the hope of 
obtaining from Muscovy aid, material or political, for the Greek Orthodox 
subjects of the Sultan. 

Maxim (as we may now call him, using the Russian form of his name) 
arrived in Moscow in March 1518. His first task was to prepare a trans- 
lation of patristic commentaries on the Psalter. As he still knew litile 
Russian, he had to translate from Greek into Latin, which his Russian 
collaborators then rendered into Slavonic. This extraordinarily cumbersome 
procedure could hardly fail to lead to errors of translation: for these 
Masim was later to pay dearly. 

Before leaving Mount Athos, Maxim had secured from the Russians 
@ promise that, his task completed, he would be allowed to go home. How- 
ever, the Muscovite authorities seemed in no hurry to honour their obliga- 
tion. Meanwhile, through his close contacts with local personalities, Maxim 
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was hecoming dangerously involved in public controversy. The first half 
of the sixteenth century was a period of great ferment in Muscovy: edu- 
cated Russians seemed to be locked in endless and passionate debate. They 
had indeed much to argue about: whether the sovereign was omnipotent, 
or should share his power with the aristocracy; whether heretics should be 
burnt at the stake; what was the role of monasticism in contemporary society; 
and what was the right relationship between church and state. One of these 
issnes requires brief examination here, for it had a lasting effect on Maxims 
fate. 

During the late Middle Ages two different types of monasticism were 
ia. On the one hand, we find, mainly in the central areas, 
ing land, often on a considerable scale, ex- 
ploiting peasant labour, practising works of charity and immersed in admi- 


prevalent in Rn 








the large coenobitie house, ow 


nistrative and economic activity, This type of monastery was known as 
“Josephian”, after the name of Joseph, abbot of Volokolamsk and an in- 
fluential figure at the turn of the fifteenth century. On the other hand, in 
the Far North, groups of small hermitages, known as Lavrai in Greek 
und skity in Russian, clustered round clearings in the forest. Their monks 
ieve that landowning was incompatible with the 






came increasingly to be 





monastic estate. It was in these remote skity that the contemplative 
tradition burned with a brighter flame; and the leaders of this movement, 
known as the “Elders from beyond the Volga’, became the spokesmen in 
fate mediccal Russia of the mystical teaching of Byzantine hesychasm™, 

When Maxim came to Russia the “Sosephian” party was on the ascen- 
dant, though the problem of monastic estates remained a burning issue. 
It is hardly surprising that Maxim, with his experience of Athonite monas- 
ficism, sided with the “Non-Possessors”, as the opponents of monastic 
estates were also called. With what seems to have been a certain lack of 
tact or caution, he allowed his Moscow cell to be used as a kind of dissident 
salon where critics of Muscovite society gathered to air their grievances. 
This, in sixteenth century Russia, was asking for trouble. 


50. See J. Meyendorff, Une controverse sur leréle social 
de UEglise: La queretle des biens ecclésiastiques au XVIe 
siécle en Russie (Chevetogne, 1956); F. von Lilienfeld, Nil Sorskij und 
seinen Schriften (Berlin, 1963). 
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In 1525 Maxim was arrested and tried by an ecclesiastical court pre- 
sided over by his arch-enemy, Metropolitan Daniel of Moscow. The charges 
against him included holding heretical views, slandering the Grand Prince 
of Moscow, having treasonable relations with the Turkish Sultan, claiming 
that the Russian Church's independence from the patriarchate was illegal, 
and denonneing the monasteries and the church for possessing land and 
peasants, The charge of heresy, based on no more than grammatical errors 
in his translations, was fulse and absurd; so also~ as we now know from mate- 
rial recently discovered in the Soviet Union—was the allegation of trea~ 


son. The last two char relating to the uncanonical status of the Rus- 





sian Church and to monastic estates, were presumably true. 


After a grossly biased trial Maxim was sentenced to solitary confine- 





ment in the Volokolamsk Monastery (the bastion of the “Possessors”), was 
putin chains and allowed neither books nor writing materials. His impris- 
onment was to last for 23 years. In 1531 he was tried again, largely, it seems, 


mntenced 





because of his refusal to confess to the earlier charges, and was 
to imprisonment in another monastery, Gradually the harshness of his treat- 
ment diminished, especially after his chief tormentor, the Metropolitan Da- 
nicl, was removed from office in 1539, and the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and AMexandria wrote soon afterwards to Tan IV, requesting his re- 
lease, Maxim repeatedly begged his jailors to let him return to Mount 
Athos. The stony-hearted Russian authorities refused all his requests to 
be allowed to go home, at least once on the grounds that he knew too 











much about their country. During the last few years of Maxim's life his 
torments came to an end. He was allowed to reside in the Trinity Monas- 
), where he spent 





tery of St. Sergius near Moseow (in what is today Zago 
his time teaching, writing and reading. Despite his fading eyesight, he taught 
@ fellow monk enough Greek to enable him to copy out the Psalter in that 
language, and wrote to his chief perseentor, the Metropolitan Daniel, consol- 
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ing him on his fal from power and offering him complete forgiveness. He 
died in the Trinity Monastery in 1556, at the age of almost ninety. 

The posthumous fate of Maxim the Greek in Russia was a curious 
one. His opinions on many matters of vital concern to Russian society 
were too much at variance with official policy to make him fully aceept- 
able, at least in the next few generations. It is true that the wonderful 
patience with which he endured 23 years of cruel torments caused him 
ians who were in 





fo be wenerated as a martyr, especially by those Rus: 
opposition to the official church. He had moreover, in his lifetime, a small 
circle of Russian admirers, some of whom were men of outstanding calibre. 
It is perhaps surprising to find among them the Tsar Ivan the Terrible. But 
Maxim's influence in Russia was always very limited. It is remarkable that 
this Byzantine scholar was long revered for his statements on the sign of 
the cross, while his references to Greek classical literature were largely ig- 
nored®*, It is only in this very restricted sense, I believe, that we can legiti- 
mately speak of Maxim as 6 xoearog portar)s tov “Phawv, to quote the sub- 











title of Papamichael’s Greck biography of him®4. 

Other scholars have pointed out that there is something symbolic in 
Maxim's Russian destiny. The rejection of a man who, in his spiritual life 
and in the depth of his scholarship, typified what was best in the culture 
of post-Byzantine Greece, marked in a real sense Russia’s turning away 
from her ancient heritage of Byzantium®’. It is true that, at the very time 
he was in Muscovy, the Russian churchmen were developing their egre- 
gions theory of Moscow the Third Rome, which ascribed to their capital 
city the role of focus of universal power and centre of the trae Orthodox 
faith. But Maxim was too much of a Byzantine at heart to be taken in by 





this meretricious substitute of the Byzantine oecumenical idea, propounded 
in Russia by his sworn adversaries, the “Josephian” monks. He could 
not fail to observe how, in sixteenth-century Russia, through the narrow- 
ing of spiritual horizons and in the wake of the Realpolitik of its 
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rulers, the Christian universalism of Byzantium was being transformed and 
distorted within the more narrow framework of Muscovite nationalism. 
Perhaps this is why Maxim's vision of the Christian commonwealth is, in 
the last resort, pessimistic. In a passage of pointed allegory he tells us that, 
toiling one day down a hard and wearisome road, he encountered a woman 
dressed in black, sitting by the roadside and weaping disconsolately. Around 
her were wild animals, lions and bears, wolves and foxes. “The road”, she 
said to Maxim, “is desolate and prefigures this last and accursed age”. [er 
name, she told him, was Vasileia®, 

T shall not attempt, in conclusion, to sum up my three mini-biogra- 
phies. I will merely suggest that the impact of Byzantium upon the peoples 
of Eastern Europe would be worth investigating further in each of the three 
phases I have tried to evoke today: the cultural spring of the early Mid- 
dle Ages, touched like every cultural spring — with the excitement of 
novelty and creation; the high noon of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 





when all seems constant and fixed, yet signs of decline are just beneath the 
surface, for all to read who have eyes to see; finally, the evening's 
lengthening shadows, when — in the century that followed the fall of Byzan- 
tium its heritage was obscured in some countries and rejected in others. 
The time was not so distant when this inheritance would become the pre- 
serve of churchmen, artists and scholars. Some of them at least, rightly or 
wrongly, may perhaps be inclined to look buck to Byzantium and its im- 
pact on Eastern Europe with feelings akin to those described by one of your 


poets as advovg mahiors, ao plan rove xowpoivrat. 








56. Sochineniya, ii (1860), pp. 319-337. See J.V.Haney, From Italy 
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IV 


THE CULT OF ST. DEMETRIUS OF THESSALONIKI 
IN THE HISTORY OF BYZANTINE-SLAV RELATIONS 


Many historians, I suppose, feel from time to time the urge to fit a partic- 
ular problem in which they happen to be interested into a wider conceptual 
framework, by combining the method of analysis with an attempt to paint on 
a broader canvass. When I was asked to deliver a lecture in your city, under 
the auspices of the Institute for Balkan Studies, I naturally felt honoured by, 
and grateful for, this invitation’. And then, in searching for a subject, I thought 
that this urge might be satisfied if I chose a theme at once restricted and ca- 
pable of being viewed within a wider context. The cult of St. Demetrius, which, 
as you know better than I, occupies a central position in the history of Thes- 
saloniki both in medieval and modern times, can also, it seems to me, be re- 
garded as a particular instance —and one singularly rich in historical content 
and dramatic overtones— of a process which I have endeavoured to study for 
a number of years: the transmission of Byzantine civilisation to the Slav peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe. 

In the history of the encounter between Byzantium and the Slavs we may 
distinguish, without perhaps too much oversimplification, three successive 
stages. The first has been termed the «Dark Age» of Byzantium. It covers, 
broadly speaking, the period from the late sixth to the early ninth century. In 
the European sector —the only one with which my paper is concerned— it was 
marked by the Empire’s desperate attempts to defend, first its northern frontier 
on the Danube, then its lands in the Balkan peninsula, and finally its very life, 
against the attacks of its enemies from the North —Slavs, Avars and Bulgars. In 
this struggle for survival, during which most of the North Balkan area, and 
much of the countryside in central Greece and the Peloponnese, were lost, per- 
manently or temporarily, to these invaders, the Empire was saved by its abili- 
ty to retain control of the more important coastal cities, above all, of course, 
Constantinople and Thessaloniki. The defence of Thessaloniki against the bar- 
barian attacks of the late sixth and of the seventh century are among the out- 
standing military achievements of the late Roman and early Byzantine state. 
In this achievement the cult of St. Demetrius played a role which it is impossi- 


1, Except for the notes and a few minor changes, this article is identical with the text of 
a paper read by the author at the Institute for Balkan Studies in Thessaloniki on 18 Decem- 
ber, 1973. 
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ble to over-estimate. The theme of my paper has thus a particular relevance 
to the earliest phase of Byzantine-Slav relations. 

The second phase begins in the early ninth century and ends in the late 
twelfth. It was, for Byzantium, an age of recovery and expansion. This resur- 
gence, at home and abroad, was crowned by many remarkable achievements. 
Two of them are of special relevance to my theme: during the ninth and tenth 
centuries the Slav tribes, who had occupied much of continental Greece and of 
the Peloponnesus during the preceding «dark age», were subdued, converted to 
Christianity and finally civilized by the Byzantines, thus becoming, in the only 
meaningful sense of this word, Greeks. Further north, beyond the Empire's 
borders, Byzantine civilization, spreading throughout the Balkans and thrust- 
ing deep into the lands beyond the Danube and the Black Sea, brought in this 
period the nascent states of Central and Eastern Europe into the orbit of Greek 
Christianity. In the history of Byzantium’s foreign missions there is no more 
remarkable period than the sixties and seventies of the ninth century. During 
these two decades, through the initiative of rulers and churchmen —especially 
the Emperors Michael III and Basil I, and the Patriarch Photius— the Bulgar- 
ians, the Russians and the Serbs were all conyerted to the Christian faith, and 
a mission, led by Cyril and Methodius, planted Byzantine Christianity and 
civilization in the heart of Central Europe. Of these ninth-century missions that 
of Cyril and Methodius is particularly germane to the theme of this lecture: 
for, as | hope to show, these two Byzantine missionaries were sustained in their 
arduous task in this remote land by their conviction that St. Demetrius was 
there to assist them in their hour of need. 

This age of expansion, associated with the Macedonian and Comnenian 
dynasties, came to an end, at least on the political plane, in the last two decades 
of the twelfth century. It was then that the Bulgarians and the Serbs revolted 
against direct Byzantine rule, and the Empire's hegemony in the northern regions 
of the Balkan peninsula came to an end for ever. In this third and last period, 
which spans the later Middle Ages, Byzantine civilization remained a dominant 
force in Eastern Europe. Politically, however, the Empire was a dying body. 
Taking advantage of the new balance of power, several East European nations, 
although they owed their religion and much of their culture to Byzantium, or 
perhaps just because of this fact, began to harbour ambitions to supplant their 
former masters and mentors. Some of their rulers began to claim that the centre 
of the Christian oikoumene, by the supernatural dictate of Divine providence, 
had moved, or would soon move, from the shores of the Bosphorus to the cap- 
ital of their own kingdom. These imperialist dreams were but a mirror-image 
of Byzantine political thought: their roots lay in the idea of the eternal Rome 
and in the concent of its translation, or misration. which the Byzantines them- 
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selves had used to support their belief that Constantinople was the New Rome. 
On the political plane, this concept was first explicitly extended to an East Eu- 
Topean country in the mid-fourteenth century: we find it in the claim, made by 
the court panegyrists of the Bulgarian tsar John Alexander, that the centre of 
the «renovated» Christian Empire had moved from Constantinople to his cap- 
ital, Trnovo. A century and a half Jater, after the Byzantine Empire had ceased 
to exist, these claims were carried a step further in the celebrated theory of 
«Moscow the Third Rome». 

The connection between the idea of the «translatio imperii» and the cult 
of St, Demetrius may not be immediately apparent. I believe, however, that 
a link, albeit tenuous and perhaps indirect, can be detected between the two. 
For if a «copy», or a «mirror-image», of Constantinople, destined to supplant 
it, could be created in a Slavonic country, there was no inherent reason why 
the same transposition could not be applied to Thessaloniki. It was, after all, 
the second most important city in the Empire, and, for so many foreign nations 
who desired to possess it, appeared, almost as much as Constantinople itself, 
as a KOGpOREpTdINtOS T)1¢'. And Thessaloniki, of course, was indissolubly 
identified with, and personified by, its patron saint Demetrius. So it is not sur- 
prising to find, in several Slavonic countries of the Middle Ages, a desire to 
set up a mirror-image of Thessaloniki. This desire, as T will show in the con- 
cluding part of this paper, occasionally even led their rulers or writers to claim 
that St. Demetrius had forsaken his city and was now extending his posthu- 
mous help to the enemies of Byzantium. 

Our first period, then, has as its main theme the role of St. Demetrius in 
defending his city against the attacks of the Avars and Slavs. This theme is viv- 
idly illustrated in one of the earliest datable hagiographical works devoted 
to the saint: the seventh-century document known as the Oatpara tod éytov 
Anmntptov, or Miracula Sancti Demeirii®. Let me say in passing that I am not 
so rash as to plunge into the many still unresolved problems involved in the 
dating and mutual relationship of the numerous medieval writings devoted 
to St. Demetrius. Halkin’s recent edition of the Bibliotheca Hagiographica 
Gracca lists some 40 of these works*. They include Maptipia, Oabpata, "EyKd- 
utc,and liturgical hymns stemming from widely different periods. Before theycan 
be safely used by the historian, they must be subjected to a thorough Quellen- 
kritik. In the meantime, we can but treat them with caution, and echo the hope, 


1. For this expression see E. Legrand, «Description des Oeuvres d'Art et de 'Eglise des 
Saints-Aptres de Constantinople. Po&me en vers iambiques par Constantin le Rhodien», 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, ix, 1896, p. 38. 

2. B.G., cxvi, cols 1203-1384. 


expressed by Professor Paul Lemerle in 1953!, that this considerable body of 
writings will one day be classified, dated and critically edited within what he 
called a Corpus Demetrianum. 

The Miracula Sancti Demetrii are a shining exception in this fog of textual 
uncertainty. The first section, or book, was written, between 610 and 620, by 
John, Archbishop of Thessaloniki. The second book has been reliably dated, 
on internal evidence, to the ninth decade of the seventh century. The text, it 
is true, stands in need of a modern critical edition: one has been promised us 
by Professor Lemerle. But there is no lack of scholarly works devoted to the 
Miracula: three of them appeared, almost simultaneously and independently, 
some twenty years ago: articles by Lemerle* and the Bulgarian historian Alex- 
ander Burmoy’, and a book by the Yugoslav scholar Franjo Barisié*. More 
recently, the relevance of this work to our subject has been illustrated by a 
Greek scholar, Mr. Antonios Papadopoulos’, 

The first two books of the Miracula are so rich in historical content that 
I can only enumerate some of the types of evidence they provide for the histo- 
rian: in no other contemporary work will he find so much precise and first- 
hand information on the military organisation and topography of Thessalo- 
niki during one of the most dramatic centuries of its history; on the methods 
of warfare and the technique of siege-craft used in the Balkan wars of the time; 
and on the strategy and tactics of the northern barbarians who, thrusting south- 
ward in successive waves down river valleys and across mountain passes, 
sought in the sixth and seventh centuries to gain a foothold on the warm Ae- 
gean coastland and to seize its commanding metropolis which always eluded 
their grasp. And in no other document stemming from the Christian world of 
the Middle Ages is the belief held by the citizens of a beleaguered city that they 
stood under the supernatural protection of a heavenly patron sovividly and poig- 
nantly expressed. They were convinced —and to this innumerable passages in the 
Miracula bear witness— that St. Demetrius saved Thessaloniki from epidemics, 
famine, civil war, and above all from barbarian attacks. Archbishop John de- 


1. P, Lemerle, «La composition et la chronologie des deux premiers livres des Miracula 
S. Demetrii», Brzantinische Zeitschrift, xlvi, 1953, p. 349. 

2. Lemerle, op. cit., pp. 349-361. 

3. A. Burmov, «Slavyanskite napadeniya sreshchu Solun v ‘Chudesata na sv. Dimitra’ 
i tyakhnata khronologiyay, Godishnik na Sofiyskiya Universitet, Filosof-Istor. Fak., xlvii, 
1952, 2, pp. 167-215. See the critical review of Burmov's article by S. Maslev in Izvestiya na 
Instituta za Bilgarska Istoriya, vi, 1956, pp. 671-691. 

4. F. Baritié, Cuda Dimitrija Solunskog kao istoriski izvori, Belgrade, 1953. 

5, A. Papadopoulos, ‘O dytog Anpurjrotos sic thy EAAnvuclw xal Bovkyaguely xagdo- 
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scribes in detail the first major siege of the city by the Avars and the Slavs!: 
modern scholars date this event variously either to 586 or 597; I personally, 
for reasons too long to enumerate here, prefer the first of these dates*. His 
account is so precise and vivid that it is hard to resist the impression that he 
must, at that time, have been a soldier, fighting on the city walls. The barbar- 
ian army, he tells us, numbered some 100,000 men and attacked the city with 
elaborate and fearsome siege-engines. When the assault was delivered, St. De- 
metrius appeared on the walls in the guise of a warrior (év énAitov oxhpart)® 
and speared the first assailant who had scaled a ladder. Throughout the week- 
long siege he continued to instil courage into the hearts of the defenders and 
fear into the enemy. The defeat of the assailants and the salvation of Thessaloniki 
were thus his personal victorious achievement (tot 40A0g6pov...16 KatopOapa)'. 

The role played by Archbishop John as a historian of his city and pane- 
gyrist of its patron saint was taken up, some sixty years later, by the anony- 
mous author of Book II of the Miracula. His account of the successive sieges 
of Thessaloniki by Avars and Slavs in the seventh century, his description of 
military technology, and the picture he paints of the gradual settlement of 
Slav tribes in northern Greece, are of considerable value to the historian. The 
role he ascribes to Demetrius in these military operations is unchanged.Time 
and again the saint saves Thessaloniki from disaster, encouraging his compa- 
triots by running round the city walls clothed in white (yAapb5a Levy pépov)', 
striking fear into the enemy fleet by walking on thesea, and appearing on horse- 
back to guard the city gates. 

The second book of the Miracula provides some valuable information 
about the basilica of St. Demetrius. This building, according to the Maptpw 
of the saint, was built in the fifth century by Leontius, Prefect of Ilyricum. I 
shall not discuss the controversial problem of the precise time in the fifth centu- 
ry when the church was constructed. Nor do I feel qualified to assess the re- 
sults of the archaeological work carried out in and beneath the basilica by 
Greek scholars such as Professors Xyngopoulos and Pelekanides®, and above 
all by the late George Soteriou who, in collaboration with his wife, pub- 


1. Miracula I, 13-15, P.G., cxvi, cols. 1284-1324, 

2. See the arguments in favour of 586 in Bari8ié, op. cit., pp. 56-64; cf. ibid., p. 10, and, 
more recently, A. Avenarius, «Die Awaren und die Slaven in den Miracula Sancti Demetrii», 
Byzantina, v, 1973, pp. 17-18. 

3. Mir. I, 13, 112, col, 1288. 

4. Ibid., col. 1289. 

5. Mir. IL, 1, 164, col. 1332. 

6. S. Pelekanides, I'gaxrri) xagdboon xai eluanrixde véyves ped Tip mpooomndenta too 
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lished in 1952 his magisterial book on the basilica of St. Demetriust. In delib- 
erately side-stepping these complex problems, I can plead in justification that 
the history of this building before the seventh century, and the nature of the 
site on which it was erected*, are of no direct relevance to the theme of this 
lecture: my concern here is with the later role played by the basilica as the fo- 
cus of the medieval cult of St. Demetrius. The Miracula describe a great fire 
which burnt down the church; and the same document tells us that, at the saint’s 
inspiration, a new and splendid one was, before long, built on the same site*. 
It is now generally accepted that the fire occurred between 629 and 634‘. It is 
clear, however, that the building was not wholly destroyed, and some of the 
mosaics, whose fragments have survived on the church’s west wall, have been 
reliably dated to the fifth or the sixth century’. As for the later cycle of mo- 
saics, executed after the basilica was rebuilt, and which include the two fa- 
mous panels on the piers at the entrance to the sanctuary, representing St. De- 
metrius between the two restorers of the church and St. Demetrius with two 
children, they are dated by virtually all the authorities to the seventh century. 
It is curious that they are not mentioned in the Miracula; remarkable that they 
were not destroyed by the Iconoclasts; and interesting to note that several au- 
thorities believe that the bishop who, in the first of these panels, stands beside 
St. Demetrius, is none other than Archbishop John, the author of the first book 
of the Miracula®, 

This remarkable prelate must have done much to shape and propagate 
the cult of St. Demetrius not only in Thessaloniki, but throughout the Greek- 
speaking world. We may surmise that he and the anonymous author of the 
second book of the Miracula contributed something to the growing tendency 
to depict Demetrius as a military saint: the change in his portrayal from a no- 


1. G. and M. Soteriou, ‘17 Bactiux) ros éyfow Anpnrolow Occaatovbsens, Athens, 195 

2. For a discussion of these problems see P. Lemerle, «Saint-Démétrius de Thessaloni- 
que et les problémes du Martyrion et du Transept», Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
Ixxvii, 1953, pp. 660-694; J. Walter, «St. Demetrius: The Myroblytos of Thessalonika», East- 
ern Churches Review, v, 2, 1973, pp. 159-160; and the forthcoming article by M. Vickers, «Sir- 
mium or Thessaloniki? A Critical Examination of the St. Demetrius Legend». 1 would like 
to express my gratitude to Mr Michael Vickers for letting me see the typescript of his article 
before publication. 

3, Mir. Il, 3, 183, col. 1348; A. Tougard, De l'histoire profane dans les actes grecs des 
Bollandistes, Paris, 1874, pp. 144-148. 

4. G, and M, Soteriou, op. cit., p. 25; A. Xyngopoulos, The Mosaics of the Church of 
‘St. Demetrius in Thessaloniki, Thessaloniki, 1969, p. 6.; Cf. R.S. Cormack, «The Mosaic 
Decoration of St. Demetrios, Thessaloniki», The Annual of the British School at Athens, 
no. 64, 1969, pp. 43-45. 

5. A. Xyngopoulos, op. cit., pp. 12-17. 
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bleman, clothed in a chlamys with its senatorial tablion, to a warrior, clad in 
armour, bearing a shield and carrying a sword or a spear, is particularly appar- 
ent from the tenth century onwards!. But the authors of the Miracula must 
have done much to pave the way for this metamorphosis. The epithets they 
lavish on the saint is evidence of this. St. Demetrius for them is not only the 
prronatpic’, the cwotnatptc? and the kndepav* of his city; he is also the d0A0- 
6poc? and the bréppayoc. And the latter epithet calls to mind an even greater 
power, whose heavenly protection was already then believed to rest on the 
mother of all Christian cities, the 1161¢ itself. The conviction that Constantino- 
ple was placed under the guardianship of the Theotokos is expressed in several 
contemporary Greek works describing how the Byzantine capital was saved 
in 626 from the assault of the Avars and Slavs’. The origin and date of the Aka- 
thistos hymn are no doubt still a subject of debate among scholars. But it is 
at least possible that the words of its celebrated kontakion, tf Omeppay@ otpa- 
t™my®, were composed at that time as a token of the Byzantines’ triumph and. 
gratitude at the salvation of their city’. Be that as it may, it is worth noting 
that in the first half of the seventh century, when the Avaro-Slav invasions 
threatened to engulf the two foremost cities of the Empire, their citizens were 
sustained in their struggle by the belief that they enjoyed the supernatural pro- 
tection of their respective patrons, the Mother of God and St. Demetrius. In 
this respect the Miracula Sancti Demetrii is a work symptomatic of an age when 
the Byzantincs became more convinced than ever before that their empire was 
divinely protected, and that its victories were those of the Christian religion. 

The period of recovery which followed the dark age of Byzantium was 
marked, as I have mentioned, by a remarkable resurgence of the missionary 
activity of the Byzantine Church. Freed, after 843, from the burden of the 
lengthy Iconoclast crisis, this Church was able not only to play an active role 
in the christianization and the hellenization of the Slavs in Greece; its missiona- 
ries abroad, with the support of the imperial government, now gained the al- 


1. See J. Walter, op. cit., pp. 174-177. 

2. Mir. Il, 1, 164, col. 1332; Mir. II, 6, 215, col. 1384. 

3. A. Tougard, op. cit., p. 142. 

4, Mir. II, 2, 169, col. 1336; Mir. Il, 4, 185, col. 1349. 

5. Mir. I, 13, 112, col. 1289; Mir. Il, 1, 167, col. 1333. 

6. Mir. Il, 4, 187, col. 1352. 

7. For these sources see F. Bari8ié, «Le siége de Constantinople par les Avares et les Slaves 
en 626», Byzantion, xxiv, 1954, pp. 371-395; A. N. Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, 
i, Amsterdam, 1968, pp. 173-196, 370-375. 

8. See The Akathistos Hymn, introduced and transcribed by E. Wellesz, Copenhagen, 
1957 [Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, ix], pp. xx-xxxiii; E, Wellesz, A History of Byzantine 
Music and Hynmoerarhy. 2nd. ed., Oxford, 1961, pp. 191-197, 
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legiance of a substantial part of the vast Slav world. The history of the mission 
of Cyril and Methodius, the outstanding achievement of the Byzantine Church 
in the ninth century, is too well known to require any detailed exposition here. 
I will only remind you that the embassy led by these two brothers to Central 
Europe in863,whose original purpose was to preach C! hristianity in the language 
of the Moravian Slavs, resulted in the rise of a whole Slavonic culture, root- 
ed in native traditions yet deeply permeated by the civilization of Byzantium. 
Its success was due initially to the invention by Cyril and Methodius of a Sla- 
vonic alphabet which enabled them to create a new literary language, based 
on the spoken dialect of the Macedonian Slavs, modelled on Greek, and intel- 
ligible to the whole Slavonic world. This language, Old Church Slavonic, into 
which the Scriptures, the liturgy and many works of religious and secular con- 
tent were translated from the Greek, remained throughout the Middle Ages the 
third international language of Europe and the sacred idiom of those Slavs —the 
Bulgarians, the Serbs and the Russians — who received their religion and much 
of their culture from Byzantium. It proved the most potent of all channels for 
the transmission of Greek Christianity to Eastern Europe. Among the many 
hagiographical writings translated into Slavonic during the Middle Ages, the 
works extolling St. Demetrius occupied a conspicuous place. But the relation- 
ship between the Cyrillo-Methodian mission and the cult of St. Demetrius had 
another, and more personal, aspect. Cyril and Methodius, as you all know, 
were natives of Thessaloniki. They could not fail to be deeply devoted to the 
memory of their city’s patron saint who, by the ninth century, had become inti- 
mately associated with every aspect of its religious and social life. Their ninth- 
century biographies clearly show that, in the far-away lands of their mission- 
ary work —in Moravia where they translated the Greek liturgy and scrip- 
tures and trained their disciples, in Venice where they disputed with their Frank- 
ish opponents, and in Rome where St. Cyril died in 869—they never ceased 
to regard the Byzantine Empire as their fatherland'. It is thus not surprising 
to find that Methodius, acting as Papal legate to the Slavs of Central Europe, 
beset during the last ten years of his life by countless difficulties due to the 
hostility of the Franks and the growing indifference of Rome, turned in his 
loneliness his thoughts to his native city and its patron saint. His biographer 
tells us that, shortly before his death (which occurred in 885), after completing 
the translation of most of the Old Testament, he celebrated a liturgy in honour 
of St, Demetrius on his feast day, the 26th October*. The Slavonic biographers 





1. See, in particular, Vita Constantini, xviii, 3: Constantinus et Methodius Thessalonicen- 
ses. Fontes, ed. F. Grivec and F. Tomsit, Zagreb, 1960 (Radovi Staroslavenskog Instituta,iv), 
p. 140; Vita Methodii, xvii, 7, ibid., p. 165. 

2. Vita Methodii, xv, 3, ibid. p. 164. 
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of Cyril and Methodius generally show themselves very conscious of the sym- 
bolic significance of the acts performed by their heroes. The eucharistic sa- 
crifice offered by Methodius in memory of St. Demetrius immediately followed 
the completion of his and his brother's life work: the Christian liturgy and 
Scriptures had now been made available to the Slavs in their own language. 
It is perhaps not straining the evidence too much to suggest that the ninth- 
century author of the Life of Methodius wished to imply that their mission had 
been accomplished under the special patronage of St. Demetrius. 

There is another piece of evidence linking C yril and Methodius with St. 
Demetrius: and, from the human standpoint, it is more poignant still. The 
earliest Old Church Slavonic text of the Mnvata, preserved in a Russian manu- 
script dated to the year 1096, contains a canon sung to St. Demetrius on his 
feast day’. The canon, 6 kavéy, is a central part of the office of Matins (the dp- 
Opoc), and consists of nine (or eight) odes (dat), each of which is formed of 
an eippos and a number of tponapta. No Greek original has been discovered 
for the canon, and its Old Church Slavonic text is ascribed by most present- 
day scholars, on strong internal evidence, to St. Methodius?. Much of it is fair- 
ly conventional in content, though local colour is provided by repeated refer- 
ences to Thessaloniki and by the description of the saint, in the first ode, as 
«the glorious patriot of the glorious Thessaloniki». The word I have trans- 
lated, somewhat inadequately, as «patriot» —otéestvoljubec— is obviously 
acalque of the Greek pu.onarpts, a term frequently applied to St. Demetrius 
inthe Miracula. But in the final ode of the canon, the author seems unable any 
longer to restrain his personal feelings, and his pent-up emotion bursts through 
the austere impersonality of the liturgical text. It would surely be hard to find, 
in the whole corpus of Orthodox hymnography, a more poignant expression 
of nostalgia for one’s native city. Let me quote, in translation, two ¢roparia 
of this ninth ode. 


«Hearken, 0 glorious one, to us who are poor and belong to you, and 
pity us, for we are parted and far away from your radiant temple. And 
our hearts burn within us, and we desire, o holy one, to be in your 
church and, one day, to worship within it through your prayers». 

«Why, 0 wise one, are we, your poor servants, deprived of your radiant 


1. The text ofthis canon was published by V. Jagié, Sluzhebnyya Minei za sentyabr’, oktya- 
bv’ i noyabr’, Pamyatniki Drevnerusskogo Yazyka, St. Petersburg, 1886, i, pp. 179-190; see 
also D. Cyzevékyj, «Neue Lesefriichte», Zeitschrift fiir Slavische Phitologie, xxiv, 1956, PP. 
49-81; and B.S. Angelov, Iz starata biilgarska, ruska i sribska literatura, Sofia,1958, pp. 1935. 

2. See R, Jakobson, «Methodius’ Canon to Demetrius of Thessalonica and the Old 
Church Slavonic Hirmoi», Sbornik Pract Filosofické Fakulty Brnénské Uni ity, Rotnik 
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splendour as, driven by the love of our Creator, we wander through 
alien lands and cities as warriors fighting, o blessed one, for the humil- 
iation of trilinguals and fierce heretics?» 


It has long been apparent to scholars that the mention of «trilinguals» provides 
a clue linking this canon with the Moravian and Pannonian mission of Cyril 
and Methodius. For the «trilinguals» were those, mainly Frankish, opponents 
of the two brothers who attacked the legitimacy of their Slavonic translation 
of the liturgy by claiming that it was permissible to celebrate the divine office 
only in three languages—Hebrew, Greek and Latin. Against them Cyril and 
Methodius and their disciples fought their hardest verbal battles?. And, as Ro- 
man Jakobson has observed, these troparia, apart from their yearning for Thes- 
saloniki and its basilica, end with what is in effect a battle-cry*. Directed 
against the enemies of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission, it re-echoes with equal 
force in the ninth century biographies of the two brothers. And so the last ode of 
this canon, with its nostalgia and note of defiance, gives us an authentic glimpse 
into the hearts and minds of the Apostles of the Slavs. Methodius, its prob- 
able author, has revealed himself to us at the end, like an artist who has left 
his signature inconspicuously at the bottom of a picture. 

The work of Cyril and Methodius and their disciples did much to spread 
the cult of St. Demetrius among those Slavonic peoples who, by their conver- 
sion to Byzantine Christianity and their adoption of the vernacular tradition 
which they created, became the beneficiaries of their life-work. These were the 
Bulgarians, the Serbs and the Russians. The main centres of the propagation 
of this cult were cities in which St. Demetrius was especially venerated: Ohrid 
in Macedonia, which became, after the collapse of the Cyrillo-Methodian mis- 
sion in Central Europe, a leading centre of Balkan Slav Christianity; Sirmium 
in the northern Balkans, where, according to several Maptopia of the saint, a 
basilica in his honour was built in the fifth century by Leontius, the Prefect of 
Illyricum*, and where a monastery of St. Demetrius, inhabited by Greek, Hun- 
garian and Slav monks, was founded in the eleventh century’; later also, as we 








1. Jagié, op. cit., p. 190. 
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shall see, the cities of Trnovo in Bulgaria and Vladimir in Russia’; and pre- 
eminently, of course, Thessaloniki itself. Early in the Middle Ages, its basilica 
of St. Demetrius became an object of pilgrimage for the whole East Christian 
world. Some of the Slav pilgrims, whose writings have survived, display in their 
descriptions of this church almost the same open-eyed wonder and religious 
awe which they reveal in their accounts of the sanctuaries of the Holy Land 
and Constantinople*. In no small measure was this veneration due to the holy 
myron, which was believed to flow from the saint’s relics, and samples of which, 
endowed with therapeutic and apotropaic powers, were taken back by these 
pilgrims to their homelands, Within the basilica, they offered their homage 
and prayers to St. Demetrius in front of the silver hexagonal ciborium, with 
six columns supporting a dome, standing on the left side of the central nave 
and which popular piety regarded as the place of the saint’s tomb®. 

The earliest unambiguous evidence of the veneration of St. Demetrius 
in Slavonic lands comes from the late ninth century. In the Macedonian proy- 
ince of Bulgaria, at the turn of the century, the leading disciple of Cyril and 
Methodius, St. Clement of Ohrid, wrote an encomium for his feast. It is a 
somewhat conventional and undistinguished work; yet it is noteworthy as the 
earliest non-liturgical text composed in the saint’s honour in the Old Church 
Slavonic language. Clement describes him as «the most glorious martyr» and 
as «the firm foundation of his fatherland»*. 


Balkanliinder», Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosoph.- 
hist. Classe, Vienna, cxxxvi, 1897, Abhandlung xi, pp. 93-98; J. Zeiller, Les origines chrétien- 
nes dans les provinces danubiennes de Empire Romain, Paris, 1918, pp. 81-83; K. Dieterich, 
«Zur Kulturgeographie und Kulturgeschichte des byzantinischen Balkanhandels», Byzanti- 
nische Zeitschrift, xxxi, 1931, p. 5! . Popovié, «Sirmium, ville impériale», Akten des VII. 
Internationalen Kongresses fiir christliche Archiologie, Vatican-Berlin, 1969, pp. 665-675. 
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Ovotis Briavrivohoyixod Livedolov, Oecoadovixn, 1953, iii, Athens, 1958, p. 138. 
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Pravoslavnyi Palestinskiy Sbornik, iv, 3, St. Petersburg, 1887, p. 25; French transl. B, de Khit- 
rowo, Itinéraires russes en Orient, 1, i, Geneva, 1889, p. 147; Monk Zosimus (c. 1420): Kho- 
zhenie inoka Zosimy, ed. Kh. M. Loparev, Pravoslavnyi Palestinskiy Sbornik, viii, 3, 1889, 
P. 12; transl. Khitrowo, p. 208; Isaiah of Chilandar (1489), Skazanie o sv. gore Afonskoy, 
ed. Archimandrite Leonid, Moscow, 1882; transl. Khitrowo, pp. 263-264. 

3. The role played by the ciborium in the development of the cult of St. Demetrius is dis- 
cussed by G. and M. Soteriou, op. cit., pp. 18-20, by P. Lemerle, «Saint-Démétrius de Thes- 
salonique et les problémes du Martyrion et du Transept», loc. cit., pp. 664-673, by N. Theo- 
toka, «epi tv KiBapiav tob éyiov Anuntpiow, Maxedorixd, ii, 1953, pp. 395-413, and 
by J. Walter, op. cit., pp. 160-163. 

4. Kliment Okhridski, Sabrani Siichineniya, i, ed. B.S. Angelov and others, Sofia, 1970, 
pp. 221-237. 





Of greater interest is the iconographic evidence of the popularity of St. 
Demetrius in medieval Serbia. Two biographical programmes, each consisting 
of two scenes, are painted at Detani and in the Church of St. Demetrius at Peé. 
The fourteenth-century wall paintings at Deéani represent the saint defending 
Thessaloniki —anachronistically— against the Cumans, and rebuilding a tower 
on the city walls. The paintings at Peé, which have been dated to the seventeenth 

century, depict Eusebius, archbishop of Thessaloniki in the late sixth cen- 
tury, praying before the relics of St. Demetrius, while to the right of this scene, 
in answer to his prayer, the saint, clad in armour, forces back with a lance a 
group of enemy soldiers attempting to scale the walls. These paintings were 
clearly intended to illustrate the story of the Avaro-Slav siege of Thessaloniki 
in 586 told in the first book of the Miracula. They follow the written account 
with clarity and precision. Mrs. Anka Stojakovié, who has studied these paint- 
ings, has plausibly suggested that their connection with the text of the Mira- 
cula, however close, is indirect, and that a pictorial intermediary should be 
postulated!. It is indeed likely that these Serbian paintings reproduced, in sum- 
mary form, the elements of a biographical cycle from the basilica of St. Deme- 
trius in Thessaloniki, We know from the second book of the Miracula that at 
least one scene of this cycle existed in the seventh century*; and several frescoes 
of this biographical programme were discovered in the church in 1907-8; 
they perished in the great fire of 19173. 

These paintings at Deéani and Peé are interesting for several reasons: they 
show that works of art which once existed in the centres of the Byzantine world 
can sometimes be reconstructed with the help of copies or imitations preserved 
on the periphery of this world; they illustrate the impact of the cult of St. De- 
metrius on the cultural life of late medieval Serbia; and, depicting as they do 
the repulse of the Slavs from the walls of a city they so often desired to capture 
and possess, they testify to the ecumenical spirit which animated the medieval 
Byzantine Commonwealth, a community in which there was little or no scope 
for the growth of nationalism in the modern sense of the word. 

The Russians did not lag behind the Bulgarians and the Serbs in their ven- 
eration of the peyaAopaptus and popofdytys of Thessaloniki. His name —Di- 
mitri or Dmitri in Russian— has from the eleventh century to the present day 
been widely popular in all sections of Russian society. Already in the pre-Mon- 
gol period of Russian history it was borne by several members of the ruling 


1, A. Stojakovié, «Quelques représentations de Salonique dans la peinture médiévale 
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dynasty. It was the Christian name of Izyaslav, Prince of Kiev (with two inter- 
tuptions) from 1054 to 1078. During his reign in the Russian capital Izyaslav 
founded and richly endowed a monastery dedicated to St. Demetrius which, 
as the Russian Primary Chronicle tells us, he hoped would eclipse in importance 
the Kiev Monastery of the Caves, Russia’s foremost monastic foundation’, 
Several seals of the same prince have been found, on which is represented the 
standing figure of St. Demetrius, ringed by a Greek inscription®. Aneven more 
notable bearer of this Christian name was Vsevolod III, Grand Prince of Suz- 
dal’ and Viadimir from 1176 to 12125. In 1162, as a young boy, he was exiled 
by his elder brother to Constantinople‘. Whether he visited Thessaloniki we do 
not know; but in the closing years of the twelfth century, when Vsevolod had 
become the most powerful ruler in Russia, he built in his capital, Vladimir, 
the magnificent cathedral of St. Dimitri, whose compact majesty and celebra- 
ted stone relief carvings belong to the finest achievements of medieval Russian 
art’. On that occasion he had a relic connected with St. Demetrius, which a 
contemporary Russian chronicler tantalizingly describes as «a tomb slab», 
transported from Thessaloniki to his capital*. 

The cult of St. Demetrius in medieval Russia was also fostered by numer- 
ous hagiographical writings. Most of them were translations from the Greek, 
but several are local and original products. The most popular native saints in 
the Kievan period were Boris and Gleb, the sons of St. Vladimir, the Russian 
tuler who converted his country to Christianity. In 1015 they were murdered 
for political motives. Their Christian resignation at the moment of death, and 
their refusal to defend themselves from their assassins, caused their compatriots 
to regard them as martyrs, not in the sense that they were killed for the Chris- 
tian faith, but because, by their act of non-resistance, they chose to die as in- 
nocent and voluntary victims in conscious imitation of Christ. Boris and Gleb 
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were canonized by the Russian Church soon after their death; and by a strange 
paradox, these champions of non-resistance came to be regarded as the heav- 
enly protectors of the Russian people, in war and in peace. One of their Rus- 
sian biographers, writing in the eleventh or early twelfth century, draws a sig- 
nificant parallel: addressing these murdered princes, he exclaims: «You fight 
for and help your fatherland, just as the great Demetrius did for his own father- 
land»*. And the town of Vyshgorod near Kiev, where the bodies of Boris and 
Gleb were laid to rest, is termed by the same author «a second Thessaloniki»*. 
It would be hard to find a better example of the spell cast on the minds of the 
medieval Slavs by the holy places of the Byzantine Empire than this attempt 
by the Russians, at the dawn of their Christian history, to create in their own 
country a copy, or a mirror-image, of the shrine of Thessaloniki. 

Among the Slavonic texts relating to St. Demetrius for which no Greek 
model has been found, one, attributed to a late medieval or sixteenth century 
Russian author, is particularly curious. It tells the story of a pagan chieftan 
who, while unsuccessfully besieging Thessaloniki, captured two maidens, and 
took them back home to his country. He then said to them: «I hear that you 
have a great god called Demetrius, who works many miracles. Embroider me 
his likeness on an image, so that I might venerate him and defeat my enemies, 
while I carry his image in front of my army». The maidens, thinking that their 
captor intended to blaspheme the embroidered image, refused. But threatened 
with death, they finally consented. The image completed, they tearfully fell 
asleep. During the night, they were miraculously transported by St. Demetrius to 
his church in Thessaloniki, where the image remained beside the saint’s tomb‘. 

The obviously folkloristic features of this story no doubt explain the fact 
that it —or perhaps its written source— inspired one of the oral religious poems 
of Russia. These poems, the dukhovnye stikhi, believed to have been composed 
between the fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries, were recited until recently 
by groups of itinerant professional singers. One of them tells much the same 
story, though with several interesting modifications. The image embroidered 
by the two maidens becomes a magic carpet, on which, with the help of Deme- 
trius and a strong wind, they are carried through the air from the clutches of 
their tormentor to the safety of Thessaloniki. During the siege St. Demetrius 
rises from his tomb and defeats the enemy, mounted curiously, but not with- 
out pointed symbolism, upon a white donkey. Finally, the poem names the 
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barbarian ruler who besieged Thessaloniki: it is the Tatar Khan Mamai, whose 
armies were defeated in 1380 by the Russian forces, commanded by Prince 
Dimitri of Moscow’. The anachronistic attempt to graft the story of a miracle 
performed by St. Demetrius onto the historic victory gained over the Ta- 
tars by a Muscovite prince who bore his name may serve to measure the im- 
pact which the cult of the Thessalonian saint had upon the poetic imagination 
of the Russian people. 

We have seen how the Russians, by linking the veneration for their na- 
tional saints Boris and Gleb with the cult of St. Demetrius, created in their 
country a «copy», or a «mirror-image» of Thessaloniki, But the mirror-image, 
incertain circumstances, could be used not only to reflect, but also to supersede, 
its model. As I suggested in my opening remarks, something of the kind was 
attempted on the political plane in the late Middle Ages, when rulers and writ 
ers in several Slavonic countries began to lay exclusive claim to the heritage 
of Byzantium: the concept of the Empire's renovatio could thus be used to 
support the idea of its translatio. We must now, in conclusion, consider briefly 
how far the shift from imitation to substitution can be observed in the attitudes 
adopted by the Slavs in the Middle Ages towards St. Demetrius and his cult. 

The idea that Demetrius has forsaken his city, has changed his allegiance 
and is actively assisting the enemies of the Empire, may well have originated 
in the attempt, made by the Bulgarian rebels, to seize Thessaloniki in 1041. 
The chronicler Scylitzes tells us that during the siege of the city the soldiers of 
the garrison spent a whole night in prayer by Demetrius’ grave, annointed them- 
selves with the myron which flowed from his tomb, and on the next day sallied 
forth to inflict a crushing defeat on the enemy. The Bulgarian prisoners told 
the Thessalonians that, in the heat of the battle, they had seen a young horse- 
man, leading the Byzantine army and discharging fire which consumed the 
enemy. This, Scylitzes assures us, was St. Demetrius himself*. It was perhaps 
only natural that the Bulgarians, who in the eleventh and twelfth centuries re- 
peatedly tried to free themselves from Byzantine domination, were tempted 
to draw a lesson from their defeat, and to enlist on their side the supernatural 
aid of so formidable a champion. Surprisingly enough, however, the first re- 
corded attempt to make St. Demetrius change sides was made by the Russians. 
In 907, according to the Russian Primary Chronicle, Oleg, prince of Kiev, be- 
sieged Constantinople. The Byzantines, in this hour of peril, attempted to save 
themselves by sending the Russian ruler poisoned food and wine. The latter, 
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however, was too cunning to fall for this trick, and declined to partake of the 
gifts. Whereupon, the chronicler writes, «the Greeks were afraid, and said: 
"This is not Oleg, but St. Demetrius, whom God has sent against us’»*. This 
astonishing statement, ascribed to the Byzantines bya Russian monastic chron- 
icler, writing two centuries later and recounting a period when his compatriots 
were still pagans, has puzzled many a scholar. To my knowledge, the only at- 
tempt to explain the appearance of Oleg as an avatar of St. Demetrius was made 
in 1934 by the Danish scholar Stender- Petersen. He has argued, on the whole 
convincingly, that some ofthe stories in the Primary Chronicle, particularly 
those describing military stratagems, go back to a cycle of Viking sagas created 
by the Scandinavian mercenaries of Byzantium. The story of how Oleg out- 
witted the Greeks may well be a fragment of one of them. And it is possible, 
though by no means certain, that the bizarre appearance of St. Demetrius in 
this tale was the work of the great Viking Harold Hardrada and his retinue, 
who served in the emperor's Varangian Guard and are believed to have 
been in Thessaloniki in 1041, the very year of the miraculous defeat of the Bul- 
garians by the city walls, described by Scylitzes*. 

The second attempt to appropriate St. Demetrius was made by the Bul- 
garians. As itis more widely known, I need only refer to it very briefly. In 1185, 
in northern Bulgaria, the two brothers Peter and Asen raised a revolt against 
Byzantine rule. The revolt became a war of liberation, and in 1187 the Empire 
was forced to acknowledge the existence of an independent Bulgaria between 
the Balkan Mountains and the Lower Danube. Byzantine dominion over this 
area, which had lasted for 169 years, was at an end. The contemporary Greek 
chronicler Nicetas Choniates, our main source for these events, states that in 
the carly stages of the revolt Peter and Asen built in Trnovo, the future capi- 
tal of the «Second Bulgarian Empire», a church dedicated to St. Demetrius, 
and announced to their followers assembled in it that God had decided to re- 
store their freedom to the Bulgarian people. And, they added, «for this reason 
Christ's martyr Demetrius had deserted the metropolis of Thessaloniki and 
the church there in which he had dwelt among the Byzantines, and had come 
to them (i.e. to Bulgaria) to help and support them in their enterprise»*. The 
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effect of these claims on the morale of the rebels was, as Nicetas himself admits, 
considerable; the more so since a few months earlier Thessaloniki had been 
captured by the Normans. 

The Byzantines did all they could to deprive the Bulgarians of this power- 
ful weapon of psychological warfare. This became easier when they recaptured 
Thessaloniki from the Normans. In 1207 the Bulgarian King Kalojan laid siege 
to the city, which was then part of the Latin Empire of the Crusaders. Just be- 
fore he was to deliver the main assault, he died in mysterious circumstances. Once 
again the Thessalonians ascribed their delivery to the intervention of their pa- 
tron saint. John Stauracius, the thirteenth-century Chartophylax of the Metro- 
polis of Thessaloniki, asserts that in the night Kalojan was mortally wounded 
by St. Demetrius, who appeared before him in the guise of a warrior on a white 
horse'. This story, it is true, was viewed with some scepticism by the contempo- 
rary Byzantine historian George Acropolites*. But it is symptomatic of the Ti 
valry displayed by the East European peoples of the Middle Ages for the fa- 
vours and the military assistance of St. Demetrius. The episode of Kalojan's 
death at his hands could be regarded by the ‘Thessalonians as a kind of revenge 
for the attempt of his elder brothers Peter and Asen to appropriate the saint 
for themselves and their country. 

We must not, to be sure, exaggerate the importance of this rivalry, nor 
try to read too much into these factitious efforts of the Slavs to engage in hag- 
iological larceny. It is doubtful whether they were ever intended to be more 
than temporary expedients or tactical manoeuvres. At times when a Slavonic 
nation was at war with the Empire, to have St. Demetrius fighting on your side 
was no doubt encouraging for your armies and gratifying to your nation- 
al pride. But, on a deeper and more permanent level of consciousness, the 
Slavs knew well, of course, that the supernatural presence of the peya.opaptug 
was vouchsafed above all places to his own basilica; and for this reason Thessa- 
Joniki always remained in their eyes a holy and prestige-laden city. Of this be- 
lief we have seen many instances: Russian pilgrims flocked to its basilica; the 
saint’s victories over the Slavs were depicted on the walls of Serbian and Bul- 
garian churches; all the Slavs described him by the epithet Solunski, derived 
from the Slavonic name of his city. So great were the healing properties attri- 
buted to the myron flowing from his basilica in Thessaloniki that it was some- 
times used by the Bulgarian church in the fourteenth century instead of the 
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holy chrism in the sacrament of baptism: a practice deprecated by the Byzan- 
tine Patriarch Kallistos in a letter to the clergy of Trnovot. 

In the last resort, I believe, the attempts sometimes made by the Slavs in 
the later Middle Ages to appropriate St. Demetrius reflect no more than a cer- 
tain capacity for «double-think», and a measure of ambiguity in their attitude 
towards their Byzantine teachers in the Christian faith. This ambiguity is like- 
wise apparent in the realm of political thought: however tempted some of the 
Slay rulers may have been to lay claim to the universal heritage of Byzantium, 
few if any of them were seriously or for long disposed to challenge the belief, 
inherited from their ancestors, that Constantinople was the true centre of the 
Christian Commonwealth, and that he who reigns in that city is its divinely 
appointed master. Much the same, it seems to me, could be said of the cult of 
St. Demetrius. To claim his special or exclusive favours may have flattered the 
national vanity of this or that Slav people. But this embryonic nationalism was, 
in the Middle Ages, sublimated by the belief that these countries were part of a 
wider and greater society. For the Slavs, as for all the Orthodox peoples of East- 
ern Europe, St. Demetrius was not only a local saint whose cult had spread 
throughout the Greek-speaking world. He was also, in an exact and literal sense, 
& dyog tig olkovpévns. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BYZANTIUM AND RUSSIA 
(11th-15th Century) 


The history of Russo-Byzantine relations, in the study 
of which Russian scholars, before and after 1917, have 
understandably played the leading role, has in recent years 
attracted the attention of Byzantinists in many countries. 
Its importance was demonstrated again in 1966, when it 
formed one of the main topics on the agenda of the XIIIth 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies, held in Ox- 
ford. I do not wish to repeat the arguments and conclu- 
sions voiced by the authors of papers on this subject pre- 
sented at the Congress — notably G. G. Litavrin, A. P. Kaz- 
dan, Z. V. Udalcova, I. Sevéenko, F. von Lilienfeld, 
D. S. Likhaéev and J. Meyendorff !— nor to summarise the 
earlier findings of Soviet authorities in this field, such as 
M. V. Levéenko and M. N. Tikhomirov. Nor could I at- 
tempt in this brief paper, even if I wished, a comprehen- 
sive survey of the relations — political, religious, economic, 
cultural and artistic — between the Byzantine Empire and 
Russia during four and a half centuries. 

It seems preferable, in the circumstances, to set myself 
a more limited aim. | propose to consider three problems 
which, in my opinion, deserve fuller investigation. They 
can be put in the form of questions: 1) What reasons im- 
pelled the ruling classes of Byzantium and Russia to main- 
tain and develop relations between their respective coun- 
tries? 2) [low far was the Byzantine theory of the Empire’s 
universal hegemony compatible with the political sove- 
reignty of the Russian rulers? 3) How did the different so- 
cial groups in medieval Russia respond to Byzantium’s 
cultural impact? 

In the brief remarks that follow I cannot, of course, 
claim to provide a complete answer to these questions. 
Their aim can be no more than to stimulate further discus- 
sion. 

I. The Motivation of Russo-Byzantine Relations 


The motive forces behind these relations will be rightly 
understood only if it is recognised that those who promo- 
ted them were often impelled by genuine and disinterested 
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sians supplying Byzantium with raw materials in exchange 
for manufactured goods. Although the benefit which this 
trade brought to the Empire was reduced by the fact that 
much of it was then controlled by the Genoese and the 
Venetians, food supplies from the northern hinterland of 
the Black Sea remained of vital importance to Constanti- 
nople.!! 

Trade was an important factor, too, in the Russians’ 
determination to maintain their relations with Byzantium. 
The privileges accorded to the Russian merchants in Con- 
stantinople had, it seems, been significantly curtailed since 
the early tenth century; but they were still welcome there 
and, thanks to the goods which they brought back to Kiev 
and other Russian cities, the ruling classes of their native 
land were able to appreciate the sartorial and culinary 
delights of Byzantine civilisation and to indulge their 
taste for luxurious living. The prestige which came from 
political association with Byzantium, greatly valued by 
Russian princes of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, does 
not seem to have been any less appreciated by them in the 
late Middle Ages, when the Empire was but a shadow of 
its former self. Finally, the desire to possess the fruits of 
Byzantium’s civilisation, and especially to be guided by 
the doctrinal authority and spiritual experience of its 
Church, must be reckoned among the essential reasons 
which impelled the Russians to keep open the channels of 
communication with the cities and monasteries of the Em- 
pire. 





11, Russia’s position in the Byzantine Commonwealth 
of Nations 


In the Byzantine view, the relations between the Em- 
pire and other countries, particularly those whose rulers had 
accepted the Eastern Orthodox form of Christianity, were 
not, and could not be, relations between equals. It was 
axiomatic to the political thinking of the Byzantines that 
their emperor was the kosmokrator, whose authority, ideal- 
ly co-extensive with the Oikoumene, the civilised world, 
extended in practice over those lands of Eastern Europe 
which from the religious and cultural standpoint lay 
within the Empire's orbit. By the tenth century, as we see 
from the Book of Ceremonies, they had evolved the concept 
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of a hierarchy of subordinate states, revolving in obedient 
harmony round the throne of the universal autocrat in 
Constantinople. This international society of nations, con- 
ceived of by their political philosophy, may, I believe, legi- 
timately be termed the Byzantine Commonwealth. Entry 
into this Commonwealth was secured for a given country 
by its ruler’s acceptance of Byzantine Christianity, and 
implicitly thereby of the emperor's sovereignty. 

Medieval Russia was, in the eyes of the Byzantines, no 
exception to this rule. Byzantine claims to political hegemo- 
ny over the country are attested in a number of documents. 
In 867 the Patriarch Photius asserted that the Russians, by 
accepting Byzantine Christianity, had become «subjects» 
(hypekooi) and «friends» (proxenoi) of the Empire.'? The 
same type of relationship, in which the concepts of subjec- 
tion and alliance were combined, is, in my opinion, implied 
in the term hypospondos used by Cinnamus to define the 
status occupied in the mid-twelfth century by the prince of 
Galicia vis-a-vis the Emperor Manuel Comnenus,'* and in 
the symmachia offered in 1165 by the same emperor to the 
prince of Kiev.'4 I have argued elsewhere that all these 
technical terms can best be understood in the light of the 
Roman conception of «foederalio» which defined the sta- 
tus of the «socii populi Romani», autonomous subjects of 
the empire who, by virtue of a treaty (foedus) concluded 
with Rome, guarded her frontiers in exchange for a regu- 
lar subsidy, imperial protection and the right of self- 
government.!® The most eloquent and explicit assertion of 
the Byzantine claims to sovereignty over Russia was made 
between 1394 and 1397 by the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Anthony IV. In a letter to Basil I of Moscow, in which he 
rebuked him for removing the emperor’s name from the 
commemorative diptychs of the Russian Church and for 
declaring «we have the Church, but not the emperor», the 
patriarch stated: «It is not possible for Christians to have 
the Church and not to have the emperor.» «The holy empe- 
ror,» he goes on to say, «is not as other rulers and gover- 
nors of other regions are... he is consecrated basileus and 
autokrator of the Romans — that is, of all Christians.» 1° 

What was the attitude of the Russians to these grandi- 
loquent claims? It seems to me that to answer this question 
correctly we must distinguish not merely between politics 
and ideology, but also between different conceptions of so- 
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vereignty held, at least in Eastern Europe, by the men of 
the Middle Ages. In terms of political power there is no 
evidence that the Russian princes in this period ever beha- 
ved as subjects of the emperor of Byzantium; nor is it 
likely that they would ever have tolerated, except in eccle- 
siastical matters, his direct intervention in the internal 
affairs of their principalities. It is equally obvious that the 
emperors lacked the military and political means to impo- 
se their dominion over the Russian princes, as the khans 
of the Golden Horde were able to do between 1240 and 
1480 by imposing tribute and conferring investiture upon 
them. Nor could the metropolitans of Kiev and Moscow, 
even when they were Byzantine citizens and thus to some 
degree the emperor's political agents, ever hope to enforce 
his direct sovereignty over their Russian flock. Geographi- 
cal distance, the power wielded by the Russian princes in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Mongol domination, 
and the growing weakness of the Empire in the late Middle 
Ages — these facts prevented Russia from ever becoming 
in any meaningful sense a political dependency of Byzan- 
tium. 

And yet there is evidence to show that at different ti- 
mes between the conversion of Russia to Christianity in 
the late tenth century and the fall of the Empire in 1453 
the belief that the basileus was the supreme head of the 
Christian Commonwealth, and that such he possessed a 
measure of jurisdiction over Russia, was accepted by the 
rulers of that country. The emperor’s supreme position in 
Christendom was emphasised in the Nomocanones, the ma- 
nuals of Byzantine canon law, which formed the constitu- 
tion of the Russian Church,'? and also in the «Hortatory 
Chapters» of the sixth-century Byzantine writer Agapetus 
which, in a Slavonic translation, enjoyed some popularity 
in medieval Russia.!® The authors of the Russian 
Primary Chronicle, in accordance with this outlook, 
ascribed to the emperor the highest rank in Christen- 
dom, superior to that of local princes.!® Vladimir I 
assumed at his baptism the name of the reigning 
emperor of Byzantium, Basil II, thereby acknowledging 
that within the family of Christian rulers the latter was his 
spiritual «father». In the frescoes which Prince Yaroslav 
caused to be painted about 1045, in his cathedral of 
St. Sophia in Kiev, and which represented him and his 
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family, the prince’s head is unnimbed and his clothes, whi- 
le depicted with some splendour, lacked some of the attri- 
butes of the Byzantine emperor; ” by contrast, in another 
cycle of frescoes painted in the same church during the 
first quarter of the twelfth century, the emperor is shown 
presiding over the games in the Hippodrome in Constanti- 
nople, and his head is surrounded by a nimbus, a characte- 
ristic feature of imperial iconography.?! In the late thir- 
teenth or early fourteenth century a Russian ruler is said 
to have borne the Byzantine court title of 6 éxt t%g tpamétyg 
(of which the Russian equivalent was possibly stolnik), 
and his envoy to Constantinople, a Byzantine writer as- 
serts, conveyed his master’s «reverent homage» to the Em- 
peror Andronicus II.22 In a letter written in 1347 to Sy- 
meon, the grand prince of Moscow, the Emperor John VI 
Cantacuzenus wrote: «Yes, the empire of the Romans, as 
well as the most holy Great Church of God [i. e. the Pat- 
riarchate of Constantinople] is — as you yourself have writ- 
ten—the source of all piety and the teacher of law and 
sanctification.» % This clearly implies the existence of an 
earlier — not extant— letter written by the Russian sove- 
reign, in which he explicitly acknowledged the emperor's 
legislative authority over Russia. And in 1452, the year 
before the fall of Constantinople, the grand prince of Mos- 
cow, Basil I], wrote to the Emperor Constantine XI in 
these terms: «You have received your great imperial scept- 
re, your patrimony, in order to confirm all the Orthodox 
Christians of your realm and to render great assistance to 
our Russian dominion and to all our religion.» 24 The idea 
that the emperor enjoys certain prerogatives in Russia. 
though veiled in diplomatic language, is clearly apparent 
in these two late medieval texts. 

The apparent conflict between «political reality», a pla- 
ne on which medieval Russia was wholly «independent» of 
Byzantium, and the «sphere of ideology» in which the Em- 
pire’s universalist claims were in some measure accepted 
by the Russians, has often been pointed out by historians. 
Sometimes, it seems to me, this contradiction has been 
made to appear more intractable than it need be by a ten- 
dency — whether conscious or not — to view Russo-Byzan- 
tine relations from the standpoint of modern inter-state 
relations or else in terms of a struggle between Russian 
«nationalism» and Byzantine «imperialism». It may be 
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doubted whether these are very helpful criteria with which 
to approach this problem. On both sides of the Black Sea 
medieval statesmen were actuated by a mixture of Real- 
politik and more abstract conceptions rooted in the political 
thought of the time. A basic axiom of this thought was the 
existence of a single Christian community, whose centre 
was in Byzantium, destined to foreshadow on earth the 
heavenly kingdom. It did not follow that every nation 
within this Commonwealth owed direct political allegiance 
to the emperor. The Byzantines were not such pedantic 
doctrinaires as to claim that the Russian princes were in 
fact their emperor’s servants. Even the title of Pasthedg tav 
‘Poswy assumed in the middle of the fourteenth century 
by the Emperor John Cantacuzenus,” must have been lit- 
tle more than a psychological compensation for Byzantium’s 
present impotence and perhaps a pious hope for the future. 
As for the Russians, they too were perfectly capable of thin- 
king of their country’s relations with the Empire on two pla- 
nes. To conceive of different types of sovereignty was not so 
very difficult for men of the Middle Ages. In his own 
lands the Russian prince was a fully sovereign ruler, a true 
samoderzhets (at least before the Mongol invasion); in 
relation to Byzantium, as &pyov ‘Posias, he occupied 
a subordinate position in the hiecrarchal structure of the 
Commonwealth. In the last resort, although it would be 
vain to attempt to define the political relations between 
Byzantium and medieval Russia in precise legal or con- 
stitutional terms, it is not, | believe, misleading to suggest 
that from the country’s conversion to Christianity to the 
fall of Byzantium in 1453 the Russian rulers with the 
sole recorded exception of Basil I of Muscovy —- acknow- 
ledged, at least tacitly, that the emperor was the head of 
the Christian Commonwealth. 


IIT. The Cultural Impact of Byzantium upon Russia 


My aim in this concluding section is not to attempt a 
general assessment of medieval Russia’s debt to Byzantine 
civilisation, but to raise a few questions, some of them 
methodological, which deserve to be more fully considered 
by students of Russo-Byzantine relations. In recent years 
historians have shown a growing interest in the problems 
of cultural diffusion and «acculturation».2° These forms 
of culture-contact are usually highly complex phenomena, 
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and the historian, who still lacks the objective criteria 
for the comparative study of cultures which are today 
being evolved by anthropologists and sociologists, can ra- 
rely hope to grasp them in their entirety. One thing is 
certain, however: the process of cultural borrowing is 
seldom if ever a purely passive one. The diffusion of By- 
zantine civilisation to Russia, for instance, was made pos- 
sible by the Russians’ willingness to «reach out» for its 
fruits. Moreover, in its new Russian environment this 
civilisation was adapted to local needs and conditions, 
through a process of selection whereby its various ele- 
ments were accepted, rejected, or transformed. Several 
factors played their part in this double process of cultural 
transmission and creative borrowing: among them were 
the trade routes, along which Byzantine missionaries, pain- 
ters, architects, diplomats and material goods travelled 
northward from Constantinople: intermediaries such as 
the Varangians who, in their constant travels between 
Constantinople and the Russian cities, became carriers 
of Byzantine ideas and customs; and communities whose 
geographical location or cosmopolitan nature brought 
citizens of both countries into prolonged personal contact: 
such were the Russian colony in Constantinople and the 
leading monasteries of the Byzantine world, especially 
Mount Athos. Another important factor were the social, 
political and economic conditions which prevailed in Rus- 
sia at the time of the «reception» of Byzantine civilisation. 
It is an observable fact that this civilisation was assimila- 
ted most rapidly and effectively in those East European 
countries which had evolved or were evolving a centralised 
form of government. Thus Vladimir I ruled over a realm 
with relatively well developed monarchical traditions, and 
was therefore able to impose new cultural and religious 
patterns upon his subjects by personal example and the 
use of force. The relationship between the growth of mo- 
narchical institutions and the acceptance of Byzantine 
culture was often a reciprocal one; not only did political 
centralisation pave the way for Byzantinization; the re- 
verse was equally true. Christianity, together with the 
social ideology and material trappings that came with it, 
enabled the Russian monarchs of the early Middle Ages to 
claim divine sanction for their sovereignty, to unite their 
subjects by the common profession of an exclusive faith, 
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and to exalt their own status by royal dress and state 
ceremonial partly modelled on the ritual of the imperial 
court, The response of the aristocracy to the social chan- 
ges that came with Byzantine influence seems to have been 
ambivalent. On the one hand, the import of goods from the 
Empire satisfied their growing consumer needs and enab- 
led them to share with their sovereign in the social pres- 
tige attendant on greater wealth and education. On the 
other hand, the new religion threatened to undermine their 
ancient privileges whose origin and justification lay in the 
agan way of life. An instance of social pressure exerted 
by the privileged classes in order to keep their prince in 
the straight path of paganism is provided by the story of 
Svyatoslav of Kiev, who is said to have declared that he 
could not become a Christian because he feared that his 
retainers (druzhina) would laugh at him.2? Another exam- 
ple of a resistance —- passive and ineffectual this time — 
offered to the invasion of the traditional culture by Byzan- 
tine civilisation was the despair felt by women of the 
leading families of Russia, whose children were forcibly 
conscripted by Vladimir I for purposes of Christian educa- 
tion. A more powerful resistance to the new religious and 
social order, this time originating in the peasant classes, 
was recorded in the eleventh century in different parts of 
Russia, particularly in outlying famine-stricken districts of 
the north-east. A series of militantly anti-Christian, «re- 
vivalist», movements were led by «magicians» (volkhvy) 
claiming to possess supernaturel powers and the gift of 
prophecy, who persuaded their followers to massacre local 
landowners, on the grounds that they were hoarding food.29 
These pagan revolts, which spread to Kiev and Novgorod 
and were violently suppressed by the state authorities, 
show that nearly a hundred years after Russia’s official 
conversion the new patterns of faith and behaviour brought 
from Byzantium could still provoke aversion and fear in 
peasant communities whose traditional ways of life were 
threatened with extinction. 

These outbursts of hostility seem to have been sporadic 
and impermanent. The new Byzantine culture, for reasons 
already explained, held a strong appeal for many Russians. 
In all classes of the population there were those on whom 
the Gospel teaching, with its message of spiritual regene- 
ration, had a genuine impact and whose hearts were softe- 
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ned and held captive by the beauty of liturgical worship 
perceived through eye and ear. And among the more edu- 
cated, whose religious and social preoccupations had cen- 
tered hitherto on family, clan, tribe or kingdom, there must 
have been not a few to whom the universal perspectives of 
the Christian religion offered a new and exciting expe- 
rience. 

Next to what might be termed the «sociological» aspect 
of Byzantium’s impact upon medieval Russia, a problem 
which requires further study is the degree to which By- 
zantine civilisation was adapted or transformed on Russian 
soil. The problem is too vast to be discussed even in a 
summary manner here. I must be content to identify its 
nature and to describe some of its difficulties, The Russians 
of the Middle Ages borrowed from the Empire, directly or 
indirectly, its religion, its law, its literature and its art. 
Within each of these fields Byzantine civilisation gave rise 
to local peculiarities and variations. These perhaps can be 
most easily identified in the realm of literature, where 
the relative abundance of the sources allows fairly precise 
conclusions to be drawn both about the types of writing 
selected for translation from Greek into Slavonic and 
about the views by Russian authors on their country’s re- 
lationship with Byzantium. In the field of art, where prin- 
cely, ecclesiastical, and merchant patronage, and the tastes 
of local workshops tended in some degree to offset the 
cosmopolitanism of art forms imported from Byzantium, 
the problem is more difficult; and the student of East Euro- 
pean medieval art has to tread warily between the conflict- 
ing views of native scholars who have sometimes tended 
to overemphasise the originality of their countries’ pro- 
ducts and of some Byzantinists who regard them as pro- 
vincial forms, not to say servile imitations, of Constantino- 
politan art. Although Russian secular law shows little sign 
of direct Byzantine influence, any attempt to distinguish it 
from the pre-existing legal traditions is bound to be tenta- 
tive so long as our knowledge of Slav customary law re- 
mains rudimentary. The difficulties which face the student 
of Russian religion are possibly greater still, for the very 
nature of the religious patterns inherited from Byzantium 
permitted of no essential variations: Orthodox Christianity 
was conceived of as a sacred and indivisible unity, no part 
of which might be abstracted without damage to the 
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whole. The history of medieval Russian monasticism, to 
take one example, reveals an unswerving fidelity to Byzan- 
tine models. Yet it can scarcely be denied that Byzantine 
Christianity did, in the course of time, acquire in Russia 
a distinctive local flavour, not indeed as the result of any 
arbitrary selection, but mainly because the Russians were 
inclined to emphasise some features of this tradition, sing]- 
ing out some special virtue or type of behaviour as worthy 
of special admiration. The widespread and popular cult of 
the saintly princes Boris and Gleb, which rested on the 
belief that the innocent victim of assassination may be re- 
garded as a martyr —a cult which finds no analogy in 
Byzantium — may perhaps be taken as an instance of that 
pity for human suffering which was not the least of the 
qualities valued by the Russian people throughout their 
history. 

I would suggest in conclusion that the attempt to iden- 
tify and describe the local «recensions» which Byzantine 
civilisation underwent in medieval Russia is, like the re- 
cognition of distinctive styles in art, a worthwhile under- 
taking, however tentative its outcome may be. In the last 
resort, however, these local variations may well prove. 
from the historian's viewpoint, to be less significant than 
the pattern of values, beliefs, and intellectual and aesthetic 
experience which, in common with other peoples of Eastern 
Europe, the Russians of the Middle Ages acquired from 
Byzantium. 
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‘The Byzantine sources on the Scandinavians in Eastern Europe 


The Byzantine sources of the ninth, tenth, end eleventh centuries contribute 
to our knowledge of the Scandinavian expansion in Eastern Europe in the 
Viking and early medieval Periods in three respects: they tell us much about 
the impact of Scandinavian warriors, merchants and mercenaries upon the 
Byzantine people, more particularly upon the citizens of Constantinople; 
they add to our knowledge of the ethos and behaviour of the Northmen in 
the new East European environment; and lastly, in my opinion, they make 
it clear beyond a shadow of doubt that the Byzantines were convinced that 
the people whom in this period they called “Russians” (Oi ‘Péc) were Vi- 
kings from Scandinavia. 

The earliest recorded relations between these “Russians” and the Byzan- 
tine Empire go back to the first half of the ninth century. In 839, we learn 
from the Frankish Bertinian Annals, a group of foreigners collectively 
answering to the name Rhos was sent by the Byzantine Emperor Theophilus 
to the Western Emperor Louis the Pious.! Theophilus, it seems, was con- 
cerned for the safety of his guests who desired to return home, but whose 
direct homeward route was barred by unnamed and ferocious barbarians: 
So, the Emperor asked in his letter, would Louis oblige him by expediting 
their passage home by the more roundabout way across his Frankish realm? 
Louis decided to look into the matter and to identify these strangers. Under 
interrogation they revealed that they were Swedes (“comperit eos gentis esse 
Sueonum”). Instantly Louis? suspicions were aroused: he knew the dreaded 
Northmen only too well; and he had the Rhos arrested. Their ultimate fate 
is unknown; but it is clear from this story that a group of Swedes, calling 
themselves Rhos, possibly diplomatic envoys but more probably merchants, 
had appeared in Constantinople by 839 at the latest. The Bertinian Annals, 
though not a Byzantine source, must necessarily form the starting point in 
any study of the impact of the Rhos on the Byzantine world. It is quite possible 
that by 839, or perhaps a little earlier, the Byzantines had come to know this 
northern people as dangerous pirates and raiders, A medieval Greek 
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document, the Life of St. George of Amastris, mentions a raid carried out 
by the Rhos on the city of Amastris, on the southern coast of Asia Minor:? 
some, though by no means, all, of the scholars who have studied this text, 
believe that this raid took place before 842. However, there are in my opinion 
too many uncertainties regarding this word to accept it as a reliable Byzantine 
source on the Vikings of the ninth century. 

Tt was not until 860 that the Byzantine sources began to make regular 
references to the Rhos. For the next two centuries or so, they were well- 
known to the Byzantines in the triple guise of raiders, merchants, and 
mercenaries. Members of the military retinue of the Russian princes of Kiev; 
auxiliary troops levied by the latter in Scandinavia; Swedish adventurers 
seeking their fortune in Constantinople, the fabulous Miklagard of the sagas: 
all these Northmen who, in war and in peace, were drawn into the orbit of 
Byzantium, had come south in search of booty, luxury or renown in a pro- 
tracted movement of migration which Mare Bloch described as “un long 
glissement vers le soleil”. Though they often appeared in Constantinople 
simultaneously under various guises—the Russo-Byzantine treaty of 911 
shows them as raiders, merchants, and imperial mercenaries at the same 
time—it is broadly speaking true that the Rhos in our period came to re- 
Present in the eyes of the Byzantines these three types in succession. 

Perhaps the best known Byzantine source which describes them as raiders 
are the two homilies preached by the Patriarch Photius on the occasion of 
their attack on Constantinople in June 860.1 The importance of these 
documents for our purpose lies in the fact that they embody an account by 
a highly educated and articulate eye-witness recording at the very time of the 
event. The Russian fleet of 200 ships, doubtless equipped by the rulers of Kiev, 
Askol'd and Dir, had sailed across the Black Sea and swooped into the 
Bosphorus with terrifying rapidity. Photius’ two homilies, the first of which 
was delivered in St. Sophia during the siege, and the second immediately 
after the Russian retreat from Constantinople, are full of fashionable 
rhetorical embellishments; yet they provide some concrete information on 
the Rhos. This name, incidentally, occurs only in the titles and not in the 
text of the homilies. In the text Photius refers to them as “barbarians”, “a 
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people from the north”, and on one occasion as a “fierce and barbarous 
Scythian tribe”. The Soviet Byzantinist Levéenko, in commenting on this 
Passage, argued that the use of the name “Scythian” suggests that the 
invaders were not Scandinavians but Slavs.° It is true that the term “Scythian” 
was, in a vaguely geographical sense, sometimes applied by Byzantine 
writers to the Slavs; but it was also used asa general synonym of “barbarian”. 
It may well be that among these invaders there were some Slavs, but I am 
unable to believe that the leadership of the attack of 860 was anything but 
Scandinavian. In 867, in his encyclical letter to the Eastern Patriarchs, 
Photius referred to the Rhos by name, and in terms which leave little doubt 
that he identified them with the invaders of 860.* In his homilies he describes 
them as coming from far away—“the invaders”, he says, “were sundered off 
from us by ... many lands and kingdoms, by navigable rivers and harbourless 
seas”; as “obscure, insignificant, and not even known until the incursion 
against us”—and as savage barbarians, who mercilessly devastated the 
surroundings of Constantinople. In some passages of his two homilies, 
despite their rhetoric, one can sense something of the terror that seized the 
Byzantines as, for the first time in history, they saw their city invested by the 
Northmen. Here is a sample of Photius’ style: “A people has crept down 
from the north, as if it were attacking another Jerusalem ... the people is 
fierce and has no mercy; its voice is as the roaring sea ... Woe is me, that 
I see a fierce and savage tribe fearlessly poured round the city, ravaging the 
suburbs, destroying everything, ruining everything, fields, houses, herds, 
beasts of burden, women, children, old men, youths, thrusting their sword 
through everything, taking pity on nothing, sparing nothing ... O city reigning 
over nearly the whole universe, what an uncaptained army, equipped in 
servile fashion, is sneering at thee as ata slave!” 

This first military encounter between the Empire and the Rhos stirred the 
Byzantines deeply: the citizens and statesmen of East Rome did not soon 
forget how narrow had been their escape. The dramatic words of their 
Patriarch, uttered at one of the most anxious moments in the Empire’s 
history, had made a lasting impression: so lasting in fact that nearly six 
centuries later, when the Turks laid siege of Constantinople in 1422, a 
bishop delivered an address to the citizens made up entirely of passages 
taken from Photius’ two homilies on the Russian invasion of 860.7 For 
more than a century the Rhos held a prominent position in the chamber 
of horrors created by the imagination of the Byzantine folk. It was not 
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long before they enlisted the aid of etymology to give spurious substance 
to their morbid fears. Towards the end of the tenth century the Byzantine 
historian Leo the Deacon identified the Rhos with the fabulous and destruc- 
tive people of Gog and Magog, whose invasions from the North had been 
described by the prophet Ezekiel, and he quoted in support the following 
passage of the Septuagint version: “Behold, I bring against thee Gog and 
Magog, the prince of Ros”. 

Whether or not the Byzantines really believed in this fabulous ancestry of 
the Rhos—and there is reason to think that Photius at least did not—there 
is no doubt that during the following two centuries the name Rhos was 
applied by them primarily to the ruling classes of Kievan Russia, at first 
mainly to its Scandinavian dynasty and their Viking retainers, and later to 
their Slav subjects as well. On the gradual process which led to the slavi 
tion of the ruling house of Kiev and to the ethnic absorption of the Vikings 
in Russia the Byzantine sources provide practically no information, The 
fact that the prince of Kiev Svjatoslav bore a Slavonic name certainly 
suggests that this process had gone some way by the middle of the tenth 
century; yet the evidence of the De Administrando Imperio, which we shall 
shows that the Old Swedish language had not yet died out 





consider shortly, 
in Kievan Rus' 
After the invasion of 860, the Byzantine Empire attacked by the Rhos, 
that is the Russians from Kiev, on six different occasions 907, 941, 944, 
970, 989, and 1043. Two of these campaigns~ that of Oleg in 907 and the 
second campaign of Igor’ in 944 — are not mentioned in any extant Byzantine 
source. Vladimir's capture of the Byzantine city of Cherson in the Crimea in 
989 —an event closely connected with Russia’s conversion to Christianity — 
is mentioned but briefly by Leo the Deacon.’ The most detailed Byzantine 
accounts are those of Igor’s sea-borne expedition of 941, of Svjatoslav’s 
war with the Empire in the ans in 970-1, and of the naval campaign 
led by Vladimir, the son of the Russian ruler Jaroslay, against Byzantium in 
1043. For our present purpose the accounts of this last campaign are perhaps 
the most interesting, and this for three reasons: (1) The campaign of 1043 
was the last major attack against the Empire of the nation now termed by 
the Byzantine writers ‘Pdoot, ZKo0a1, and TavpooKd0ar. (2) These names, 
which were doubtless used synonymously in the sources, were applied by 
them to an invading army which consisted of three different racial elements: 
the Scandinavians from north Russia; warriors of Slavonic stock ; and Nordic 
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auxiliaries levied from what one Byzantine source termed “peoples inhabit- 
ing the northern islands of the Ocean”.!° (3) One of the Byzantine eye- 
witnesses of the encounter, the scholar and statesman Psellos, described this 
war as “the rebellion of the Russians” (1 énavéotaotc tév “Poowv), and 
attributed its cause to the “rage and fury” which this “barbarian race” had 
always entertained against “the hegemony of the Byzantines”. There is 
little doubt that these expressions reflect the traditional claim of the By- 
zantines to political sovereignty over the Russians, a claim first made 
explicitly by the Patriarch Photius in 867 when he proudly announced that 
the Rhos, who formerly surpassed all nations in cruelty and ferocity, had 
now accepted Byzantine Christianity and become “subjects and friends” 
(onijKoot Kai mpdEevor) of the Empire.” 

Photius’ statement shows that the Byzantine sources dealing with the Rhos 
were not solely concerned with matters of war. Gradually, as the Scandinavi- 
an rulers of Kiev developed closer links with the Empire, diplomatic and 
cultural relations became increasingly important. A powerful factor foster- 
ing these relations was trade. Much of our knowledge of Russo-Byzantine 
trade in this period is, of course, derived from the treaties between the two 
countries, the Russian version of which is incorporated in the Russian 
Primary Chronicle. From them, and from other Slavonic sources, we learn 
that Russian merchants resided for months on end in Constantinople, in the 
suburb of St. Mamas on the western shore of the Bosphorus; that while they 
stayed in the Byzantine capital they were subjected to strict control and 
supervision; and that in exchange for the goods they brought from Russia 
—furs, wax, honey, and slaves— they brought back home wines, fruit, golden 
objects, silken fabrics and other luxury objects of Byzantine manufacture. 

Our knowledge of these regular trading expeditions from Kiev to Byzan- 
tium is greatly enriched by the evidence of the most important of all the 
Byzantine documents concerned with the Rhos: this is the treatise compiled 
in Constantinople in the middle of the tenth century under the editorship of 
the Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, and to which modern 
scholars have given the name De Administrando Imperio. One of its chapters 
—the ninth—contains a topographical account of the trade route from 
Kiev to Constantinople and a remarkably vivid description of the Russian 
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trading expeditions to Byzantium." Before we assess its value as a historical 
source, let me remind you briefly of the contents of this chapter. 

During the winter months, the Russian princes together with their retinue 
(neta mdvtwv tév “P&¢) would journey round their lands, collecting tribute 
from their Slav subjects. During the month of April, the wares would be 
loaded into boats made of hollowed-out tree trunks (j1ové6Ev2.a) which the 
Slavs had cut down in the winter and, as soon as the ice had melted, were 
floated down the Dnieper to Kiey. There they sold these dug-outs to the 
Rhos, who then equipped them with oars and rowlocks for the journey that 
lay ahead. This rigging out operation probably lasted during the month of 
May. In June the flotilla set off down the Dnieper. We are told in detail of 
the difficulties it encountered in passing the rapids, whose description is the 
most celebrated feature of this chapter, and whose names, to which I shall 
later return, are a vital piece of evidence in the so-called “Varangian-Russian 
problem”. The first three rapids were negotiated with the help of punts, the 
boats being lightened by disembarking most of their passengers on to dry 
land. The fourth rapid was the largest and most terrifying of all: here the 
boats were unloaded, and either dragged over land or ported on shoulders. 
A further hazard was presented at this point by the Pechenegs, a Turkic 
nomadic people who lived in the South Russian steppes, and who were prone 
to take advantage of the relatively defenceless position of the Russians at 
this stage of their journey to attack and plunder their boats. If all went well, 
the flotilla reassembled downstream, and the remaining rapids were negotia- 
ted in the same manner as the first three. Once the rapids were passed, the 
Russians could afford to relax. On the island of St. Gregory (called Chortica 
in modern times), in the middle of the Dnieper, they rested for a while, and 
to express their relief and thankfulness, performed sacrifices to their pagan 
gods. We may note in passing that, before the construction between 1927 and 
1932 of the Dnieper hydro-electric station which flooded the rapids and made 
this portion of the river fully navigable, this island frequently served as a 
halting-place for boatmen who has just passed through the rapids; and that 
these boatmen were wont at this stage of their journey to express their relief, 
in different and no doubt characteristic ways. A Russian traveller who in 
1880 was taken down the rapids on a raft relates that, after passing the last 
dangerous one, the pilots stood in a circle and sang a prayer. In recent times 
the Dnieper pilots would come ashore at this point and shout in chorus 
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davaj horilku, that is, ‘bring the vodka!’ Four days’ sailing from there 
down the river brought the Rhos to the mouth of the Dnieper. There, on the 
island of St. Aitherios (known today as Berezan’) they spent two or three 
days resting and preparing for the sea voyage by equipping their boats 
with sails, masts, and rudders. Out in the Black Sea the convoy took care 
to hug the coast, putting in to shore at frequent intervals: at the mouth of 
the Dniester, in the Danube delta (where they entered Bulgarian territorial 
waters, and ceased to fear the Pechenegs), at Constanta on the Dobrudja 
coast, at Varna and Mesembria. From Mesembria the route passed, in the 
mid-tenth century, through Byzantine coastal waters, which carried them 
into the Bosphorus and to Constantinople, journey’s end. The whole voyage 
from Kiev, we can probably assume, lasted, in favourable circumstances, 
about six weeks. 

Our assessment of the reliability of this account will necessarily depend on 
the view we adopt as to when it was written, who was its author, and what 
is its position and function in the De Administrando Imperio as a whole. To 
deal with the last point first: it was pointed out long ago that this chapter 
nine, which is primarily the description of an itinerary, stands apart from the 
rest of the treatise. The De Administrando Imperio is, as its translator, Pro- 
fessor Jenkins, has succinctly pointed out, “a practical manual of statecraft, 
designed to teach the young prince Romanus IT how to govern his empire 
in the future”.'* This aim Constantine Porphyrogenitus strove to achieve 
in two ways: by providing his son with an account of the history of those 
na with which the Byzantine Empire entertained political relations; and 
by outlining the basic principles to be followed by its government in the field 
of diplomacy. This double purpose explains the fact that most of the material 
in the DA/J falls into one of two categories: historical and didactic. Chapter 
9 forms an exception; we find in it neither the historical-antiquarian approach 
nor the concern with problems of diplomacy which are the distinguishing 
features of the treatise asa whole. It is probably source material which was col- 
lected for the use of the Byzantine foreign ministry and lay in the ministry’s 
files, where it was consulted by the Emperor Constantine at the time when 
he was compiling his treatise. Some time later, and in circumstances of which 
we are ignorant, it was copied into his book. 

In my opinion, the material in this chapter was probably compiled about 
944. This may be inferred from the mention in it of two Russian princes, 
Svjatoslav and his father Igor’, in terms which suggest that they were both 
alive at the time of writing. Igor’ died in 944, and the passage could scarcely 
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have been written much earlier, for we know that Svjatoslav at the time of 
his father’s death was still a child. The problem of the authorship of this 
chapter is more complicated. There were probably at least two authors: the 
first was responsible for the description of the trading expeditions, which 
together form the bulk of chapter 9; the second wrote the brief account at 
the end of the chapter describing the tax-collecting operations carried out 
during the winter by the Russian princes in their domains. The first of the 
authors has left us several clues of his identity. He was obviously a citizen of 
Constantinople: for in describing a ford that lay downstream from the last 
rapid, he compares its width with that of the Byzantine Hippodrome; and, 
equally obviously, he moved in court circles; for, in assessing the width of 
the first rapid, he takes as his measure the imperial polo-ground (the 
ttukaviotiptov). It is not impossible that he obtained at least some of his 
information on Russia from a Scandinavian or a Slav in Constantinople; 
yet, in my opinion, his description is so vivid and accurate that we have here, 
at least in the main, the account of an eye-witness who had himself travelled 
up and down the Dnieper. He can scarcely have been a merchant, for, except 
for two vague references to the goods (ta mpayptata) carried by the Russian 
ships, he makes no mention of trade. It is far more likely that he was a 
Byzantine envoy who had been sent to Kiev on a diplomatic mission, one 
of those BaotdtKoi (confidential agents) whom the imperial government 
regularly dispatched to negotiate with the empire’s northern neighbours, 
and who are mentioned several times in the De Administrando Imperio. Now 
it was precisely in 944 that an ambassy from the Emperor Romanus | 
travelled to Kiev to conclude a treaty with Igor’. It is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that the author of this section of chapter 9 was a member of this 
. Further support for this hypothesis may perhaps be found in the 
popular, use of the Greek proposition &6 followed by the accusa- 
tive case, which is particularly frequent in chapter 9: this suggests that at 
least part of this chapter was taken down verbally from a diplomatic report. 

If the main part of this chapter comes from the pen of a Byzantine author, 
the latter section seems to be derived from a different source. It is remarkable 
that two expressions in it seem to be literal translations, and one word is a 
direct transcription, of technical terms used at that time by the Eastern Slavs. 
Here is an English translation of part of the passage: “When the month of 
November begins, their chiefs together with all the Russians (weta xavtmv 
tév “Pdc) at once leave Kiev and go off on the poljudie (cig 14 2000510), which 
means rounds, that is, to the Slavonic regions ... of the Slavs who are tri- 
butaries of the Russians. There they are maintained (Statpepopevot) through- 
out the winter.” The expression révteg of ‘Pa which undoubtedly designates 
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here the aristocratic retinue (the druzina) of the prince of Kiev, seems un- 
commonly like an exact rendering of the Slavonic term vsja Rus’, which oc- 
curs several times in the Russian Primary Chronicle. Similarly Siatpepopevor 
has every appearance of being a precise equivalent of an Old Russian verb 
whose infinitive mood was kormitisja, meaning ‘to feed’, or ‘to be fed’; ‘to 
be maintained’. As for tobé1a, it has long been recognized as the phonetic 
transcription of the Slavonic word poljudie, which meant firstly the tribute 
collected by the princes from their subjects, and secondly the journey, or 
circuit, undertaken by the prince round his lands in order to levy tribute, 
administer his realm and dispense justice. It would seem therefore that this 
passage is a Greek translation of a Slav account, presumably also written 
about 944, and also deposited in the archives of the foreign ministry in 
Constantinople. 

This brief examination of the character, date and authorship of this chapter 
of De Administrando Imperio has, 1 venture to think, vindicated its value and 
reliability as a historical source. It is largely unedited source material, based 
in large measure on the eye-witness account of an educated and observant 
Byzantine traveller, and accurately reflects a mid-tenth century picture. This 
being established, we can now look with a considerable measure of con- 
fidence at the evidence it provides on the character, life, and activities of 
the Rhos. 

This evidence may be grouped under five headings. In the first place, the 
chapter gives us invaluable geographical information on the great river-route 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, from Scandinavia to Byzantium, which was 
one of the most important commercial highways of early medieval Europe. 
We know of only two detailed accounts of this trade route in medieval source: 
the Russian Primary Chronicle, which gives it its classic name, “the route 
from the Varangians to the Greeks”, mainly describes its northern half ; the 
waterway from the Baltic to the Dnieper. The other account, that in the DA/, 
while sketching the main landmarks along its northern and middle sector 
(the towns of Novgorod, Smolensk, Ljubet, VySgorod, and Cernigoy), 
concentrates primarily on its southern section, from Kiev to Constantinople, 
known in medieval Russia as “the Greek route” (greceskij put’), Secondly, 
the DA/ confirms and enlarges the picture drawn in the Russian Primary 
Chronicle of the regularity and intensity of Russo-Byzantine trade in the 
tenth century, and illustrates vividly and even dramatically the struggle of 
the Scandinavian and Slavonic ruling classes of Russia to keep open their 
country’s economic life-line to the south against the relentless pressure of 
the nomads of the steppe. Thirdly, it provides some information on the 
political relations between the Rhos and the Slavs. The former are through- 
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out the chapter presented as the masters, the Slavs as their “tributaries” 
or subjects. On two occasions the Slavs are termed the naxti@tat of the 
Rhos: this Greek word comes from the noun 16 néxtov, itself derived from 
the Latin pactum. Because the word méxtov in Byzantine Greek meant both 
‘pact’ and ‘tribute’, some scholars have argued that these passages indicate 
a relationship between the Rhos and the Slavs based on a mutual contract 
or treaty. This I find quite unacceptable. As early as 1938 Professor Dujtev 
adduced cogent reasons for believing that the word td méxtov in this context 
means ‘tribute’;!® and | would add as a further argument that one of the 
Slavonic maxtitat mentioned in chapter 9 is described in the 37th chapter 
of the DA/ as bropépot," a term which quite unambiguously describes a 
relationship of subjection or dependence. Fourthly, chapter 9 tells us some- 
thing about the pagan religion of the Rhos. On the island of St. Gregory, 
we are told, “they perform their sacrifices because a gigantic oak-tree stands 
there; and they sacrifice live cocks. Arrows, too, they peg in round about, and 
others bread and meat, or something of whatever each may have, as is their 
custom, They also throw lots regarding the cocks, whether to slaughter 
them, or to eat them as well, or to leave them alive”. The nature of these 
rites has been disputed, and is still not clear: the fact that some of them are 
attested among the Scandinavians has led to the suggestion that we have 
here an account of Viking sacrifices. On the other hand, the description 
seems also to tally with our admittedly meagre knowledge of Slavonic pagan 
ritual.!? 

Finally, the celebrated names of the Dnieper rapids given in chapter 9 
provide the evidence of the Swedish language of the Viking age, of the East 
Slavonic language of the early Middle Ages, and of Scandinavian toponymy 
in Eastern Europe, The two languages in which these names are cited are 
called in this chapter “Russian” and “Slavonic” (‘Poototi kai ZKAaBiviorti). 
The interpretation of these names, as is well known, raises a large number of 
exceedingly difficult problems which linguists and historians have been 
discussing for more than two centuries. In a general lecture of this kind, 
I cannot obviously discuss them in detail; a few general remarks on the 
significance of this material will have to suffice. There is surely no need 
any more to argue the fact, already partially demonstrated in the eighteenth 
century, finally established in the classic work of Vilhelm Thomsen, and 
recently confirmed by the researches of Karlgren and Falk, that the “Russi- 















18 I, Dujéev, *Protobulgares et Slaves,” Seminarium Kondakovianum X, 1938, pp. 145- 
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18 DAIL, p. 168. 
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an” names of the rapids—OdAPopoi, Tedavépi, “Aewpdp, Bapov@dpos, 
Aedvtt and EtpobKkovv—are derived from the Old Swedish language. 
Whether it follows from this that the Rhos who formed at least a section of 
the ruling class in Kievan Russia in the mid-tenth century still spoke Swedish 
at that time is a matter of opinion. Professor Saskol’skij, unwilling to admit 
that the Rhos were Northmen, doubts this. He is suspicious of the evidence 
gathered in Russia by a visiting foreigner who, he believes, understood 
neither the Slavonic nor the Scandinavian languages, and asserts that the 
term Rus’ (which is thought to be the Slavonic prototype of the Greek 
Rhos) is in medieval Russian sources used to denote the Eastern Slavs. But 
even if we assume that the Byzantine envoy who gathered this information 
in Russia in or about 944 was ignorant of the languages spoken in the coun- 
try to which he was accredited, it is hard to believe that his embassy was not 
accompanied by an interpreter from the regular corps of translators at the 
disposal of the Byzantine Foreign Office, who would have known at least 
the language of the Eastern Slays. As for the statement that the Rus’ were 
identical with the ern Slavs, it requires at the very least serious qualifi- 
cations. No doubt in the course of time the name of Rus’ came to be applied 
to all the inhabitants of the Russian land, Slavs as well as Northmen. Yet it 
seems to me impossible to deny that originally, that is in the ninth and the 
first half of the tenth century, the term Rus’ designated the Scandinavians or, 
as they were called in the Russian sources, the Varangians, And the attempts 
to disprove the Russian Primary Chronicle’s unambiguous statements to 
this effect appear to me unconvincing. 

” names of the rapids —Eooovri}, ‘OotpoBovvirpax, 














As for the “Slavonic” 
Neaorjt, BovAvyrpax, Bepootty and Nurpeti—no one has ever doubted 
that they are derived from the language of the Eastern Slavs. The interpre- 
tation and the etymology of some of them, as indeed of the “Russian” names 
as well, raises a number of philological problems that are still unsolved. 

Three such general problems should be briefly mentioned: the first arises 
from the fact that the author of this chapter gives as a rule two names for 
each rapid—one Scandinavian, and the other Slavonic, and then gives their 
etymology or translation into Greek. For instance, he writes of the second 


+8 V, Thomsen, The Relations between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia and the Origin 
of the Russian State, Oxford 1877; Id., Samlede Afhandlinger I, Copenhagen 1919; A. 
Karlgren, “Dneprfossernes Nordisk-Slaviske Navne,” Festskrift udgivet af Koberhavns 
Universitet i Anledning af Universitetets Aarsfest November 1947, Copenhagen 1947; 
K.-O. Falk, “Dneprforsarnas Namn i Kejsar Konstantin VII Porfyrogennetos’ De 
Administrando Imperio,” Lunds Universitets Aarsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Bd, 46, Nr. 4, 
Lund 1951. 
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rapid that it is “called in Russian OdABopoi, and in Slavonic *OotpoBovvin- 
pax, which means ‘the Island of the Rapid’”, similarly, the fourth rapid, 
he states, is “called in Russian “Aetpép, and in Slavonic Neaoijt, because 
the pelicans nest in the stones of the rapid”. It would seem therefore that the 
Scandinavian and the Slav names must be synonymous, and their meaning 
must correspond to the Greek translation or explanation. Unfortunately, 
however, this correspondence is not always apparent, and in attempting 
to discover the correct relationship between the two sets of names and their 
etymology or translation into Greek, the scholar is driven to resort to hypothe- 
ses which may appear arbitrary. The problem has been succinctly put by 
Professor Shevelov in his excellent study of the Slavonic names of the rapids: 
“the relationship between the three parts [i.e. the two sets of names and their 
Greek rendering] varies from one case to the other, and the scholar must 
decide whether he is going to approach each instance completely individually 
or whether he is going to look for some general system.” 

Thesecond problem—also unsolved. is that of therelative priority of the Scan- 
dinavian and Slav names. If we assume that the Greek interpretation of the 
names applies to both categories, it would follow that one of these two groups 
represents a translation from the other. Some scholars have argued that the 
Northmen who discovered and explored the Dnieper during the ninth 
century gave to the rapids names in their own language, and that these 
names were later borrowed and translated by the Eastern Slavs into their 
own tongue. This, broadly speaking, is the view of Professor Falk, who 
believes that most of the Slavonic names are direct translations of the Scan- 
dinavian ones. On the other hand, although the area of the rapids lay outside 
the region of Slay settlement in the mid-tenth century, it is practically certain 
that the Slavs had sailed down the lower Dnieper, and were thus familiar 
with the rapids, long before the advent of the Northmen, Accordingly 
Ekblom, in his study of the names of the seventh rapid, suggested that there 
existed a set of Slav names for the rapids by which the Scandinavians, when 
giving their own names to them, were “influenced”. Shevelov, who considers 
the question of the relative priority of the two groups of names to be still 
an open one, also inclines to the view that the Northmen translated the 
names of the rapids “directly from the local language”. 

The third controversial problem is that of the source from which these 
names were obtained. Was the author's informant a Northman or a Slav? 
Or was each category of names obtained from a different source? Falk has 
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pointed out, I think convincingly, that the semantic correspondence between 
the two sets of names, and the fact that both lists are incomplete, mentioning 
only seven of the nine rapids, and omitting the same ones, makes it highly 
probable that all the names were given to the author by one person. The 
English Byzantinist Bury, who drew attention to the fact that the Slav 
names are on the whole less seriously corrupted than the Scandinavian ones, 
believed that the author's informant was a Slav. However, if we assume that 
the author of the chapter was a Byzantine envoy who travelled to Kiev in 
944, it is equally possible to believe that he obtained both sets of names 
from a Varangian who, living in the bilingual world of Kievan Russia, knew 
the Slavonic language, which, as Bury observed, was at that time “a sort of 
lingua franca in Eastern Europe” 2° 

These are some of the more intractable general problems posed by the 
interpretation of the names of the rapids in the DAV. As for the linguistic 
problems posed by the reconstruction of the names themselves, they are far 
too numerous, complex and technical to be mentioned here. It is worth 
pointing out that of the twelve names of the rapids cited in the chapter, all 
but three are still, with regard to their correct form and exact meaning, the 
object of debate among Scandinavian and Slavonic philologists. The three 
names on which, as far as | am aware, general agreement has been secured are 
all Scandinavian: they are OvAPopat, a dative-locative of Holmfors or 
Hulmfors, & compound of holm ‘an islet’, and fors ‘a rapid’; TeAavépi, the 
Old Swedish present participle Gallandi which means ‘loudly sounding, 
ringing’ id Aedvtt, the Old Swedish participle meaning ‘laughing’.** [ 
hope to have said enough on this subject to illustrate the difficulties which 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ list of rapids continue to pose to the linguist. 

In the third and final stage in the relations between the Scandinavians 
and Byzantium the former appear no longer as hostile raiders, or even as 
merchants, but as mercenaries in the service of the Emperor. This was a 
remarkable transformation: the terrifying invaders of former times, identi- 
fied by their victims with Gog and Magog, had become the valued guardians 
of the Empire, entrusted with the exalted duty of defending the sacred 
person of the Emperor himself. We are now in the eleventh century, and Iam 
referring, of course, to the celebrated Varangian Guard. It is then that the 
term “Varangians” in its Greek form Bépayyot first appears in Byzantine 
sources. It is the Byzantine historian George Cedrenus who first mentions 
them in this capacity in or about 1034.22 The Scandinavian origin of this 











2° See DAI II, pp. 40-2. 
** Ibid., pp. 42-52. 
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term, and of the people it designated, is beyond doubt; and it is significant 
that in a number of official charters, or chrysobulla, issued by Byzantine 
emperors in the eleventh century the names of Bépayyot and “Péc are used 
as synonyms. We possess eight such documents: the earliest, dated 1060, 
refers to Bapéyywv ‘Péc; in another the two names form one compound 
word, “PoooBapayyov; the remaining six nention the "Pé¢ Bapayyov.* 
The history of the Varangian Guard lies outside the scope of this paper. 
I will only remind you that its beginnings owed much to the timely dispatch 
in 988 by Prince Vladimir of Kiev of a corps of 6,000 Varangians to Con- 
stantinople, where they helped the Emperor Basil II to defeat his dangerous 
rival Bardas Phocas at the battle of Chrysopolis; that, subsequently rein- 
forced by the further recruitment of Northmen, it played an important part 
not only in the defence of the imperial palace, but also in the field armies of 
Byzantium; that after the Norman conquest of England Anglo-Saxon 
refugees began to stream to Constantinople with the result that from the 
1070-ies onwards the Varangian Guard came to consist mainly of English- 
men; and that despite their sometimes overbearing manner, quarrelsome 
nature, and fondness for the heady wines of Constantinople, the Varangians 
showed a remarkable loyalty to their Byzantine paymasters. These, for their 
part, for all their ingrained distrust of foreigners residing in Constantinople 
and tendency to keep them at arm’s length, were capable of appreciating 
the loyalty and military qualities of their Northern guardsmen.** These 
sentiments are apparent in the last Byzantine source which I shall mention 
in this paper. It is a treatise containing useful advice for an Emperor, and it 
was probably written in the second half of the eleventh century, possibly 
by the same author who composed the Strategicon attributed to Kekaume- 
nos. One of its chapters is directly relevant to our subject.” It is the only 
Byzantine source to tell the story of Harald Hardrada, who appears in 
Greek as “Apédtng and is described as the son of the Baoteb¢ Bapayyiac. 
The story illustrates both the high regard in which this great Varangian was 


2 See V. G. Vasil’evskij, “Varjago-russkaja i varjago-anglijskaja druzina y Konstan- 
tinopole XI i XI v.,” Trudy 1, St. Petersburg 1908, pp. 348-9. 

% Ibid., pp. 176-377. 

2% See R, M. Dawkins, “Greeks and Northmen,” Custom is King: Essays presented to 
R. R. Marett, London 1936, pp. 35-47. 

°% Cecaumeni Strategicon et incerti scriptoris de officiis regis libellus, ed. B. Wassiliewsky 
~ Y, Jernstedt, St. Petersburg 1896 (Zapiski istoriko-filologiveskogo fakulteta Imp. Sankt- 
Peterburgskogo Universiteta XXXVIID); V. Vasil’evskij, “Sovety i rasskazy vizantijskogo 
boljarina XI v.,” Zurnal Ministerstva Narodnogo Prosvextenija; Vademecum des byzantin- 
ischen Aristokraten, tibersetzt, cingeleitet und erklart von H.-G. Beck, Graz 1956 
(Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber 5), pp. 140-1. 
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held in Byzantium, and the spell which the city of Miklagard and its civil- 
isation cast over the minds of the men of the North. Harald came to Constan- 
tinople between 1034 and 1038 because, the treatise tells us, he wished to do 
homage to the Emperor and sce what Byzantium was like. He brought with 
him five hundred stout warriors. Taking service with the Empire, he was 
sent first to Sicily to fight in the Byzantine armies against the Arabs, and then 
to Bulgaria, where he helped to suppress the insurrection of 1040-1. After 
the first campaign the Emperor gave him the title of payyAaBitms, or 
Guardsman, and after the second, he raised him to the rank of ona9apoKay- 
&SatH¢—that of an imperial officer with the right to carry a sword and 
weara white robe. After the death in 1042 of his patron and sovereign, the Em- 
peror Michael V, Harald requested permission to return to Norway, but 
this was refused. Probably, as Vasil’evskij surmised, the Byzantine authorities, 
faced in 1043 with the Russian invasion, in which, as we have seen, Scandi- 
navian mercenaries took part, were afraid that Harald might join forces with 
the Prince of Kiev, whose daughter he was later to marry. So Harald was 
forced to flee from Constantinople. And our treatise concludes its account 
of his career in the service of the Empire by stating that, even after he became 
King of Norway, Harald “made no complaint of the rank of guardsman and 
spatharocandidates conferred upon him; on the contrary, after he became 
king, he retained his loyalty and love for the Byzantines.” 





If, by way of conclusion we were to ask ourselves the question: how far 
can the Byzantine sources we have surveyed help to advance the solution 
of the so-called “Russo-Varangian problem”, what would our answer be? 
If by “the Russo-Varangian problem” we mean such questions as the deriva- 
tion of the name Rhos/ Rus’, the ethnic origin of the people who bore this 
name, and the réle played by the Scandinavians in the foundation of the 
Russian state, we shall have to admit, I think, that the Byzantine sources, 
with one exception, do not contribute very much to the elucidation of these 
problems. The pseudo-antiquarian reference to the mythical Rosh of the 
prophet Ezekiel cannot be regarded as a serious contribution to etymology. 
The political réle played by the Rhos within the Kievan state is briefly 
touched upon in the ninth chapter of the DAJ, which makes it clear that in 
the mid-tenth century their relations with the Slavs were those between 
overlords and subjects. Only the names of the Dnieper rapids in the same 
chapter provide evidence, which to my mind is both reliable and incontro- 
vertible, that in this period the Byzantines regarded the Rhos as Scandi- 
navians. A comprehensive solution to the problem of the ethnic origin of 
the Rhos can be reached only by collating all the available sources on this 
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subject, Slavonic, Arabic, and Latin. My own view on this matter will be 
apparent if I suggest that, next to the DAJ and the Russian Primary Chronicle, 
considerable importance should be attached to two early medieval texts 
which, though not Greek, go back to information derived from Byzantium: 
the Bertinian Annals, which state that in 839 the Rhos were recognized as 
Swedes; and the statement of Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona, who in 
describing his visit to Constantinople in 968 enumerates the northern neigh- 
bours of the Byzantine Empire: among them he lists “Rusios quos alio 
nomine Nordmannos appelamus”.?? 





* Liutprand, Antapodosis. 
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POPULAR RELIGION IN MEDIEVAL RUSSIA 


Medieval Russian Christianity arose out of the impact of Byzantium 
upon the Slavonic nations of eastern and south-eastern Europe. This 
impact was itself the result of the expansion of the Graeco-Roman and 
Christian civilization of Byzantium across the Balkan peninsula and into 
the plains and forests of European Russia. Both at the point of origin and 
at the receiving end, this expansion and consequently its impact were 
confined, at least at first, to narrowly defined social groups. The en- 
counter between Byzantium and the Slavs in the realms of religion and 
culture was primarily an encounter of men who belonged to the cultural 
clite of their several countries, essentially to the upper levels of Church 
and State. And the channel through which Byzantine sacred and secular 
literature was borrowed and adapted by the most cultured and articulate 
circles in the Slavonic lands, was the vernacular tradition of Cyril and 
Methodius. 

Christian doctrine and the political theory of the East Roman Empire, 
two essential features of Byzantium acquired by the Orthodox Slavs, 
affected at first no more then the ruling classes of these countries, and 
indeed were accepted by their sovereigns only after political negotiations 
with the Empire at the highest diplomatic level. Monasticism was also 
a Byzantine legacy bequeathed to the Orthodox Slavs; and though, from 
the beginning, it attracted men of widely different social origins, it, too, 
at least at the summits of the religious life, was confined to an élite: 
an élite distinguished not by power in the land, and not always by cultural 
superiority, but by pre-eminence in the realm of the spirit. However, this 
spiritual pre-eminence poses a problem for the historian of medieval 
Slavic religion: it is not always safe to draw a picture of a people’s 
religious life from the example of those impelled by the words of Christ: 
“If thou wouldst be perfect...” 
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A picture of a people's religious life: to attempt such a thing is hard 
enough in periods for which the evidence is abundant and accessible; 
but in the case of the Middle Ages in Eastern Europe, where the sources 
are seldom plentiful and tend to illumine no more than the peaks of 
spiritual achievement, it is an especially difficult enterprise. It is no wonder 
that it has been but seldom attempted. The late Norman Baynes once 
complained that students of Byzantine religion have paid too much atten- 
tion to the circus parties in Constantinople, and not enough to the faith 
of humble provincial folk.! In his admirable essay “The Hellenistic 
Civilization and East Rome” he made this point more forcibly still: 
“Time”, he wrote, “has preserved the thoughts of the master minds: 
do you not as you follow panting in the wake of that thought sigh at 
times for something less mountainous — a little more of thought's 
foot-hills 7"? 

It is mainly to the foot-hills of Russian medieval religion that this 
article is devoted. From the summit, formed by the tradition of Orthodox 
spirituality, we will descend gradually, through four stages on to four 
different levels of religious life. On the first we shall still be in sight of 
the summit. Here the vision of sanctity, without losing its fullness and 
purity, will be seen partly through the eyes of simple folk: this stage or 
level is the popular cult of saints. At the second stage, lower down the 
imaginary mountain, the purity of Christian tradition is diluted by a 
certain admixture of legend and myth. Here we shall see Christian doctrine 
transmuted through the popular imagination into poetry and song. Still 
further down, at the third stage, we shall reach a level at which religious 
consciousness has been but slightly touched by the influence of Christian- 
ity. Old pagan beliefs and rites still survive and reassert themselves 
whenever the new order relaxes its hold. Christianity and paganism are 
often curiously intermingled, and the religious outlook of the peasants 
reveals a certain fusion between the old and the new faiths. Finally, at 
the lowest stage of all, the teaching of the Christian Church is powerless 
to attract men’s loyalty and to assert its authority. This, from the stand- 
point of the Church, is the darkest and most turbid of regions: it is the 
realm of anti-Christ, the domain of heresy. 

These, then, are the four aspects of our subject: (1) the popular 
cult of saints, (2) the impact of Christianity upon folk poetry, (3) the co- 
existence of Christian and pagan beliefs, and (4) heresy. 











1 “The Thought-World of East Rome”, in: N.H. Baynes, Byzantine Studies and 
other Essays (London, 1955), 46. 
2 Byzantine Studies and other Essays, 7. 
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In the year 1015 two political murders were committed in Russia. 
Vladimir, who had converted his land to Christianity, had just died. A vio- 
lent struggle for succession immediately broke out between his sons, in 
which two of them, the princes Boris and Gleb, were killed by order of 
their elder brother Svjatopolk. The Russian Primary Chronicle, which 
describes this event in some detail, suggests that Boris, as his father’s 
favourite, seemed the likely successor to the throne of Kiev and that 
Svjatopolk consequently regarded him as a dangerous rival. Boris, how- 
ever, refused to take arms against Svjatopolk, and neither he nor Gleb 
offered the least resistance to those who came to murder them, meeting 
their death in the spirit of humble and voluntary sacrifice.? 

Internecine strife between princes was common enough in Kievan 
Russia, and political murders were far from unknown. Yet the death of 
Boris and Gleb immediately and powerfully struck the imagination of 
the people of Russia, and soon after their murder in 1015 the belief in the 
sanctity of these two brothers arose and spread in the Russian land. This 
belief was actively promoted by yet another brother, Jaroslav, who finally 
defeated and drove out the villainous Svjatopolk, and in 1019 became 
prince of Kiev. The cult of Boris and Gleb, fostered by successive rulers 
of Russia in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, all belonging to the same 
family of Vladimir’s descendants, naturally enhanced the prestige of this 
ruling dynasty and, to that extent at least, acquired political significance. 
Yet the cult of Boris and Gleb was much more than a family concern. 
There is no doubt that men and women of widely differing classes and 
station in life, including the humblest, came to believe that Boris and 
Gleb were indeed numbered among the saints of God. Contemporary 
sources relate that shortly after their death miracles were observed over 
their bodies: a pillar of fire rose up; the singing of angels was heard; 
miraculous healings took place through the supernatural intervention of 
the saintly brothers; blind men regained their sight; the lame were healed ;a 
poor man, one-legged and dumb, was made whole; a slave woman, whose 
arm was paralysed, was restored to health. We cannot, of course, check 





3 Povest’ vremennyx let, ed. D. S. Lixagey, vol. | (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), 90-93; 
English translation by S. H. Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetsor (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1953), 126-128. 

4 Zitija svjatyx mucenikov Borisa i Gleba, ed. D. 1. Abramovit (Petrograd, 1916), 
53-60; A Historical Russian Reader, ed. J. Fennell and D, Obolensky (Oxford, 1969), 
39-46. 
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the accuracy of these stories or know whether these marvels actually 
occurred, Nor is it the task of the student of history to affirm or to deny 
the possibility of miracles. But, whatever personal views one may hold 
on these matters, we must surely make the effort of sympathetic under- 
standing necessary to think ourselves back to a time when men took 
seriously the words of Christ: “He that believeth in me, the works that 
I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do.” Norman 
Baynes once wrote: “If for you a world where miracles happen is hope- 
lessly and irredeemably repellent, East Rome will remain a closed book.”5 
This is equally true of the medieval Slav lands. For our purposes here, 
then, it is sufficient to note that the eleventh-century Russian writer who 
related the miracles that were performed by Boris and Gleb believed in 
their reality; that according to these stories the recipients of the post- 
humous miracles of the saints were mostly people of humble origin; 
and that these stories, therefore, provide evidence of the existence of a 
popular cult of the two brothers arising soon after their death. 

Let us now examine more closely the nature of this cult. Boris and 
Gleb were canonized by the Russian Church in the first half of the eleventh 
century. In the course of the next hundred years, three written works 
devoted to them were composed in Russia: an historical account of 
their death, later incorporated into the Primary Chronicle; a full- 
length Vita, written by Nestor of the Kiey Monastery of the Caves; 
and an anonymous description of their murder, entitled S”kazanie 
i strast’ i poxvala svjatuju muceniku Borisa i Gleba.6 The learned and 
highly articulate authors of these works can scarcely be regarded as 
exponents of a “popular cult”. Yet the last of these three works, the 
anonymous S”*kazanie, shows a sensitivity so immediate and spontaneous 
to the events it describes that we cannot doubt that it mirrors faithfully a 
veneration for the two heroes which, at the time of writing, had acquired 
a national dimension. 

The S”kazanie is a work of considerable artistic merit. It tells the story 
of the two murders with a fine command of dramatic tension. This is 
enhanced by the complete absence of the heroic element, and by the 
stress which the author lays on the pitiful helplessness of the two young 
princes. Both are afraid to die, are filled with pity at the thought of their 


5 E, Dawes and N. H. Baynes, Three By: 
Translated From The Greek (Oxford, 1948), 
© Zitija..., 21-66; A Historical Russian Reader, 21-51, Cf. L. Miiller, “Neuere For- 
schungen tiber das Leben und die Kultische Verehrung der heiligen Boris und Gleb”, 
Opera Slavica, Band 4 (Géttingen, 1963), 295-317. 
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youth about to be sacrificed, and cling desperately to their last moments 
on earth. Gleb’s death especially is described with genuine poignancy. 
Confronted with his murderers, he pleads for mercy in terms reminiscent 
of folk laments: “Have mercy on my youth, have mercy, my lords! 
You shall be my masters, and I, your slave. Do not reap me from my 
life that has not ripened, do not reap the unripe ear of corn. Do not 
cut down the vine that has not yet grown up ... This is no murder, but a 
butchery.”? 

On the human plane, this is a moving and tragic story whose power to 
instill terror and pity in the reader has after nine centuries diminished 
little. But there is another side to the story. Boris and Gleb are shown in 
this S”*kazanie to have made a conscious and voluntary sacrifice of their 
lives. This is partly because they refuse to resist their elder brother, but 
even more because in the manner of their death they seek to imitate 
Christ’s sacrifical death. Boris prays that he be counted worthy to follow 
the example of Christ’s passion; and Gleb’s last words reveal his belief 
that he, too, dies in the name of Christ. Thus the basic idea of the whole 
work — an idea that expresses the true significance of the cult of Boris 
and Gleb in medieval Russia — is that the two brothers are martyrs, 
not because they were killed for their Christian faith, but because in an 
act of non-resistance to the physical power of evil they chose to die as 
innocent and voluntary victims in imitation of Christ.8 This somewhat 
unconventional view of martyrdom implies a veneration of, and pity 
for, innocent suffering which the Russian people has displayed at different 
moments of their history. This conclusion when related to the evidence 
of a widespread veneration of Boris and Gleb in all classes of the popula- 
tion of medieval Russia, suggests that we have here the elements of a truly 
popular cult. In the light of more recent developments in Russian history, 
it is perhaps useful to remind ourselves that the Russian people have in the 
cult of Boris and Gleb, their earliest canonized saints, expressed their 
deep-rooted compassion for human suffering. 


2 


The same compassion illumines the second stage of our journey. Further 
down the slopes of our imaginary mountain, somewhere between the 
cult of sanctity (in which popular elements are controlled and directed 


7 Zitija...,41; A Historical Russian Reader, 30. 
8 See G.P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind (New York, 1960), 94-110. 
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by the teaching of the Church) and the pagan survivals that lie beneath, 
we encounter a region in which Christian doctrine is seen refracted 
through the prism of individual creation, in particular through folk 
poetry. 

In relatively modern times one could see on the roads of Russia, in 
monasteries and by the doors of churches, groups of wandering singers, 
some of them crippled or blind, earning a precarious livelihood by 
chanting oral poems on religious subjects. These itinerant singers have 
a long history. In medieval Russian sources, they appear organized in 
confraternities which enjoyed the protection of the Church. They often 
in this time accompanied pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land, to 
Constantinople, or to Mount Athos. This role which they played in these 
pilgrimages has been perpetuated in their Russian name kaliki, which 
comes from the Greek xahtytoy, itself derived from the Latin caliga, 
meaning ‘a boot’. The principal repertoire of the kaliki consisted of the 
so-called “spiritual poems” (ayxosnpre crux), which were widely 
recited in Russia at least until the Revolution, and many of which were 
probably composed between the fifteenth and the seventeenth centuries. 
Internal evidence suggests, however, that some of the “spiritual poems” 
go back to an even earlier time. In form and metrical structure they closely 
resemble the byliny (or heroic poems) of ancient Russia. But their content 
is religious, not heroic. They embody not the heroic ideal of self-sufficient 
manhood, but the Christian vision of man’s humble submission to God 
and His saints.® 

Professor and Mrs. Chadwick, in their chapter on Russian “spiritual 
poems” in the second volume of their work The Growth of Literature, 
have plausibly suggested that the medieval kaliki were by no means as 
poor and uneducated as their modern descendants have been.!? This 
view is supported by the fact that the materials of the “spiritual poems” 
are mostly derived from literary sources — from hagiographical and 
apocryphal writings, less often from the Bible and the liturgy. But this 
traditional subject matter is often interpreted with considerable poetic 
licence, and thereby brought into close relation with the outlook of the 
simple people. To illustrate this we will briefly consider three favourite 
themes of these poems: the love of poverty, the cult of asceticism, and 
pity for human suffering. 


® See M.N. Speranskij, Russkaja ustnaja slovesnost’ (Moscow, 1917), 358-392; 
G.P. Fedotov, Stixi duxovnye (Paris, 1935); H. and N. Chadwick, The Growth of 
Literature Ul (Cambridge, 1936), 180-206. 

10 The Growth of Literature Ul, 186. 
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The ideal of poverty is vividly expressed in a poem on Christ’s Ascen- 
sion, which exists in several versions. It describes the poor folk lamenting 
on the eve of the Ascension: “To whom are you abandoning us ?”, 
they ask of Christ. “Who shall give us to eat and drink? Who shall clothe 
us, provide us with boots, and protect us from the dark night?” Christ 
responds with the promise of a mountain of gold to provide for their 
needs. At this point St. John Chrysostom intervenes with a piece of 
shrewd wordly wisdom: it is no good giving a mountain of gold to the 
poor, he tells Christ. The authorities will only take it away from them. 
Instead, he urges, “let us give to the poor and to the beggars, Your Holy 
Name. The poor will go begging through the world, glorifying you, O 
Christ, every hour of the day. Then they will be fed, clothed and happy, 
and be protected from the dark night.” Christ then praises John Chrysos- 
tom for his wisdom and pays him the delicate compliment of referring 
to his name, which means ‘the Golden Mouth’." 

A good example of a poem in praise of the ascetic life is “Carevit Iosaf, 
Pustynnik”, based on the medieval romance of Barlaam and Josaphat 
which was translated into Russian from Greek. The dialogue recorded 
between the young Carevit Tosaf and Fair Mother Desert, who sym- 
bolizes the ascetic life, reveals an unassuming but genuine poetic sensitivi- 
ty. Carevit Iosaf begs Fair Mother Desert to accept him into her service. 
She demurs by reminding him of his worldly obligations, of his sovereign 
realm, of his palace of white stone and his treasury of gold. losaf assures 
her that he would gladly forsake them all, if only he could live in the 
desert and serve her. Mother Desert replies: “O young Carevit Iosaf. 
You will not live in the desert: when Fair Mother Spring comes, and the 
pools and ponds overflow, and all the trees clothe themselves in leaves, 
and all the birds from paradise start singing, then you will come forth 
out of the desert, and will forsake me, the Fair Mother.” But Iosaf assures 
her that not even the advent of Fair Mother Spring will cause him to 
forsake the desert. And the poem ends on a note of triumph: “And all 
the righteous saints marvelled at the Carevié Tosaf and at his young royal 
understanding. To him we sing glory for ever and ever. Amen,”!2 

Pity for human suffering is a third basic theme of the Russian “spiritual 
poems”. One example is the moving lament uttered by Joseph who has 
been sold by his brothers into captivity. From distant Egypt he sends 
his father Jacob a bitter plaint, filled with the sorrow of separation. 


11 P. Bezsonoy, Kaleki perexozie 1 (Moscow, 1861), 3-7. 
12 Kaleki perexozie, 213-214; The Penguin Book of Russian Verse, ed. D. Obolensky 
(London, 1962), 44-46. 
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Only God and Mother Earth, he claims, can know how deep his sadness 
is. His lament ends with these words: “Earth, O earth, you who cried 
out to the Lord on behalf of Abel, cry out now to Jacob, to my father 
Israel!”!8 Another favourite subject is the martyrdom of Boris and Gleb. 
No less than thirteen versions of a poem devoted to them are recorded 
by Bezsonov in his monumental edition of the “spiritual poems”.!4 
But the deepest compassion and the greatest reverence in the poems are 
reserved for the Mother of God, for the torments she endured transcend 
all other human suffering. In one group of poems she is shown wandering 
over the earth in search for her crucified Son. In another she speaks with 
her dead son, and their dialogue combines the style of popular laments, 
the simplicity of the Gospel narrative, and the dramatic lyricism of the 
liturgical hymns of Holy Saturday. 


O light most fair, everlasting dawn! Whither has your beauty set, your radiant 
beauty that has no evening?... Alas, my light, my most beloved beauty! 
How can I look at you, Christ and King, now crucified on the Cross?... Where 
is your most sweet countenance?... How shall I bury you, my Son, you who 
are immortal and eternal? — Do not weep for Me, My Mother: for I will rise 
from the tomb, and I will raise you up with glory higher than all creatures in 
heaven and earth.'5 





The “spiritual poems” of the kaliki, despite the freedom with which 
their authors used religious material, seem always to have enjoyed the 
patronage of the Church. Not every kind of oral poetry in medieval 
was similarly privileged. Indeed, against much of the oral poetry 
ian Church fought a never-ending war. The sermons of medieval 
tics are full of denunciations of what they called “demonic songs” 
and bolical games”, generally associated with the skomoroxi, 
a confraternity of wanderering minstrels and jesters who performed 
at public festivals. The Church's hostility towards these songs and games 
was due partly to their secular content and, even more, to their pagan 
background. The medieval “Legend of Saint Nifont” relates how the saint 
saw a company of musicians coming down the street with songs and 
dances. They were celebrating the rusalii, a summer feast whose very 
name goes back to the ancient Roman rosalia, or festival of the roses. 
As the company passed, a nobleman leaned out the window of his house 
and gave a piece of silver to the chief musician. The eyes of the saint alone 
saw what remained hidden to everyone else: he saw the singers and 













13 Kaleki perexozie, 187-188. 
14 Kaleki perexozie, 625-669. 
15 Kaleki perozie 11 (Moscow, 1863), 234-235, 
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dancers surrounded by a group of demons who took the piece of silver 
and carried it off to present it as an offering to the Devil himself.1® 


We have now reached the third stage on the journey down our imaginary 
mountain. Christianity, at this level, contends against the rites and beliefs 
of an older, pagan religion. In Russia this struggle was fought throughout 
the Middle Ages, even though old Slavonic paganism had been out- 
lawed by Vladimir. The Primary Chronicle gives a picturesque descrip- 
tion of the official overthrow of the idols in Kiev. The chief god of the 
pagan Olympus, Perun, made of wood, except for his head of silver and a 
golden moustache, was tied to a horse’s tail, dragged down to the Dnieper, 
and thrown into the river. The prince, we are told, appointed twelve men 
to beat the idol with sticks, “not because he thought the wood was 
sensitive, but in order to insult the demon who had been deceiving men 
in this guise”.!? This did not, of course, end Russian paganism. Christian- 
ity in Russia, as in the Balkan Slav lands, was imposed from above and 
remained for perhaps a century primarily the religion of the ruling classes. 
The spread of this new religion was slow and gradual, especially in the 
remote north-eastern areas of the country. It was perhaps not until the 
fifteenth century that the conversion of the countryside was virtually 
complete, and that Christianity succeeded to a considerable extent in 
remoulding peasant culture. As well as slow, the process was difficult, 
especially at first. Active reistance to the Christian faith broke out several 
times in the eleventh century, led by shamans (vo/xvy) who claimed to 
possess secret knowledge supernatural powers, and the gift of prophecy. 
These revolts were ruthlessly put down by the secular authorities. After 
the eleventh century resistance to Christianity was mostly passive. Its 
character is exemplified by those remnants of pagan rites and customs 
in the countryside which even as late as the seventeenth century Russian 
Churchmen were still fighting to uproot. In their sermons they speak 
of magic rites of fertility, sacrificial offerings of food and animals, the 
continued popularity of soothsayers, the belief in vampires, the cult of 
fire, and the wild revelry of popular feasts. Sometimes a curious blending 
would occur between Christianity and pagan survivals — a blending 
described by the Russian word dvoeverie, or “dual faith’. Its more harm- 


18 E. V. Anitkov, Jazyéestvo i drevnjaja Rus’ (St. Petersburg, 1914), 190. 
17 Povest’ vremenny:x let 1, 80; English translation, 116. 
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less forms were tolerated by the Church: for instance, the prophet Elias 
in popular belief took the place of Perun as the maker of thunder, and 
St. Blasius (Vlasii), the protector of cattle, assumed the functions of his 
quasi-namesake Veles, the pagan god of cattle. But the danger of this 
syncretism must have been apparent to many. We know, for example, 
that when some village priests sanctioned the pagan festival of RoZanicy, 
spirits presiding over childbirth, and tried to Christianize it by introducing 
a hymn to the Mother of God, they were roundly rebuked for this 
scandalous practice in a public sermon. 

The evidence which extant sermons provide of pagan survivals in me- 
dieval Russia relates solely to rites, customs, and behaviour. Of the 
doctrines of paganism we know next to nothing. Itis true that the Primary 
Chronicle, in its account of a pagan revolt in Northern Russia in 1071, 
relates that the two “magicians” (or shamans) who instigated it responded 
to the question “How was man created ?” as follows: “God washed him- 
self in a bath, and, having perspired, dried himself with a rag and threw 
it down from heaven onto the earth. And Satan began to argue with 
God as to who would create man out of it. And the Devil created man, 
and God placed a soul in him. That is why, whenever man dies, his body 
goes to the carth and his soul to God.”!* But it is doubtful whether 
this curious doctrine was actually part of pagan religion in eleventh- 
century Russia. 


4 


The teaching that man is a compound whose body was fashioned by the 
Devil and whose soul was created by God is, however, recognizable 
enough, It is the doctrine of dualism, preached by well-known medieval 
heretics. We have now descended to the foot of our imaginary mountain, 
and are faced with the final level of popular religion in medieval Russia: 
the Bogomil heresy. 

Bogomilism, the most powerful heretical movement in the history of 
the Eastern Church between the defeat of Iconoclasm to the rise of 
modern nationalism, was a form of Dualism. Dualism arose out of an 
attempt to find a rational answer to the problem of the origin of evil, 
which had long preoccupied men. Whence evil, and why? Or more 
particularly, how can God, the Supreme Good, be the cause of evil? 
In contrast to Christian and Jew, who believe in a fundamental relation- 


18 Povest’ vremenayx let, 117-119; English translation, 150-153. 
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ship between God and the created world, the dualist assumes an ontologi- 
cal gulf between the spirituality and unity of God and the opaqueness 
and multiplicity of created matter. It is in the material world, a world 
outside God, where disorder and suffering are dominant, that the origin 
of evil lies. Man, himself, in microcosmic form, mirrors this cosmological 
dualism: his soul is of divine origin; his body, ineradicably evil, is the 
creation of an alien force hostile to God. Man’s body is “the tomb of 
the soul”, the instrument whereby the powers of evil seek to imprison 
light in the darkness of matter and to prevent the soul from ascending 
back to the realm of the spirit. 

How did this doctrine come to be voiced, albeit in elementary and fa- 
bulous form, by a North Russian shaman in the eleventh century? The 
answer to this question takes us back to tenth-century Bulgaria. There, 
sometime between 927 and 969, a Bulgarian priest by the name of Bogo- 
mil founded the medieval sect that bears his name. Its teachings, which 
combined a neo-Manichaen form of dualism imported from the Near 
East with a specifically Slavonic revolt against the authorities of Church 
and State, are known to us in some detail from the testimony of the 
tenth-century Bulgarian priest Cosmas. The central doctrine of the 
Bogomils was that the visible, material world was created by the Devil. 
This led them to deny the Incarnation and the entire Christian concep- 
tion of matter as a vehicle for Grace. Cosmas tells us that the Bogomils 
rejected baptism, the eucharist, the order of priesthood, and the visible 
organisation of the Christian Church. Their moral teaching was also 
consistently dualistic, for they condemned all functions of man which 
brought him into close contact with matter, especially marriage, the eating 
of meat, and the drinking of wine. Though it is doubtful that the same 
degree of continence was enforced on all members of the sect, the moral 
austerity of the Bogomils was, until the decline of the sect in the fourteenth 
century, invariably acknowledged by their fiercest opponents. Conse- 
quently, itis with some justification that they have been called “the greatest 
puritans of the Middle Ages”.1® 

No wonder then that Bogomilism in early medieval Bulgaria presented 
a challenge equally to Church and to State. A teaching that so unequivo- 
cally condemned married life as sinful threatened the foundations of the 
family, the community, and the realm. The Bogomils are even accused 
by Cosmas of preaching civil disobedience: “they teach their own people 


18 See D. Obolensky, The Bogomils. A Study in Balkan Neo-Manichaeism (Cam- 
bridge, 1948). 
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not to obey their masters, they revile the wealthy, hate the elders, ridicule 
those in authority, reproach the nobles, regard as vile in the sight of 
God those who serve the monarch, and forbid every serf to work for 
his lord”.2° No doubt these and other features of Bogomilism underwent 
some change when in the course of the next few centuries the movement 
spread across the Balkan peninsula and promoted the rise of the Cathar 
(or Albigensian) heresy in Italy and Southern France. But in its early 
phase Bogomilism was primarily a peasant movement, attracting and 
directing into heterodox channels the religious and social aspirations of 
a large dissatisfied section of the community. For this reason, if for no 
other, it may fairly be described as a form of popular religion. 

It seems likely enough that the North Russian shaman of the eleventh 
century, who maintained that man was a joint creation of God and the 
Devil, was in fact a Bogomil. Although, in contrast to the Balkan Slavonic 
lands, dualism never took root in medieval Russia, it was not unknown 
to Russian churchmen. And in times of trouble, during famine or plague, 
or in the midst of human misery so vastly increased by the Mongol 
invasion of the thirteenth century, many of the humble folk of Russia 
must have asked themselves the question which, Cosmas tells us, preoccu- 
pied so many Bulgarians in the tenth century: “Why does God permit the 
Devil to attack men ?”2! 





Our journey from the summit of popular piety down towards the foot- 
hills of Russian popular religion has led us through the cult of innocent 
suffering, through folk poetry and pagan survivals, to a dualistic revolt 
against the material world. In the course of our descent we have gradually 
parted company with the tradition of Orthodox Christianity. It is not 
surprising, then, to note that the Russian Church actively promoted the 
first of these forms of popular religion; offered support to the second; 
fitfully tolerated the third; and, in alliance with the State authorities, 
fought against and eventually suppressed the fourth. 


20 Le Traité contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le Prétre, trans. with an essay by 
H.-C. Puech and A. Vaillant (Paris, 1945), 86; Obolensky, 137-138. 
21 Obolensky, 142. 
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EARLY RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
(1000-1300) 


The carliest datable works of Russian literature were written in the first 
half of the eleventh century. The view, advanced by some literary 
historians, that this literature has a ‘prehistory’ going back to the tenth 
century rests on two plausible though unproven hypotheses: that certain 
passages extant in later works were composed before the year 1000; and 
that the existence of literacy in tenth-century Russia led to the rise, in this 
period, of an embryonic literary tradition. The latter hypothesis deserves 
brief consideration here. 

There is no doubt that literature appeared in Russia as a result of the 
country’s conversion to Christianity. Officially this conversion took place 
in 988 or 989, when Prince Vladimir of Kiev accepted Byzantine 
Christianity and began to impose it on his subjects. But missionaries 
from Constantinople are known to have been active in Russia as early as 
the 860s; and despite the avowed paganism of the greater part of the 
country’s ruling classes between 880 and 980, there is reason to believe 
that a Christian community existed at least in Kiev, the capital of the 
realm, continuously, or with brief interruptions, for 125 years before 
Viadimir’s baptism. It seems unlikely that the clergy which ministered to 
this community was exclusively Byzantine, and that the Christian scrip- 
tures and the liturgy were available to Russian Christians in the tenth 
century solely in the Greek Janguage, with which the great majority of 
them were unfamiliar. If it is further remembered that the beginnings of 
Christianity in Russia coincide in time with the mission of Cyril and 
Methodius to Moravia and with the conversion of Bulgaria to the 
Christian faith, and that close political relations existed in the tenth 
century between the Eastern Slavs on the one hand and the Western and 
Southern Slavs on the other, it will appear highly probable that elements 
of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition — the Slavonic liturgy and Slavonic 
translations of parts of the scriptures — were brought to Russia well 
before the time of St Vladimir. Though direct evidence on this point is 
lacking, we may assume that they came either from Moravia and 
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Bohemia, or from Bulgaria, or even from Constantinople, where the 
Byzantine authorities in the second half of the ninth century stockpiled 
Slavonic books for the needs of their missionary enterprises in Slav 
countries. On these foundations, laid by the Cyrillo-Methodian trans- 
lations of the Greek liturgy and scriptures into the newly created Old 
Church Slavonic language, medieval Russian literature was built. The 
schools founded by Vladimir shortly after his baptism, in which instruc- 
tion ‘in book learning’ was imparted (undoubtedly in Slavonic) to chil- 
dren of noble families, were probably the original training ground for the 
educated élite which, in the reign of his son Yaroslav (1019-54), produced 
the earliest works of this literature. 


TRANSLATED LITERATURE 


If Christianity provided the initial stimulus for the growth of literacy in 
Russia, the development of a native literary tradition was facilitated by 
the importation of an extensive corpus of translated Old Church Slavonic 
literature. Much of it undoubtedly came from Bulgaria, where at the 
turn of the ninth century, and especially in the reign of the Tsar Symeon 
(893-927), the disciples of Cyril and Methodius produced Slavonic ver- 
sions of many Greck religious and secular writings. To this work of 
adapting Byzantine civilization to the religious and cultural needs of the 
empire’s Slav converts, the Russians soon made their own contribution. 
According to the Russian Primary Chronicle, Prince Yaroslav, whom it 
repeatedly describes as ‘a lover of books’, ‘assembled many scribes and 
had them translate from Greek into the Slavonic language. And they 
wrote many books.’ This statement, which refers to the year 1037, is 
followed by another passage in which the chronicler tells us that Yaroslav 
deposited these books in the newly built church of St Sophia in Kiev, 
the principal cathedral of the land. The extent of the contribution made 
by the Russians to this body of translated literature cannot be determined 
exactly: most of its products are extant in later manuscripts; while the 
homogeneity of the common Slavonic literary tradition until the end of 
the eleventh century was such that it is often difficult to distinguish on 
linguistic grounds an Old Church Slavonic text written in Russia from 
one composed in Bulgaria or Bohemia. It is safer to accept the view of 
A. I. Sobolevsky that nearly all the extant translations made in Bulgaria 
in the ninth and tenth centuries circulated in Russia during the first cen- 
turies after the country’s conversion, to recognize that a number of other 
translations were made in this period by Russians, and to list the more 
important works known to have been available in the Kievan period. 

Tr may be assumed that the earliest translated writines to reach the 
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Russians were those needed for Christian instruction and worship. The 
New Testament, translated into Slavonic by Cyril and Methodius for the 
needs of their mission to Moravia, was available in two different forms: 
in the full text, intended for private reading, and in selected passages 
appointed to be read liturgically on Sundays and feast days. An outstand- 
ing example of the latter type, known as aprakos, is the Ostromir Gospel 
copied in 1056-7 by the Deacon Grigory, the earliest dated Slavonic 
manuscript of the Russian redaction, Of the books of the Old Testament, 
the complete Slavonic version of which was unknown in Russia until the 
late fifteenth century, the most popular was the Book of Psalms: it was 
frequently quoted by writers of the Kievan period; it was used as a basic 
manual for instruction in reading; and its poetic qualities made it an 
invaluable source of literary inspiration. The literary tastes and techniques 
of medieval Russian writers were also greatly influenced by Byzantine 
liturgical poetry, which they learned to appreciate in the Slavonic versions 
of the liturgies of St John Chrysostom, of St Basil of Caesarea, and of the 
Presanctified, and of the other Byzantine service books, such as the 
Euchologion, the Horologion, the Triodion, the Pentekostarion, the Heir- 
mologion and the Oktoechos. 

The Slavonic translations of the scriptures and of the liturgical books 
were the first prerequisites for establishing Christianity in Russia. The 
next step was to provide the young Russian Church with a means of 
consolidating and spreading the new faith. The Byzantine missionaries 
and their Slav converts found this instrument in Greek patristic literature. 
The most popular were the writings of Basil of Cacsarea, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, John Chrysostom and Ephraim Syrus. Slavonic versions of 
their works were available separately, but more often in extracts collected 
in miscellanics. Of these the most notable are the two Izhorniki copied in 
1073 and 1076 for Prince Svyatoslav of Kiev (the first of these, in addition 
to theological and historical material, contains the treatise ‘on tropes and 
figures of speech in poetry’ by the Byzantine grammarian George 
Choecroboscus), Zlatostruy (a collection of John Chrysostom’s sermons) 
and Pchela (‘Melissa’ — ‘The Bee’) which comprises scriptural and 
patristic quotations, as well as aphorisms and didactic anecdotes attri- 
buted to ancient writers and philosophers, including Plato and Aristotle. 
It is noteworthy that the great majority of the Greek Fathers whose 
works were available in Slavonic translations in this period belonged to 
the golden age of Patristics - the fourth and fifth centuries. Apart from 
the unrivalled authority enjoyed by these writings in eastern Christendom, 
this preference can be explained by the fact that they provided theoretical 
and practical guidance to Russian churchmen who, like their early 
Byzantine predecessors, strove to impose Christianity upon a still semi- 
pagan environment. 


en 
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Another type of religious writing for which the Russians showed a 
special fondness were the lives of the saints. Most of them were grouped 
in various collections. The Prolog, containing brief notices concerning 
saints’ lives, arranged according to the calendar of the ecclesiastical year, 
is a translation of the Byzantine Synaxarion, with the addition of South 
Slavonic and Russian material; it was probably translated in Con- 
stantinople in the twelfth century by an international group which 
included Bulgarian and Russian scholars, and it soon became one of the 
most popular books in medieval Russia. The Chet’i Minei, a translation 
of the Greek Menaea, probably known in Russia by the early eleventh 
century, contain more extensive Vitae, arranged by months of the litur- 
gical calendar. Both these collections were mainly intended for public 
reading in church on the day of the saint's festival. A third kind of hagio- 
graphical miscellany were the Pateriki (‘Books of the Fathers’), which 
included short storics from the recorded lives of east Christian monks and 
hermits. Their material was derived from Greek ascetical treatises com- 
piled between the fifth and the seventh centuries, such as The Book of the 
Holy Men, the Lausiac History of Palladius and the Pratum Spirituale 
of John Moschus. These translated Pateriki did much to stimulate and 
shape the development of monasticism in Kievan Russia. Some of these 
Vitae circulated as separate works; among the most popular were the 
Lives of St Andrew Salos (Yurodivyy) who lived — probably in the tenth 
century ~ as a beggar in Constantinople, and of St Alexius, a young 
Roman nobleman who left his wife on his wedding night and, after many 
years spent in prayer and fasting in distant lands, returned to die in his 
parents’ home, unrecognized by anyone. Although the considerable 
majority of the saints’ Lives current in Kievan Russia were translations 
from the Greek, a few were imported in the eleventh century from Central 
Europe: among them were the martyrdom of St Vitus and of St 
Apollinarius of Ravenna, and the Slavonic Vitae of SS Cyril, Methodius 
and Wenceslas. Apart from their religious significance, some at least of 
these hagiographical works were, by their literary qualities, capable of 
bringing enjoyment to the Russian reader and of satisfying his craving 
for the wonderful and the miraculous. 

A special position among the translated religious writings was held by 
the so-called ‘apocrypha’. These were works of Biblical, hagiographical 
and eschatological content which were not recognized by the Church. 
Some were openly condemned (Svyatoslav’s Izbornik of 1073 contains a 
list of twenty-five ‘secret’ books on the Church’s index), others, which did 
not explicitly contradict official doctrine, seem to have been tolerated. 
Among writings regarded as heretical were tales about the creation of 
man, which ascribe an active role to the devil and contain elements of 
RBogomilism. a dualist. neo-Manichaean. movement which appeared in 
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Bulgaria in the tenth century. Of the more harmless ‘apocrypha’ one of 
the most popular was ‘The Mother of God’s Journey through Torments’. 
It describes in some detail the Virgin’s descent into hell, her pity for the 
damned and her intercession, partly successful, before her Son aimed at 
relieving their sufferings. The reference, in a twelfth-century Russian 
manuscript of this work, to a category of sinners, damned for having 
worshipped a number of East Slavonic pagan divinities, shows that a 
Byzantine work could be adapted to a local cultural environment. These 
apocryphal writings, often moving in content and vivid in form, came to 
Russia mostly via Bulgaria, sometimes, it would seem, through oral 
channels. Some of them, in the later middle ages, influenced the authors 
of the dukhovnyye stikhi, the native oral religious poems. 

A study of these translated works is of interest to the literary historian 
because it shows that many of them appealed to the Russians not only on 
account of their religious content, but also for their poetic qualities or 
narrative interest. Sometimes indeed the edifying and the picturesque 
were scarcely distinguishable: this is the case of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
a Christian version of an Indian story of the Buddha. Other writings, 
more explicitly secular in character, were clearly selected for their literary 
qualities or informative nature. Among them were Josephus’ History of 
the Jewish War (translated in Russia in the Kievan period), the 
Romance of Alexander by the Pscudo-Callisthenes, which introduced the 
Russian reader to the world of antiquity, the Physiologus, the Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, which provided them with a smat- 
tering of natural history and geography. and the Devgeniyevo deyaniye, 
generally regarded as a fragmentary Russian prose translation of an early 
version of the Byzantine epic poem Digenis A kritas. All these works were 
translated from Greck into Slavonic not later than the twelfth century. 

Of all the writings of Byzantine secular literature it was the chronicles 
which had the greatest impact on the educated Russians of the early 
middle ages. From them they acquired some knowledge of world history 
and a capacity for independent historical thought. The choice which they 
made in the corpus of Byzantine historiography was a significant one. This 
historiography was of two kinds: on the one hand there were the ordered 
and pragmatic accounts of the recent past by writers who strove to 
imitate the ideas and style of Herodotus and Thucydides and to discover 
the causal relations between events; these writings were generally known 
as histories. On the other hand there were the chronicles, popular works 
with a conception of history less sophisticated and more explicitly 
Christian. They were usually written by monks, in homely language. and 
were intended for a less educated reader. Their theme was world history, 
from Adam to the writer’s time, and they aimed to illustrate the role 
played by human societies — notably those of the Jews, the Greeks, the 
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Romans and the Byzantines — in the unfolding story of man’s salvation. 
It is a remarkable fact that, whereas not one of the Byzantine histories 
seems to have been translated into Slavonic during the middle ages, Slav 
versions were made of most of the chronicles. Two of them, the Chronicles 
of John Malalas and of George the Monk (or Hamartolos), had a notable 
influence on the development of early Russian literature. The former, 
written in the sixth century, ranges from the Creation to the last years of 
the reign of Justinian 1. It was translated in Bulgaria in the tenth century, 
and was known in Russia by the late eleventh. The translation of 
Hamartolos’ Chronicle — generally thought to have been done in eleventh- 
century Russia — combined the original version, a universal history from 
Adam to 842, with a sequel which carried the history of Byzantium to 
the year 948. These two chronicles greatly enlarged the geographical 
horizons of the Russians and, by giving them an outline of world history 
down to the middle of the tenth century, provided a framework for their 
own independent historical research. The universalist scope and religious 
content of the chronicles no doubt explain the fact that the Russians, as 
well as the other Orthodox Slavs, preferred them to the Byzantine secular 
histories. The belief that the destiny of nations is a stake in the age-long 
struggle between the forces of good and evil and that God’s plan in 
history is furthered by the conversion of these nations to the Christian 
faith — these ideas, which the chronicles expound with special force, 
could be put to practical use by those Slavs who sought to understand 
and explain the events of their countries’ recent past. This interpretation 
of history had the further advantage of being incomplete: the common- 
wealth of Christian nations was ever capable of expansion, and the story 
left unfinished in the Byzantine chronicles could now be continued by the 
Russians themselves. As we shall sce, the historical writers of Kievan 
Russia were not slow to draw this conclusion. 


The preceding survey of the main types of literature available to the 
Russians in the early middle ages in translation (mostly from the Greek) 
may help to illustrate the process of diffusion of Byzantine civilization to 
the Slav world. Two features of this process are worth noting here. In the 
first place, it is probable that many of these writings, when they were not 
translated by the Russians themselves, were chosen and imported either 
by them or at their request, some indeed, particularly the religious ones, 
in response to urgent practical needs. Secondly, a number of these works, 
especially those with a secular content, underwent a gradual change in 
their adopted home, acquiring new features or developing local variants. 
By continuing to live and develop on their new soil, in a society which 
was itself in a state of rapid change, these transplanted works stimulated, 
by a kind of cultural osmosis, the growth of ‘original’ literature. 
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ORIGINAL LITERATURE 


The historian of early Russian literature faces at the outset a difficult 
problem of chronological classification. The ‘medieval’ period of this 
literature, which begins in the first half of the eleventh century, is 
gencrally held to have come to an end in the second half of the seven- 
teenth. There is far Jess agreement, however, on the internal divisions 
within this period of six and a half centuries. On stylistic grounds, per- 
haps the only clear dividing line can be drawn in the second half of the 
fourteenth century, when Russian writers, particularly in the field of 
hagiography, begin to display a new outlook and taste. This new move- 
ment, distinguished by linguistic archaism, a somewhat antiquarian out- 
look, an ornateness of style, a liking for rhetorical turns of phrase and an 
indebtedness to the mystical tradition of Hesychasm, stemmed in large 
measure from the Balkans, and is known to Russian literary historians as 
the ‘Second South Slavonic influence’ (a term intended to suggest a 
distinction between it and the Bulgarian literary influence exerted on 
Russia in the early middle ages). This concept, however, is not wholly 
appropriate, for it fails to do full justice both to the cosmopolitan nature 
of this literary movement and to its native Russian antecedents. 

In the absence of any wholly satisfactory periodization of Russian 
medieval literature on literary grounds, it is preferable to seek for other 
criteria of classification. By combining geographical, linguistic, ethnic 
and political data, we may draw a more acceptable contrast between two 
distinct phases of this literature: in broad outline they correspond to the 
periods between the years 1000 and 1300, and between 1400 and 1700. 
In the first of these periods Russian literature developed within an arca 
which was still relatively unified. Kiev, at least until the Mongol invasion 
of 1237-40, enjoyed a real, if gradually diminishing, cultural supremacy; 
despite the growing political fragmentation, a sense of national unity, 
rooted in the cultural and political achievements of the eleventh century, 
was still maintained; and the Russian literary idiom had not yet reached 
a sufficient degree of differentiation to enable its local variants to achieve 
the status of independent dialects or languages. By the early fifteenth 
century the country’s cultural, political and linguistic unity was a thing of 
the past. The heritage of Kievan Russia had to a large extent been taken 
over by the Principality of Moscow, whose rulers had embarked on the 
work of ‘guthering’ the central and northern districts of the country 
under their sway; communications between Muscovy and the south 
Russian lands had been greatly weakened by the Mongol invasion; and 
much of western and southern Russia had been annexed by the Grand 
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Duchy of Lithuania, now united to the Polish kingdom. The literature of 
Muscovy and of other areas of central and northern Russia had now 
scarcely any contact with the literary tradition fostered by Russian writers 
on Lithuanian territory; and in place of the former linguistic unity, three 
separate East Slavonic languages ~ the Great Russian, the Ukrainian and 
the White Russian (or Belorussian) — were gradually taking shape on the 
territory which had once been ruled by the princes of Kiev. 

In this chronological classification the fourteenth century occupies an 
intermediate position. Its second half, marked, as we have seen, by the 
beginnings of the ‘Second South Slavonic influence’, may properly be 
recognized as part of Muscovite literature. The relatively few works that 
have come down to us from the first half of the fourteenth century, 
written mainly in Moscow, Vladimir, Tver’, Novgorod and Pskov, are 
harder to classify. In some respects, particularly in the field of hagio- 
graphy, they anticipate political and religious themes and literary pre- 
occupations characteristic of the later middle ages. When due allowance 
has been made for the imprecision involved in all attempts to classify 
literary history by periods, it seems most satisfactory to trace the dividing 
line between the first and the second phases of medieval Russian litera- 
ture somewhere around the year 1300. 


SERMONS 


The outstanding work of medieval Russian homiletic art is The Sermon 
on Law and Grace, probably composed about 1050, and ascribed on 
strong circumstantial and internal evidence to Hilarion, a priest of Prince 
Yaroslay’s private church at Berestovo. In 1051, on the initiative of his 
sovereign, Hilarion was appointed metropolitan of Kiev, Probably de- 
livered on some festive occasion in the presence of Yaroslav and his court, 
his sermon is concerned with three main topics which are developed with 
considerable skill. He first expounds the theme, traditional in Christian 
apologetics, of the superiority of divine grace, bestowed by Christ on his 
followers, over the Old Testament concept of Judaic law. The theme is 
illustrated by a series of allegorical antitheses, e.g. by the contrast be- 
tween Hagar, the bondswoman, and Sarah, Abraham's free wife. The 
triumph of Christianity over the Law of Moses is given cosmic signifi- 
cance: ‘As the light of the moon gives way to the rising sun, so did the 
Law pass away when Grace appeared, and the cold of the night vanished 
when the earth was warmed by the heat of the sun... The grace of 
Christ embraced the whole earth and covered it like the waters of the 
sea.’ From these universal perspectives Hilarion passes to his second 
theme, the recent conversion of his own country. The land of Russia has 
now in its turn been visited by God’s grace, and the arid soil of its former 
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Paganism has been watered by the springs of eternal life. Every Christian 
country, he states, is indebted for its salvation to a particular missionary 
or enlightened ruler: Peter and Paul evangelized Rome, John the 
Evangelist — ‘Asia and Ephesus and Patmos’, Thomas — India, and Mark 
~ Egypt; the Roman Empire was subjected to Christ by Constantine the 
Great. Russia owes her conversion to Prince Vladimir, whose good sense 
and sharpness of mind impelled him to become a Christian and to com- 
mand his subjects to be baptized. In glowing terms he praises Vladimir 
for establishing Christianity and building churches and monasteries in his 
realm. This panegyric leads Hilarion to his third and final theme, the 
State of Christian Russia in his own time. As Solomon continued David’s 
work, so has Vladimir's achievement been brought to fruition by his son 
Yaroslav, who has splendidly adorned his capital of Kiev with churches, 
of which the cathedral of St Sophia holds pride of place. He urges 
Vladimir to rise from his grave and rejoice at the sight of the Christian 
faith growing in the lifetime of his descendants, and concludes with a 
prayer to God for the ‘whole Russian land’. 

The purpose which led Hilarion to deliver his sermon has been the 
subject of much scholarly debate. The view that, in contrasting the Old 
and the New Testaments, he was fighting against Jewish proselytism in 








Russia (for the existence of which there is no evidence in this period) is 





wholly unwarranted. Equally untenable is the theory that, in glorifying 
the spiritual achievements of Vladimir and Yaroslav, Hilarion was trying 
to support hypothetical claims to ecclesiastical independence from 
Byzantium. His work, it is true, displays a strong patriotic fervour. Even 
Vladimir's pagan ancestors are extolled for having reigned ‘not in a poor 
and unknown country, but in the land of Russia, which is known and 
famed at the four ends of the earth’. Yet there is no trace in his sermon 
of any anti-Byzantine feeling. On the contrary, he admits that Vladimir's 
decision to accept Christianity from Byzantium was influenced by reports 
of ‘the Orthodox Greek land, Christ-loving and Strong in the faith’, and 
that he imported the true faith to Russia from Constantinople, ‘the New 
Jerusalem’. It is important to realize that Hilarion’s devotion to his native 
land is combined with a keen sense of the universality of Christendom of 
which the Russians now form a part. “Together with all Christians’, he 
states, “we now glorify the Holy Trinity . .. To all countries has our God 
showed mercy, and us too He has not neglected.” It may be that one of 
the purposes of Hilarion’s work was to secure the canonization of Prince 
Viadimir, which in the event was not achieved before the thirteenth 
century. But the principal aims of The Sermon on Law and Grace were 
surely to express, in theological and patriotic terms, a sense of triumph at 
the progress of Christianity in Russia and to extol, in the style of Byzan- 
tine imperial panegyrics with which its author was evidently familiar, 
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the contribution made to this progress by his patrons, the ruling family of 
Kiev. 

Hilarion was the greatest, though not the only known, preacher of 
Kievan Russia. Some reputation in this ficld was enjoyed by another 
native primate of the Russian Church, Clement Smolyatich, who was 
appointed metropolitan of Kiev in 1147. The only extant work which can 
with certainty be attributed to him is an epistle full of allegorical exegesis 
of scriptural texts, in which he defends himself against the charge of rely- 
ing less on the writings of the Christian Fathers than on the works of 
Homer, Aristotle and Plato. We cannot be certain whether Clement read 
Greck classical writers in the original, or in translated miscellanies. There 
are stronger grounds for attributing a knowledge of Greek to Cyril, 
Bishop of Turoy (d. c. 1183), of whom we have eight sermons, delivered 
on consecutive Sundays beginning with Palm Sunday, several other 
didactic works, and a number of prayers and hymns. The subject matter 
of his sermons is wholly derivative: his best known one, written for the 
Sunday after Easter, in which a poetic description of spring is used to 
symbolize Christ’s resurrection, is modelled on a sermon by St Gregory of 
Nazianzus. But the patristic material, derived from Gregory, Chrysostom, 
Ephraim S and other Christian Fathers, is elaborated in his sermons 
by rhetorical devices, lengthy dialogues and the abundant use of allegory. 
No less than Hilarion’s sermon, Cyril’s writings show how rapidly and 
thoroughly the traditions of Byzantine homiletic and patristic writing 
were assimilated by the first generations of Russian churchmen, For 
centuries the works of Hilarion and Cyril remained influential and 
popular models for their successors. 








HAGIOGRAPHY 


The abundant hagiographical literature of Byzantine and Central Euro- 
pean origin, which circulated in Russia in the eleventh century, soon 
enabled the Russians to compose, with the help of these models, Lives of 
their own national saints. In 1015, soon after the death of St Vladimir, 
two of his sons, Boris and Gleb, fell victims of a political murder. The 
contemporary sources state that this act was instigated by their elder 
brother Svyatopolk. During the next two decades the belief that the two 
ptineely brothers, by the manner in which they met their death, were 
numbered among the saints began to spread in Russia. Miracles were 
recorded at their graves; and sometime before 1039 the authorities of the 
Russian Church endorsed this popular cult by a solemn act of canoniza- 
tion. Russia thus acquired its first formally acknowledged saints. —_ 

During the hundred years that followed their death, several hagio- 
graphical works devoted to Boris and Gleb were composed in Russia in 
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Church Slavonic. Three of them are extant: an account of their death, 
accompanied by a brief liturgical panegyric, which was inserted into the 
Russian Primary Chronicle under the year 1015; a longer description of 
the event, interlaced with lyrical passages and popular laments, entitled 
The Tale and Passion and Eulogy of the Holy Martyrs Boris and Gleb; 
and a full-length Vita of the two princes, patterned in form on the con- 
ventions of contemporary Byzantine hagiography, written by the Russian 
monk Nestor of the Kiev Monastery of the Caves. The relationship 
between these three texts is a complex and much debated problem, and 
there is still no consensus of opinion on the subject. The present writer 
believes, with Ludolf Miiller, that the chronicle version is the earliest of 
the three, that The Tale (Skazaniye) is in part dependent upon it, and 
that both are probably based on two non-extant sources, the one narrative, 
the other hagiographical, composed before 1039. It is probably unwise at 
the present time to attempt to date the Skazaniye precisely; on internal 
evidence it is unlikely to have been written before 1061 or much after 
1115. As for the Vita (Chteniye, ‘Legend’), its author, Nestor, is known 
to have lived in the second half of the eleventh and the early twelfth 
centuries, 

The three works offer the same explanation of the sanctity of Boris and 
Gleb and of the spiritual significance of their death: they are regarded as 
martyrs — and described as strastoterptsy, ‘passion-suflerers’ — not in the 
sense that they were killed for the Christian faith, but because, by their 
act of non tance, they chose to die as innocent and voluntary victims 
in imitation of Christ. This interpretation of martyrdom seems to owe 
nothing to Byzantine models; but it was not unknown in the middle ages 
in Scandinavia and in other Slavonic countries. One of the best known 
instances is the cult of St Wenceslas of Bohemia, who was put to death 
(probably in 929) by order of his brother who coveted his throne. The 
cult of this Czech saint spread to Russia in the eleventh century at the 
Jat in the wake of the fairly close cultural relations which then existed 
between Bohemia and Kiev; and the similarity between his death and that 
of Boris and Gleb is clearly pointed out both in the anonymous Skazaniye 
and in Nestor’s Chteniye. 

The Skazaniye, to judge from the numerous manuscripts of it that have 
survived, was the most popular of the three in medieval Russia. This 
preference is endorsed by most modern readers. Its literary merits are 
considerable: the story of the two murders is told with a fine command 
of dramatic tension and with a pathos enhanced by the author’s repeated 
stress on the pitiful helplessness of the young princes. Both are afraid to 
die and cling desperately to their last moments on earth. Gleb, confronted 
with his assassins, pleads for mercy in terms reminiscent of folk laments: 
“Have mercy on my youth, have mercy, my lords! . .. Do not reap me 
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from my life that has not ripened, do not reap the unripe ear of corn. Do 
not cut down the vine that has not grown to maturity . . . This is no 
murder, but a cutting of unseasoned wood.’ Eschewing the conventional 
heroics of so much of medieval hagiography, the author nevertheless 
makes it clear that the two brothers, faced with a decision between 
resistance and death, chose the latter deliberately, in conscious imitation 
of Christ and his martyred disciples. The terror and the pity which he 
instilled into his narrative have still today not lost the power to move his 
readers. 

The cult of Boris and Gleb, fostered by the Russian rulers of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, enhanced the prestige of the ruling dynasty 
and, to that extent at least, acquired political significance. But it is worth 
remembering, too, that it had a powerful impact upon their compatriots 
at large; that men and women of all classes and stations of life believed 
themselves to be the recipients of the two saints’ posthumous favours; 
and that in this cult the Russian people, almost at the dawn of their 
Christian life, expressed their admiration of, and pity for, innocent 
suffering. 

The popular, and in part secular, nature of the cult of Boris and Gleb 
differed markedly from another hagiographical tradition which was to 
leave a more permanent mark on medieval Russian literature. This 
tradition, purely monastic in character, originated in the Kiev Monastery 
of the Caves (Pechersky), the leading monastic house of the pre-Mongol 
period. Several works, devoted to its history and to the lives of its saintly 
founders, were written within its walls in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. Some time between 1214 and 1226 a number of stories about the 
lives of its monks were written down by Simon, Bishop of Vladimir and 
Suzdal’, who had been a member of the community, and by Polycarp, 
one of its resident monks. These various writings were later collected and 
edited, and in 1462 one of the medieval editors, a monk of the same 
monastery, gave to this miscellany the title Pechersky Paterik. From this 
is derived the name Kievo-Pechersky Paterik (the Paterikon of the Kiev 
Monastery of the Caves) by which it is known today. 

The longest — and the earliest datable — item in the Paterikon is the 
Vita of St Theodosius, its abbot from c. 1062 to 1074. Its author was the 
same monk Nestor who wrote the Chteniye and played a leading role in 
the compilation of the Russian Primary Chronicle. He was received into 
the community in the year in which Theodosius died. Writing as a near 
contemporary of the events he described, in the very place where they 
occurred, Nestor, in addition to his considerable gifts as a historian, was 
in a position to supply much first-hand information on the monastery’s 
early history. Its beginnings were linked with the ascetical life of Antony, 
a Russian who travelled to Mount Athos in the early eleventh century 
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and there became a monk. Accerding to Nestor, the abbot who professed 
him said: ‘Go back to Russia . . . and may the blessing of the Holy 
Mountain be with you, for many will become monks because of you.” 
Antony returned to Kiey and there, on the outskirts of the city, settled in 
a cave which soon became the nucleus of a community of hermits. The 
next important stage in the history of the monastery was associated with 
Theodosius. Nestor describes his two most noteworthy acts as abbot: he 
moved the main part of the monastery above ground and framed its 
constitution on the model of the Byzantine Studite Rule; this enabled the 
principles of an organized community, living, praying and working 
together under the supervision of an abbot, to supplant, without wholly 
eliminating, the more individualistic, eremitical ideal of St Antony. 

The personality of St Theodosius emerges vividly from Nestor’s bio- 
graphy. The critical reader, it is true, faces here the difficulty which is 
familiar to every student of medieval hagiography: he must endeavour to 
sift historical fact from pious fiction, to distinguish the authentic detail 
from the hagiographical cliché and the literary borrowing. The sources 
of the Life of St Theodosius, and of the Paterikon as a whole, have been 
uncovered by Russian and western scholars. It is clear that Nestor 
borrowed extensively from Byzantine hagiographical and ascetic litera- 
ture - which, we have seen, had already been translated into Slavonic - 
and especially from the sixth-century writings of Cyril of Scythopolis. 
But it should also be borne in mind that if an episode in a saint's Life 
occurs in an earlier Vita, this does not necessarily mean that the episode 
has simply been lifted from the earlier work and factitiously applied to 
the next saint: for the traditions of the spiritual life are often of general 
application, and even the saints have been known to imitate each other. 
Theodosius’ Vita comes out well from such a critical examination. The 
impression we gain is of a man of deep and unassuming humility, modera- 
tion in the practice of ascetism, and considerable moral authority, evident 
in his relations with the princes and nobles of the land, as well as with 
his own monks. 

Attempts have been made to contrast Theodosius” gentleness, humane- 
ness and voluntary self-humiliation with the more sombre and heroic kind 
of asceticism practised by Antony and his hermits. The latter type is 
illustrated in a series of portraits of hermits, drawn in the Paterikon, who 
appear as awesome recluses who mortified their passions by superhuman 
efforts. There is some truth in this antithesis, which reflected the tension, 
never fully resolved in the history of Byzantine asceticism, between the 
contemplative calling and the life in a monastic community. Yet the fact 
that neither Antony nor Theodosius was exclusively committed to his 
respective ideals of asceticism, and the evidence that in Kiev as in 
Byzantium the cenobitic and the eremitical life had points of contact, 
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suggest that these two types of monasticism, portrayed in the Paterikon, 
were not so much opposed as complementary. In the last resort this docu- 
ment reveals, in the early phase of Russian monasticism, the same 
capacity for adapting Byzantine models to local needs and conditions 
which we find in other fields of medieval Russian culture. 


THE PRIMARY CHRONICLE 


Chronicles were composed in the pre-Mongol period in several Russian 
cities, including Novgorod. It was in Kiev, however, that the art of 
historical writing was, in this period, cultivated most assiduously and 
with the greatest success. There it enjoyed the patronage of princes and 
probably of prelates as well; the chroniclers had access to the archives of 
the royal chancellery and of important monastic houses; and one of these, 
the Kiev Monastery of the Caves, provided the stimulus, encouragement 
and historical information necessary for the rise of a continuous tradition 
of chronicle writing. 

‘The masterpiece of this writing is the Povest’ vremennykh let, generally 
known in English as the Russian Primary Chronicle. In its final form it 
dates from the second decade of the twelfth century. It has survived in 
several late medieval manuscripts of Russian chronicles, of which it 
forms the introductory section. The earliest of these redactions are the 
Laurentian, copied in 1377, and the Hypatian, dating from the first half 
of the fifteenth century. Internal evidence strongly suggests that the 
Primary Chronicle was written by a succession of authors, each of whom 
added to, and probably revised the work of his predecessors. The compo- 
site nature of the chronicle was demonstrated in the early years of this 
century by one of the greatest Russian philologists, A. A. Shakhmatoy. 
His method involved a fourfold aim: to collate all existing chronicle 
texts; to determine their mutual relations and origin; to reconstruct the 
prototypes from which they are derived; and to discover the genetic 
processes by which the extant texts reached their present form. Some of 
Shakhmatov’s conclusions were challenged by several Russian scholars, 
notably by V. M. Istrin and N. K. Nikol’sky; but his unrivalled know- 
ledge of medieval Russian chronicles, the acuteness of his textual 
criticism, and the fact that none of the alternative explanations of the 
history of the text of the Primary Chronicle carry sufficient conviction, 
have during the past few decades led most philologists and literary 
historians to accept Shakhmatov’s scheme in broad outline, at least as far 
as his reconstruction of the twelfth-century redactions is concerned. This 
is roughly the position held by the foremost living authority on medieval 
Russian chronicles, Professor D. S. Likhachev. 

According to this view, the basic version of the Povest’ vremennykh let 
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was compiled about 1113 in the Kiev Monastery of the Caves by the 
monk Nestor. This version was based on at least two earlier chronicle 
texts, compiled in that monastery c. 1073 and between 1093 and 1095. 
Nestor’s version, however, most scholars believe, has not survived in its 
original form: Shakhmatov held that it was twice revised, first in 1116 
in the Monastery of St Michael in Vydubichi in Kiev by its abbot 
Silvester, the second time in 1118-19, in the Monastery of the Caves. 

This reconstruction of the complicated genealogy of the Primary 
Chronicle remains hypothetical; yet, in the absence of more authoritative 
and convincing alternative theories, it may command at least tentative 
assent. Equally conjectural are the attempts of Shakhmatov and his 
followers to show what each of the successive compilers of the chronicle 
contributed to its final text. We may accept as probable, however, that 
the earliest version, which appeared in the reign of Prince Yaroslav of 
Kiev, was mainly concerned with the history of Russia’s conversion to 
Christianity; and there can be little doubt that the tendency, particularly 
marked in its opening section, to view the story of the Russian nation 
against the background of world history owes most to Nestor. 

The subject of the chronicle is the history of the Russian state, from its 
beginnings in the mid-ninth century to the early twelfth. Special promin- 
ence is given to the following themes: the coming of the Varangians from 
Scandinavia; the foundation, under a Viking dynasty and on territory 
inhabited mainly by Slavs, of the Russian state whose capital, in the 
second half of the ninth century, was fixed in Kiev; the periodic wars 
with Byzantium in the tenth century; the country’s conversion to 
Christianity, in the latter part of the century, in the reign of Vladimir; its 
cultural and religious achievements under Vladimir’s son Yaroslav; the 
growing political disunity after the latter’s death in 1054, enhanced by 
inter-princely strife and invasions of the steppe nomads; and the attempts, 
applauded by the chroniclers, of some rulers and churchmen to arrest 
the dismemberment of the realm by joint political and military action. 
The material is patently derived from a wide variety of sources. For the 
early period, for which documentary evidence was probably unavailable, 
the chroniclers seem to have relied in part on oral sagas, some of which 
may have been of Varangian origin; some of these sagas, which describe 
the feats and adventures of the pagan rulers of Kiev, show signs of con- 
siderable artistic sophistication. In places whole documents are incorpor- 
ated without change into the narrative, such as the texts of the treaties 
concluded between Russia and the Empire. Byzantine chronicles, notably 
those of John Malalas and George the Monk, are summarized or cited; 
and material obtained from the southern and the western Slavs is made 
use of. Increasingly, as the narrative progresses and the chroniclers are 
able to rely on contemporary sources or first-hand knowledge. events are 
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dated with greater precision and the main emphasis is laid on the facts of 
Russia’s internal history. 

This disparate material, despite obvious editorial efforts, has not always 
been successfully unified. The chroniclers’ efforts to make their narrative 
as edifying as possible, as well as their personal bias and at times, no 
doubt, genuine ignorance, have combined to produce in places puzzling 
discrepancies and contradictions. Yet, despite the patchwork effect pro- 
duced by some of the material, and occasional editorial clumsiness, the 
chronicle impresses the reader by the strength and coherence of its com- 
pilers’ outlook. In no other work of early Russian literature do we find, 
so closely combined and felicitously expressed, the belief that divine 
providence watches over the life of individuals and nations, a moral 
sense outraged by cruelty and injustice, the recognition of the social 
benefits conferred by the Christian religion, a high regard for education, 
the admiration of courage and military achievement, and the realization 
that the Russian people, through their acceptance of Christianity, have 
become members of the family of mankind. This last feature, which the 
chronicle shares with Hilarion’s Sermon on Law and Grace, and which is 
particularly marked in its opening section, shows that the writers of 
Kievan Russia were able to combine a strong attachment to their national 
heritage with a sense of belonging to the wider community of Christian 
peoples. Not the least of the chronicle’s merits is the richness and variety 
of its style, which combines the solemn and monumental language of 
religious instruction, a delicate lyricism derived partly from the Christian 
liturgy and partly from folk poetry, the art of an accomplished story- 
teller, and the use of dramatic dialogue and of the pungent aphorism. In 
its grasp of disparate material, in its sense of the importance of central 
events, in its desire to discover the meaning of history as a whole, and in 
the vividness of its language — a combination of Church Slavonic with 
elements of the spoken vernacular — the Primary Chronicle is superior in 
many respects to the Byzantine chronicles on which it was partly 
modelled. The numerous chronicles composed in Russia in the later 
middle ages sought to imitate the first of the country’s historical works; 
they never equalled it in quality. 


THE WRITINGS OF VLADIMIR MONOMAKH 


Inserted in the Laurentian version of the Primary Chronicle, under the 
year 1096, are three works which may well have originally formed a 
separate collection. They are the Instruction (Poucheniye) of Prince 
Vladimir Monomakh, his letter to his first cousin, Prince Oleg of 
Chernigov, and a prayer usually ascribed to the same author. 

Vladimir Monomakh is a notable figure in Russian history. Born in 
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1053, he was the son of Prince Vsevolod (and thus the grandson of 
Yaroslav of Kiev) and of a Byzantine princess, who was almost certainly 
the daughter of the Byzantine Emperor Constantine IX Monomachus. 
From the latter he probably inherited the nickname Monomakh. Suc- 
cessively prince of Smolensk, Chernigov and Pereyaslavl’, he played a 
leading part in the political affairs of his country during the last quarter 
of the cleventh century and the early years of the twelfth, and in 1113 
was called to the throne of Kiey. Henceforth and until his death in 1125, 
he was the most powerful prince in Russia. During his reign in Kiev, 
Russia, virtually for the last time before the Mongol invasion, achieved a 
considerable degree of political unity and was able to withstand the 
attacks of the nomadic Polovtsians of the steppe. His family tree is 
evidence of the matrimonial tics which, in this period, bound the Russian 
ruling house to the reigning dynasties of Europe: his mother was a 
Byzantine princess; one of his uncles married the daughter of the king of 
Polan three aunts became queens of Norway, France and Hungary. 
Viadimir’s own wife was Gytha, the daughter of King Harold of England; 
his eldest son married the daughter of the king of Sweden, his daughter 
the king of Hungary, and his granddaughter a member of the Byzantine 
imperial family of the Comneni. 

The writings of this cosmopolitan figure, outstanding as a statesman, a 
general, a writer and a man, cannot fail to have considerable historical 
importance. Above all this is true of his Instruction, probably written in 
1117, and addressed in the first place to his sons but also to a wider circle 
of readers. It consists of a didactic part, in which the author speaks of 
man’s duties to 1, his fellow-men, and himself, and of an auto- 
biographical section, in which he relates a number of episodes of his 
eventful life. Although the didactic passages are based in part on 
Christian scripture and Byzantine literary models, the author’s beliefs 
and character emerge from them with some clarity. His experience as a 
Christian, and particularly his meditations on the Psalms, convinced him 
that man’s surest refuge is to trust in God, who will protect him in the 
hour of trial, when danger threatens him or his principles are put to the 
test. The life of the Christian active in the world need not involve lengthy 
prayers or harsh ascetic exercises: ‘repentance, tears and works of mercy” 
are sufficient to gain the kingdom of heaven. His social duties, if he is 
called to the high office of government, are to dispense justice, to protect 
the weak, to cooperate with the church, to be efficient in the conduct of 
war, to control his troops, to preside with love and authority over his 
family, and to seek good repute abroad by hospitality shown to strangers. 
Towards himself the ruler must be strict, counting all his actions, both 
secular and religious, as a ‘labour’ (trud) which requires discipline and 
training. Some of this advice reveals Vladimir's personal leanings — the 
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value he sets on education (he writes with approval of his father who, 
without leaving Russia, learnt five languages), his liking for a well- 
ordered life of daily routine, and his ability to pause in wonder before the 
manifold beauties of nature and the animal world. In the brief auto- 
biography that follows the didactic section, Monomakh writes mainly of 
his numerous ‘expeditions’ (administrative tours of his lands, diplomatic 
missions and military campaigns against the Polovtsians) and of his 
hunting exploits. His victories he records laconically: ‘God helped us’. 
His achievements in the chase he also attributes to divine care: 


In Chernigov I captured with my own hands ten and twenty wild 
horses . . . Two bisons tossed me and my horse on their horns, a stag 
gored me, an elk trampled me underfoot, another gored me with his 
horns, a wild boar tore off my sword from my thigh, a bear bit my 
saddle-cloth next to my knee, and another wild beast jumped on my 
flank and threw my horse with me. And God preserved me unharmed. 
T often fell from my horse, fractured my skull twice, and in my youth 
injured my arms and legs, not sparing my head or my life. 


When all allowances have been made for the didactic aims of the 
Instruction and for its author's manifest intention to cut a figure in the 
eyes of his sons and perhaps of posterity as well, the picture of Monomakh 
that emerges from his autobiography is living and convincing: manly, 
warm-hearted, with deep religious conviction and, at times, highly arti- 
culate. The sincerity of his convictions, and his moral calibre, are perhaps 
even more evident in his letter to Oleg. The circumstances in which it 
was written were tragic and testing. In 1096 one of the chronic bouts of 
inter-princely warfare broke out in Russia. In this war, in which 
Vladimir Monomakh and his cousin Oleg were enemies, Vladimir's 
younger son Izyaslav was killed in battle against Oleg’s forces. Vladimir's 
elder son Mstislav, having secured a cease-fire, persuaded his father to 
offer Oleg the hand of reconciliation, Vladimir's letter draws its quiet 
dignity from the strength of Christian forgiveness, from the knowledge of 
his spiritual bond with Oleg, the godfather of his dead son, and from the 
need to subordinate his personal feelings to the overriding cause of 
national unity: 


Oh, long-suffering and wretched man that I am! . . . Look, brother, at 
our fathers. What did they carry away with them into the grave, except 
what they did to their souls? You, my brother, should first have written 
these words to me. When my child — and yours — was killed before 
your eyes, and when you saw his blood and his body, as he lay like a 
newly-blossomed and withered flower or a slaughtered lamb, you 
should have said, standing over him and reading the thoughts of your 
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soul: ‘Alas, what have I done?’ ... You should have repented before 
God, sent me a letter of consolation, and let my daughter-in-law come 
to me ~ for in her there is neither evil nor good — that I might embrace 
her and mourn her husband and her marriage, in the place of wedding 
songs: for I did not behold her joy of former times, nor her wedding, 
because of my sins. For God’s sake, send her to me with your first 
envoy, that I might weep with her, and give her a home, and she might 
sit like a turtle-dove upon a dried-up tree, and I may be comforted in 
God .. . Is it strange that a man should have perished in war? The best 
of our forefathers died in this way . . . Send me your envoy or bishop, 
and write me a letter in truth: then you will turn our heart towards you, 
and we shall live better than before. 


Better than conventional hagiographical eulogies, such words show the 
capacities of human character and the impact which the teaching of 
Christianity could have upon the society of early medieval Russia. 


PILGRIMAGES 


Russian pilgrimages to the holy places of the Eastern Church began soon 
after the country’s conversion to Christianity. Pre-eminent were Mount 
Athos, Palestine and Constantinople. St Antony's visit to Mount Athos, 
which resulted in the rise of the Kiev Monastery of the Caves, has already 
been noted. The earliest account of a Russian pilgrimage to survive from 
the pre-Mongol period is that of the Abbot Daniel, who Spent sixteen 
months in the Holy Land in 1106-7. His travelogue, interspersed with 
lengthier description of the more memorable places and with Biblical 
reminiscences partly derived from Christian apocrypha, was highly 
popular in medieval Russia, to judge from the fact that some hundred 
manuscripts of it have survived. Its value to the historian lies partly in 
the topographical description of carly twelfth-century Palestine, and 
partly in its author’s response to the situations in which he found himself. 
The greater part of the country was then held, albcit precariously, by the 
crusaders, whose leader, King Baldwin I, gave Daniel help and protec- 
tion. Daniel responded to this friendly treatment by a warm appreciation 
of Palestine’s Frankish overlords. His attitude shows that, despite the 
growing rift between the Latin and the Greek Churches, the two tradi- 
tions could still, at least in the Holy Land, coexist and co-operate on an 
amicable footing, and that Russians in the early twelfth century were 
capable of genuine tolerance towards Christians of the West. Yet on 
occasion Daniel did not conceal his belief in the superiority of his own 
Orthodox Christianity. Thus in his account — the most detailed of his 
Pilgrimage ~ cf the ceremonies in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on 
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Easter eve, he records with evident satisfaction that the Greek and 
Russian lamps were miraculously kindled by the sacred fire, while the 
Frankish lamps remained unlit. His patriotism was as strong as loyalty to 
his church: he tells us that he placed his own Easter Jamp before the 
sepulchre ‘on behalf of the whole Russian land’, whose representative he 
felt himself to be. The vividness of some of his descriptions, and the 
controlled but genuine emotion with which he records his impressions of 
Christendom’s holy places, have secured for Daniel’s Pilgrimage an 
honourable place in the history of early Russian literature. 

Less interesting from the literary standpoint, but of equal historical 
importance, is the description of the sanctuaries of Constantinople by 
Antony, the future archbishop of Novgorod. He visited the city in 1200. 
His account is mainly of value to archaeologists and art historians, since 
he describes its churches as they were four years before the destruction 
wrought by the armies of the Fourth Crusade; but it also provides evi- 
dence of the spell cast on the minds of the Russians of the middle ages 
by the shrines and world-famous relics of Constantinople and by the 
splendour of the liturgy celebrated in its churches. 


HEROIC POETRY 


As far as we can judge from very inadequate evidence, a tradition of 
heroic poetry, glorifying the exploits of men who, by accepting ordeals 
and overcoming dangers, seek honour and demonstrate their valour in the 
eyes of their fellow-men, developed in Kievan Russia in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Historical circumstances must have contributed to the 
rise of this tradition. The constant struggle to keep at bay the nomadic 
enemies in the southern steppe, and thus to preserve their Christian 
heritage and the urban civilization largely derived from Byzantium, 
fostered the belief among Russians of this period that they were living in 
a heroic age, in which man can gain honour for himself by showing 
courage and enterprise. This heroic tradition found an artistic expression 
in oral and written poetry. 

The earliest known oral poems of medieval Russia are the byliny, 
popularly and more accurately known as stariny. Recited in recent times 
by peasant bards, mainly in northern Russia, they have been recorded by 
scholars during the last two centuries. Their origin, and the history of 
their transmission, have been much debated and are still far from clear. 
This is particularly the case of the oldest cycle of byliny, in which action 
is laid in ‘glorious and royal Kiev town’: most of them are grouped 
round the figure of Prince Vladimir, who seems to combine the features 
of Vladimir I (d. 1015) and of Vladimir Monomakh (d. 1125). His court is 
the focus for the adventures of a group of knightly heroes, the bogatyri, 
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who fight in his service against the country’s pagan enemies — usually, 
and anachronistically, called Tatars — for ‘Holy Russia’ and the Christian 
faith. Scholars have been puzzled by the fact that these byliny, whose 
setting is Kiev and the open plains of southern Russia, have not been 
recorded in this area and have mostly been preserved in the far north of 
the country. Various explanations of this phenomenon have been offered: 
the remoteness of the area, which enabled this largely secular heroic 
tradition to escape the later efforts of the Church authorities to suppress 
it; the illiteracy which helped the bards to memorize these sometimes 
lengthy poems; the long periods of leisure imposed by the northern 
climate; and the absence of serfdom which, in the view of some scholars, 
fostered among the local peasants an independence of mind and an 
appreciation of the individual qualities of the bogatyri. 

A continuous existence of the bylina tradition from the Kievan period 
to the present day cannot be proved. Nor has the vexed problem of the 
relationship between fact and fiction in these poems been satisfactorily 
solved. None of the existing versions can be attributed with any certainty 
to a period earlier than the sixteenth century. However, there can be little 
doubt that some of the popular heroes of the Kievan cycle — notably Il’'ya 
of Murom, Dobrynya Nikitich and Alyosha Popovich — were originally 
historical persons, that some of the historical and geographical material of 
these byliny reflects an authentically medieval situation, and that their basic 
stratum goes back in some cases at least as far as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. It is equally undeniable that the heroic outlook and the courtly 
s which they once expressed have been diluted, and to some extent 
modified, by the peasant environment in which these poems have been 
preserved in recent centu 

Another group of medieval byliny centres on Novgorod, the great 
trading centre of north-western Russia. Here the open steppe of the 
Kievan poems and the chivalrous deeds of their military heroes give way 
to civic and commercial preoccupations. The heroes of Novgorod seem to 
belong to a time when the city was at the height of its power and 
prosperity — the fourteenth century and the first half of the fifteenth. They 
move in a society that is turbulent, mercantile and in many respects post- 
heroic. However, in one of the finest of the Novgorod poems — the bylina 
of Sadko, the minstrel who became a rich merchant — the theme of far- 
flung commerce and worldly success is combined with a much older story 
of the hero’s ability to charm the natural elements by his music, his 
descent into the depths of the sea, and his encounter with the Sea King. 

In view of the later linguistic revisions undergone by the byliny, it is 
hazardous to make any definite assertions about the form and style of the 
original poems. Yet the highly conservative oral tradition through which 
they have come down to us, as well as the similarity of many of their 
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stylistic conventions and devices to those of heroic poems of other 
countries, make it probable that their form has preserved a number of 
authentic and archaic features. They abound in formulaic phrases, repeti- 
tions of words and passages, negative similes, fixed noun-epithet com- 
binations, and hyperbolic descriptions. In the middle ages the byliny 
were chanted, in what was probably a monotonous recitative, to the 
accompaniment of the gusli, a species of harp, played resting on the 
knees. The unit of composition is the line, not the stanza. Each line has a 
number of main stresses (usually three), the final one falling on the third 
syllable from the end, giving the line a dactylic ending. No regular system 
of rhyming exists, though terminal assonance is common. The average 
length of byliny recorded in modern times is between 200 and 350 lines. 
The art of the byliny, which relies on repetition and improvisation, is, 
and probably already was in the middle ages, an essentially oral art. But, 
as the history of the Homeric poems shows, the growth of literacy ina 
society which has practised this art for some time makes it possible for a 
poet familiar with the heroic tradition to enlist the help of writing and 
thus to enrich the resources of his craft. Such a poct may continue to use 
many of the conventions of oral recitation, such as repetitions, refrains, 
fixed epithets and formulaic phrases. Yet, by committing his work to 
writing, he is able to rearrange his material with more time at his disposal 
and to compose with far greater care and effectiveness. The result may be 
a poem of richer texture and greater complexity and sophistication. 
Some such process, in the present writer’s belief, led to the creation of 
the Lay of Igor’s Campaign (Slovo 0 polku Igoreve). Few works of 
Russian literature have been the subject of so much study and con- 
troversy as this short anonymous text of some 2,500 words. The time 
and circumstances of its discovery, the fate of its sole manuscript, the 
obscurity of some of its passages, and the fact that in the whole of 
Russian pre-Mongol literature no work of a similar genre has been dis- 
covered, have endowed the Slovo with an aura of mystery and have 
attracted the intense curiosity of generations of scholars. The only known 
manuscript, discovered c. 1791, perished in 1812 in the fire of Moscow, 
after an edition had been published in 1800, and a second copy made. 
This copy as well as the published edition are faulty in places, which 
accounts for many of the obscurities in the extant text. The view that the 
Slovo is a forgery perpetrated in the late eighteenth century by a person 
or persons unknown, occasionally expressed in the nineteenth century, 
has recently been revived by several scholars. The discussion is too com- 
plex to be summarized here; and it would be doing both the sceptics and 
the supporters of the work's authenticity an injustice to discuss any 
of their arguments in isolation. The present writer can but express 
his opinion that none of the arguments put forward by the sceptics is 
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sufficiently weighty or convincing to impugn the Slovo’s authenticity, and 
that the linguistic, literary and historical evidence strongly supports the 
view that it was composed in the twelfth century, most probably about 
the year 1185. 

The subject matter of the Slovo is relatively simple. It is the story of a 
campaign led in 1185 by Igor’, Prince of Novgorod-Seversky in south 
Russia, against the Polovtsians of the steppe. After an initial success, the 
Russian army was defeated and Igor’ was taken prisoner. Soon after- 
wards he escaped from the Polovtsian camp and returned home to his 
rejoicing compatriots. These events, which are also described in the 
Laurentian and Hypatian versions of the chronicle, are treated in the 
Slovo with a large measure of historical accuracy, though the author 
occasionally, and probably deliberately, altered their sequence, and in 
accordance with the conventions of heroic poetry seems to take his 
readers’ knowledge of them for granted. 

The simplicity of the poem’s subject matter is in striking contrast with 
the complexity of its structure. The narrative thread is frequently inter- 
rupted by historical digressions, lyrical invocations, panegyrics and 
laments. The story of Igor’’s campaign is related to the events, glorious or 
tragic, of the previous century, and the imagery used by the author in 
these digressions into the past serves to link and harmonize different 
layers of time. Contemporary princes of Russia, who remained aloof 
from the campaign of 1185, are praised for their valour and military 
exploits -- above all Prince Svyatoslay of Kiev, Igor’s overlord. In the 
most celebrated Jament of the Slovo, Igor’s wife, Yaroslavna, invokes 
the elements of nature in finely orchestrated stanzas — the wind, the river 
Dnieper and the sun — begging them to help her husband to return from 
captivity. The mood of the poem is ambivalent throughout, with pane- 
gyrics and laments, joy and sorrow, interwoven: the triumphant confi- 
dence of the Russian army’s departure gives way to the calamity of 
defeat, when Igor’s slaughtered soldiers are mourned by men and nature, 
and lamentation is followed in its turn by the happiness of Igor’s return. 

A similar ambivalence is evident in the two basic themes which serve 
as the foci of the poem: the first is narrative and heroic; the second 
didactic and political. The courage of Igor’ and his companions, their 
delight in the business of war, their prowess on the field of battle, and the 
tragic dignity of their defeat are held up for admiration in order to move 
and exalt the audience, in the true tradition of heroic poetry. Even Prince 
Oleg of Chernigov, whom the author holds responsible for the internecine 
warfare that brought great suffering to the Russian land in the late 
eleventh century, and who ‘forged strife with his sword’, is shown as a 
tragic and heroic figure, a restless knight-errant seeking to avenge the 
wrong done to himself and his family. But from another standpoint the 
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Russian defeat was a national disaster and Igor’ himself, the author points 
out, was gravely at fault: his campaign was a foolhardy adventure, under- 
taken for personal glory, without the approval of his sovereign, the prince 
of Kiev. The latter’s rebuke to Igor’ (not unmixed with pity) underlines 
this fact and serves to bring out the author’s second basic theme: that the 
victories of the pagans over the Christians are a direct result of the dis- 
unity among the princes of the land. To them the author addresses, in 
words charged with deep emotion, his appeals to unite in defence of Kiev, 
for the sake of the land of Russia. These two themes, the heroic and the 
patriotic, are balanced and at times blended with considerable artistry. 

Though some literary historians have held the Slovo to be a work of 
prose, many, probably the majority, regard it — rightly in the present 
writer's opinion — as a poem. However, on this point controversy has been 
long and heated, and it must be admitted that the attempts to reduce it to 
a precise metrical pattern have not so far been successful. The highly 
musical texture of the poem, the use of repetitions, refrains, formulaic 
phrases, fixed epithets and negative similes, characteristic of heroic 
poetry, leave little doubt that the Slovo was intended for oral recitation; 
and the author himself describes his work not only as a lay (slovo) and a 
tale (povest’), but also as a song (pesn’). He seems, moreover, to have 
known and sought inspiration in an carlier, oral, tradition: the figure of 
the eleventh-century bard Boyan, the ‘nightingale of olden times’, whom 
he holds in great esteem and whose flights of imagination he professes 
himself unable to emulate, probably stems from this pre-literary stage. 
It is equally clear, however, that the Slovo was composed in writing: the 
terseness of its style, the richness and complexity of its imagery, the 
subtlety of its euphonic devices, make it impossible to believe that it was 
improvised orally. 

A number of problems raised by the literary study of the Slovo still 
await detailed investigation. In particular we need to know more about 
its precise relationship to non-Russian, especially Byzantine, literature, 
to native folklore, to the literary conventions of panegyrics and laments, 
and more generally to the cultural tradition of Kievan Russia. The work’s 
historical significance is more firmly established. It remains a memorial 
of the last decades of Kievan Russia, on the eve of the Mongol invasions, 
and of her struggle to survive in an age of chivalry and disaster, of 
heroism and political folly, of civil strife and barbarian invasions. It may 
fairly be described as one of the great heroic poems of the world. 


THE ‘SUPPLICATION OF DANIEL THE PRISONER’ 


This work of obscure origin and uncertain authorship has survived in 
two versions, entitled in the manuscripts (none of them earlier than the 
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sixteenth century) Slovo (“The Address’) and Moleniye (‘The Supplica- 
tion’). Their mutual relationship is far from clear: present scholarship 
inclines to the view that the Slovo was written in the mid-twelfth century 
and was addressed to a prince of Pereyaslavl’ (in southern Russia) by one 
of his retainers, and that the Moleniye, written for a prince of another 
city of Pereyaslavl’ (in central Russia), was later, probably in the 1220s or 
1230s, adapted to altered conditions. The author’s identity is quite un- 
certain, nor do we know why the manuscripts called him a ‘prisoner’. 
The work is full of lachrymose complaints at his poverty and other un- 
specified misfortunes. His view of society is decidedly jaundiced: boyars, 
shrewish wives and dissolute monks are objects of his scorn. The prince 
alone, to whom he addresses sycophantic culogies, could ensure for him 
a happy and prosperous life by taking him into his service. In order to 
advertise himself he parades his learning, interlaced with witticisms and 
larded with aphorisms mostly derived from scriptural texts and trans- 
lated collections of gnomic wisdom. Unconvincing attempts have been 
made to depict this unattractive character as a misunderstood intellectual 
or as a member of the under-privileged classes secking to rise above the 
limitations of his social status. The literary importance of his work lies in 
the elements of satire it contains, in the evidence it provides of solid, if 
eclecti ning. and in the fact that it is one of the rare pieces of writing 
of purely secular content to have survived from the pre-Mongol period. 











WORKS CONCERNED WITH THE TATAR INVASION 


The Mongol invasion of Russia (1237-40), with its consequent destruc- 
tion of cities and immense loss of life, could hardly fail to result in a 
decline in the country’s literary production. Its shattering effect upon the 
society and the minds of its victims is depicted, sometimes vividly, in the 
few works of Russian literature that have survived from the second half 
of the thirteenth century and from the early fourteenth. Notable among 
these are the accounts of the first encounters of the Russians with the 
Tatars, and of the terrible invasion. These stories, however, have survived 
only in the text of later chronicles, and their original content and form 
can hence be reconstructed only approximately. In 1223 (or, according to 
some sources, in 1224) the Russians, allied with the Polovtsians, were 
overwhelmingly defeated by the Tatars deep in the southern steppe, on 
the river Kalka, near the Sea of Azov. The Tatars after driving the 
Russian armies to the Dnieper were recalled to Mongolia by their ruler 
Genghis Khan. The story of this encounter is briefly told in The Tale of 
the Battle on the River Kalka, probably written soon after the event. It 
ascribes the defeat to God’s punishment for the sins of the Russian 
people, and sees in the sudden appearance and equally mysterious 
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departure of the Tatars a sign of the impending end of the world: “We do 
not know where they came from and whither they went: only God 
knows.’ The Tale of the Ruin of Ryazan’ is a longer and more sophisti- 
cated work. It describes the opening episode in the Tatar invasion of 
north-eastern Russia in 1237, the capture and sack of Ryazan’ by Genghis 
Khan’s grandson, Batu. In the battles before and after the fall of the city, 
the Russians are shown fighting heroically against overwhelming odds. 
Even the ‘Tatar khan, though he is depicted as a blood-thirsty lecher, pays 
tribute to the fearlessness of these ‘winged men’. The feats of one of their 
generals, Yevpaty Kolovrat, who defeats a Tatar leader in single combat, 
are described in a manner reminiscent of the byliny. This work, probably 
written in approximately its present form in the first half of the fourteenth 
century (though a thirteenth-century narrative core has been postulated), 
is remarkable for its combination of the epic style with religious and 
didactic phraseology, its powerful though restrained lyricism, the concise- 
ness of the battle scenes, its closeness to the conventions of panegyrics 
and laments, and the use of imagery probably derived from heroic poetry. 

The horrors of the Tatar invasion and the indignity of Russia’s political 
enslavement form the background to the sermons of Serapion, Bishop of 
Vladimir in 1274-5. More explicitly than the authors of the two previous 
works, he seeks for a moral explanation of the national calamity, and 
finds it in the evils of Russian society — envy, pride, covetousness and 
addiction to pagan customs — which have provoked the wrath of the 
Lord. But the moralizing tone of his sermons is softened by pity for the 
sufferings of his people: 


The churches of God are destroyed, the holy places are desecrated, 
bishops have fallen prey to the sword, the flesh of holy monks is 
delivered as food to the birds, the blood of our fathers and brothers 
has watered the earth, the valour of our princes and generals is no 
more, our soldiers, filled with fear, have run away, a multitude of our 
brethren and children has been Jed away into captivity . . . our land 
has become the property of foreigners, we have become an object of 
shame to the neighbouring lands, and a laughing-stock to our enemies. 











PRINCELY BIOGRAPHIES 


The tradition of secular biography began to develop in different parts of 
Russia in the second half of the thirteenth century. Its roots lay mainly 
in the chroniclers’ custom of writing brief obituary notices about the 
outstanding rulers of the land, as well as in Kievan hagiography. It prob- 
ably owed something as well to Byzantine secular biography and to the 
thirteenth-century Lives of Serbian kings. The Russian people's cult of 
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some of their medieval rulers derived much of its force from the fact that 
they all belonged to the same family — both in the Kievan and the early 
Muscovite periods the princes were all descended from a common 
ancestor. Neither the multiplication of the princely branches nor the 
political fragmentation of the realm ever destroyed that bond between 
the ruler and his subjects which caused the dynasty to be regarded as a 
personification of the state and as a symbol of its continuity. The two 
outstanding examples of this genre in the thirteenth century are the 
biographies of Danicl of Galicia and of Alexander Nevsky. 

The biography of Prince Daniel of Galicia (d. 1264) formed part of the 
Galician and Volhynian Chronicle and has survived in the Hypatian text 
of the Kievan Chronicle. Mainly concerned with the military and political 
history of Western Russia, it describes Daniel's struggle for the throne of 
the Galician principality and his relations with the Tatars and his neigh- 
bours in Fast-Central Europe. Its author was clearly a learned man who 
affected an ornate and bookish style, derived in part from translated 
Byzantine literature and from the Primary Chronicle. Some of his 
imagery is strongly reminiscent of the Slovo o polku Igoreve. 

The Life of St Alexander Nevsky (d. 1263) is, by contrast, a less 
ied and more religiously oriented work. It was probably writ- 
carly 1280s. Whether the more overtly religious elements formed 
part of the original biography or were inserted by a later writer remains 
uncertain. Its extant forms suggest that, despite the author’s half-hearted 
attempt to cast it into a hagiographical mould, it is in effect a tale of 
military valour, It describes the main episodes in the life of Alexander, 
prince of Novgorod and later grand prince of Vladimir, who defeated the 
Swedes and the Teutonic Knights and humbled himself before the Tatars 
to save his subjects from their depredations. In some of the manuscripts 
Alexander's Vita is preceded by a brief text entitled The Tale of the Ruin 
of the Russian Land (Slovo o pogibeli ruskyya zemli). It dwells on the 
natural and man-made beauties of Russia, evokes its past glories (which 
the author associates mainly with Vladimir Monomakh) and ends with a 
cryptic reference to grievous events of more recent times. Whether 
The Tale of the Ruin was intended as an introduction to the Life of 
Alexander Nevsky, or — more plausibly — is a salvaged fragment of a 
separate writing, is still a matter of controversy. But, whatever its origin, 
this work, in its unaffected lyricism and strong patriotic overtones, 
epitomizes that nostalgia for the political and cultural achievements of 
the past which must have been widespread in Russia in the decades 
following the Mongol invasion. It has been fittingly described as the 
swansong of Kievan culture. 
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ANTHOLOGIES AND COLLECTIONS OF TEXTS 

The fullest and most representative recent collections are those of N. K, Gudzy, 
Khrestomatiya po drevney russkoy literature, 7th edn (Moscow, 1962), and of 
A. Stender-Petersen, Anthology of Old Russian Literature (New York, 1954). The 
former offers a wide choice of texts, and is readily accessible. The latter has a 
wider selection of religious writings, but lacks any specimen of translated litera- 
ture and is marred by somewhat idiosyncratic editing. Several literary texts of the 
Kievan period are reproduced from facsimiles of manuscripts in Khrestomatiya 
po istorii russkogo yazyka, cd. S. P. Obnorsky and S, G. Barkhudarov, 1, 2nd edn 
(Moscow, 1952). Several of the more important works are printed with explanatory 
notes in A Historical Russian Reader, ed. J. Fennell and D. Obolensky (Oxford, 
1969). 


HISTORIES OF EARLY RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

‘The survey of Kievan literature by V. M. Istrin, Ocherk istorii dreynerusskoy 
Titeratury domoskovskogo perioda (Petrograd, 1922), can be recommended for its 
incisive and stimulating analysis. A fuller treatment, with a valuable discussion 
of social and political issues, is provided by M. N. Speransky, Istoriya drevney 
russkoy literatury, 1, 3rd edn (Moscow, 1921). Two useful and fairly comprehensive 
surveys are those of A. S. Orlov, Kurs lekisiy po drevney russkoy literature 
(Moscow Leningrad, 1939) and N. K. Gudzy, Istoriya drevney russkoy literatury, 
7th edn (Moscow. 1966). The latter has been translated into English by S. w. 
Jones, History of Early Russian Literature (New York, 1949) and German by F. 
von Lilienfeld, Geschichte der russischen Literatur, 11-17 Jahrhundert (Halle, 
1959), Gudzy, however, unduly plays down the religious themes in early Russian 
literature as well as the extent of foreign influences. The outstanding work ina 
non-Russian language is by D. TschiZewskij (Chizheysky), Geschichte der altrussis- 
chen Literatur im I1., 12. und 13. Jahrhundert (Frankfurt am Main, 1948). Chizh- 
evsky's book in English, History of Russian Literature from the Eleventh Century 
to the End of the Baroque (The Hague, 1960) is interesting for its concern with 
literary genres and problems of style, but its value is diminished by unconvincing 
periodization and the absence of bibliographies. There are valuable essays on 
selected works of this period in John Fennell and Antony Stokes, Early Russian 
Literature (London, 1974). The first two chapters, by J. Fennell, are particularly 
recommended for their discussion of textological and formal problems. 














‘THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF EARLY RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

The best treatment of religious themes in the literature of Kievan Russia is by 
G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind, 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1966), Written 
with wide knowledge and understanding, this work, however, exaggerates the 
differences between the Byzantine and the Russian religious traditions and over- 
estimates the originality of the latter. The learned and thought-provoking works 
by D. S. Likhachev repay carcful study. They include ‘The Type and Character 
of the Byzantine Influence on Old Russian Literature’, Oxford Slavonic Papers, 
xin (1967), 14-32; Chelovek v literature drevney Rusi, 2nd edn (Moscow, 1970); 
Poetika drevnerusskoy literatury, 2nd edn (Leningrad, 1971); and Razvitiye russkoy 
literatury X-XVI vekov (Leningrad, 1973). B. A. Romanov’s Lyudi i nravy Drevney 
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Rusi (Moscow-Leningrad, 1966) is an original and stimulating attempt to uncover 
the social motifs of some of the works of Kievan literature. The rise of literacy in 
Russia is discussed by D. Obolensky. ‘The Heritage of Cyril and Methodius in 
Russia’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xix (1965), 47-65. 





TRANSLATED LITERATURE, 

The Gospels 

. Griinenthal, ‘Die Ubersetzungstechnik der altkirchenslavischen Evangelien- 
iibersetzung’, Archiv fiir slavische Philologic, xxx1 (1910), 321-66, Xxxi1 (911), 
1-48. EB, Berneker, ‘Kyrills Ubersetzungskunst’, Indogermanische Forschungen, 
XXx1 (1912-13), 399-412. 








Liturgical texts 

R. Jakobson, ‘The Slavic Response to Byzantine Poetry’, Actes du XII" Congrés 
International d'Etudes Byzantines, 1 (Belgrade, 1963), 249-67. M. Velimirovic, 
‘The Influence of the Byzantine Chant on the Music of the Slavic Counti 
Proceedings of the XIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies (London, 
1967), pp. 119-40. 








Patristic writings 

There is a good edition of the /zbornik of 1076 by V. S. Golyshenko and others 
(Uzhornik 1076 goda, Moscow, 1965). See also the article by N. Popov, ‘L'Izbornik 
de 1076 dit de Svjatoslav, comme monument littéraire’, Revue des Etudes Slaves, 
xiv (1934), 5-25, and the general survey by I. Dujéev, ‘Medieval Slavic Literature 
and its Byzantine Background’, Actes du NII’ Congrés International d'Etudes 
Byzantines, | (Belgrade, 1963), 411-29, The vexed problem of the relationship of 
the Izhornik of 1076 to possible Greek models is discussed in two perceptive 
articles: V. F. Dubrovina, ‘O grecheskikh parallelyakh k Izborniku 1076 goda’, 
Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR. Otdeleniye literatury i yazyka, xx. 2 (1963), 
104-9; I, Sevtenko, ‘On Some Sources of Prince Svjatos! Izbornik of the 
Year 1076", Orbis scriptus: Festschrift fiir Dmitrij Tschizewskij zum 70. Geburts 
tag (Munich, 1966), pp. 723-38. 




















Hagiography 
M. Heppell, ‘Slavonic ‘Transkitions of Early Byzantine Ascetical Literature’, The 
Journal of Keclesiastical History, ¥ (1954), 86-100. I. Dujéev. ‘Les rapports 
hagiographiques entre Byzance et les Slaves’, Proceedings of the XIlth Inter- 
national Congress of Byzantine Studies, pp. 363-10. 











Apocrypha 
The standard edition of the texts is still that of N. Tikhonravov, Pamyatniki 
otrechonnoy russkoy literatury, 2 vols. (St Petersburg, Moscow, 1863; reprinted 
London, 1973). See also the study by N. Tikhonravov, Otrechonnyye knigi drevney 
Rossii, in the same author's sochineniya, 1 (Moscow, 1898), 127-255. 


Josephus’ History of the Jewish War 

N. A. Meshchetsky, Istoriya Iudeyskoy voyny losifa Flaviya v drevnerusskom 
perevode (Moscow-Leningrad, 1958). This edition has the text, a linguistic com- 
mentary on it, and a detailed historical and literary study. See also the earlier 
edition, with a French translation: La Prise de Jérusalem de Joséphe le Juif, 
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texte vieux-russe publié par Y. Istrin, traduit en francais par P. Pascal, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1934, 1938), 


‘The Romance of Alexander 

V. Istrin, Aleksandriya russkikh khronografov (Moscow, 1893). Contains the text 
of the four principal Russian versions, together with a detailed study of the work. 
Aleksandriya. Roman ob Aleksandre makedonskom po russkoy rukopisi XV v., 
ed. M. N. Botvinnik et al. (Moscow-Leningrad, 1965). 


Digenis Akritas 
M. N. Speransky, “Devgeniyevo deyaniye. Issledovaniye i teksty’, Sbornik Orde- 
leniya russkogo yazka i slovesnosti Rossiskoy Akademii Nauk, no. 7 (1922), 
1-131. Contains the two main Russian texts, a study of their mutual relationship 
and their relation to the Greek original. H, Grégoire, ‘Le Digénis russe’, in Russian 
Epic Studies, ed. R. Jakobson and E. J. Simmons (Philadelphia, 1949), 131-69, 
argues that the two main Russian versions are closer to the original Greek text 
than any extant Greek manuscript of the work, 

A, Dostil, ‘Le Digénis slave, et son importance pour la byzantologie’, Akten des 
XI. Internationalen’ Byzantinistenkongresses. (Munich, 1960), 125-30, a brief 
and cautious summary of the results of the recent scholarship. V. D. Kuz'mina, 
Devgeniyevo deyaniye (Moscow. 1962), a valuable survey of the main problems 
of the Digenis scholarship by the discoverer of the third Russian manuscript of 
the work. Contains the texts and photographic reproductions of the manuscripts, 


Byzantine chronicles 

V. Istrin, Khronika Georgiya Amartola y drevnem slavyanorusskom perevode, 
3 vols. (Petrograd, 1920-2; Leningrad, 1930). This monumental work contains 
the text, an attempt to establish the place and date of its translation, and a 
dictionary covering the Greek and Slav versions, V. Istrin, Khronika Toanna 
Malaly v slavyanskom perevode, kn. 1-5 (Odessa, 1902-9), kn, 6-18 (St Petersburg, 
1911, 1913; Petrograd, 1914). M. Weingart, Byzantské kroniky v literature cirkey- 
néstovanshé, 2 vols, (Bratislava, 1922-3), a study of all Byzantine chronicles 
translated into Church Slivonic; the whole of the second volume is devoted to 
the Chronicle of George Hamartolos. Z. V. Udal’tsova, ‘Khronika Toanna Malaly 
v Kievskoy Rusi’, Arkheograficheskiy yezhegodnik za 1965 god (Moscow, 1966), 
47-58. E. M. Shustrovich, ‘Khronika Toanna Malaly i antichaya traditsiya v drevne- 
russkoy literature’, Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoy literatury, xxiv (1968), 62-70. 














ORIGINAL LITERATURE 

Sermons 

The Metropolitan Hilarion: L. Miiller, Des Metropoliten Marion Lobrede auf 
Vladimir den Heiligen und Glaubensbekenntis (Wiesbaden, 1962), contains the 
text and an admirable commentary. There is still no critical edition of Hilarion’s 
Slovo. One of the manuscripts ~ the most complete — has recently been published 
by N. N. Rozoy, ‘Sinodal’nyy spisok sochineniy Hariona — russkogo pisatelya 
XI v’, Slavia, xxxit (1963), 141-75; useful observations, and a good bibliography, 
will be found in L. Miiller, ‘Die Werke des Metropoliten Harion’, Forum Slavicum, 
Xxxxvit_ (Munich, 1971); for formal aspects of the work, see R. O. Jakobson, 
‘Gimn v Slove Wariona o zakone i blagodat’, The Religious World of Russian 
Culture. Russia and Orthodoxy, ji: Essays in honor of Georges Florovsky, ed 
A. Blane (The Hague-Paris, 1975), pp. 9-21. Clement Smolyatich: N. K. Nikol’sky, 
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O literaturnykh trudakh mitropolita Klimenta Smolyaticha, pisatelya XII v. 
(St Petersburg, 1892). Cyril of Turov: his sermons and other didactic works are 
published by T. P. Yeryomin, ‘Literaturnoye naslediye Kirilla Turovskogo’, Trudy 
Otdela drevnerusskoy literatury, x1 (1955), 342-67; xu (1956), 340-61; ximt (1957), 
409-26; xv (1958), 331-48; for a literary study of Cyril's sermons, see I. P. 
Yeryomin, ‘Oratorskoye iskusstvo Kirilla Turovskogo’, ibid., xvi (1962), 50-8; 
for a more general account of his life and work, see A. I. Ponomaryov, ‘Sv. 
Kirill, episkop Turovskiy i yego ucheniya’, Pamyatniki drevnerusskoy tserkovno- 
uchitel'noy literatury, 1 (St Petersburg, 1894), 87-125; A. Vaillant, ‘Cyrille de 
Tourov et Grégoire de Nazianze’, Revue des Etudes Slaves, xxvt (1950), 34-50, 
is an interesting study of a literary adaptation of a Greek model by a Russian 
author. 





The Lives of Saints Boris and Gleb 

D. I. Abramovich, Zhitiya svyatykh muchenikov Borisa i Gleba i sluzhby im 
(Petrograd, 1916), reprinted in Die altrussischen hagiographischen Erzahlungen 
und liturgischen Dichtungen iiber die Heiligen Boris und Gleb, ed. L. Miller 
(Munich, 1967) (Slavische Propylden, 14), contains the text of the three basic 
hagiographical works concerned with Boris and Gleb. 

The relationship between these texts is discussed by F. von Lilienfeld, ‘Dic 
filtesteten russischen Heiligenlegenden’, in Aus der byzantinistischen Arbeit der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1 (Berlin, 1957), 237-71, and by L. Miiller, 
‘Studien zur altrussischen Legende der Heiligen Boris und Gleb’. Zeitschrift fiir 
slavische Philologie, xxiv (1955), 60-77: xxv (1956), 329-63; xxvit (1959), 274- 
322: XXx (1962), I-44; sce also, by the same author, ‘Neuere Forschungen tiber 
Leben und die kultische Verchrung der Heiligen Boris und Gleb’, Slawistische 
Studien zum V. Intemationalen Slawistenkongress in Sofia (Gottingen, 1963), 
pp. 295-317 (with bibliography). 






















The Paterikon of the Kiev Monastery of the Caves 
The text was published by D. I. Abramovich, Ki ‘s 
1930), reprinted as Das Paterikon des Kiever Héhlenklosters. ed. D. Tschizewskij 
and others (Munich, 1964) (Slavische Propylien, 1). The Life of St Theodosius, 
which forms part of the Patcrikon, is also published in Shornik XI veka Moskov- 
skogo Uspenskogo Sobora, 1. ed. A. A. Shakhmatov and P. A. Lavrov (The 
Hague, 1987), 40-96 (reprint of the Moscow edn of 1899). An abridged English 
translation of the Life will be found in G. P. Fedotov, A Treasury of Russian 
Spirituality (London, 1950), 15-48. The literary qualities of the work are discussed 
by I. P. Yeryomin, ‘K kharakteristike Nestora kak pisatelya’, Trudy Otdela drevne- 
russkoy literatury, xvi (1961). 54 64: an interesting attempt to examine some of its 
formal aspects is made by J. Bértnes, ‘Frame Technique in Nestor's Life of St 
Theodosius’, Scando- Slav xut (1967), 5-16. 





Paterik (Kie 





























‘The Primary Chronicle 

‘The basic works are those of A, Shakhmatov, particularly Razyskaniya o drevney- 
shikh russkikh letopisnykh svodakh (St Petersburg, 1908), and “Povest’ vremennykh 
Iet i yeyo istochniki’. Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoy literatury, w (1940), 9-150. 
Povest’ vremennykh let, ed. V. P. Adrianova-Peretts and D. S. Likhachev, 2 vols. 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), has an excellent edition of the text, a modern Russian 
translation and a detailed commentary. The English translation of the Primary 
Chronicle by $. H. Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Cambridge. Mass., n.d.) 
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contains many inaccuracies and stylistic infelicities, and should be used with 
caution. 


The Writings of Vladimir Monomakh 
The text of the Poucheniye is printed in Povesi’ vremennykh let, s.a. 1096, ed. 
V. P. Adrianova-Peretts and D. S. Likhachev, 1 (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), 
153-63. Vladimir's letter to Oleg, ibid., 163-6. The text of the Poucheniye can 
also be found in A Historical Russian Reader, 52-62. Useful commentaries can 
be found in Povest’ vremennykh let, u, 425-57 and in A. S. Orlov, Vladimir 
Monomakh (Moscow-Leningrad, 1946). The older commentary by I. M. Ivakin, 
Knyaz’ Vladimir Monomakh i yego poucheniye (Moscow, 1901), has not lost its 
value. There is an interesting attempt at a psychological interpretation of the 
ve by T. N. Kopreyeva, ‘K voprosu o zhanrovoy pritode “Poucheniya” 
Viadim: Monomakha’, Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoy literatury, xxv (1972), 
94-108. R. Mathiesen, ‘A textological note on the works of Vladimir Monomach’, 
Ricerche Slavistiche, xvi (1968-9), 112-25, argues that the prayer which follows 
Viadimir’s letter to Oleg is not the work of Monomakh. There have been many 
attempts, none of them conclusive, to trace and identify the literary borrowings 
in the didactic section of the Poucheniye. See, in particular, M. P. Alekseyev, 
“Anglo-saksonskaya parallel’ k Poucheniyu Vladimira Monomakha’, Trudy Otdela 
drevnerusskoy literatury, 0 (1935), 39-80; V. V. Danilov, ‘Oktaviy Minutsiya 
Feliksa i Poucheniye Viadimira Monomakha’, ibid., v (1938), 97-107; A. Vaillant, 
‘Une source grecque de Vladimir Monomaque’, Byzantinoslavica, x (1949), 11-15; 
L. Miller. ‘Die Exzerpte aus ciner asketischen Rede Basilius des Grossen im 
“Poutenic” des Viadimir Monomach’, Russia Mediaevalis, 1 (Munich, 1973), 30-48, 











‘The Pilgrimage of the Abbot Daniel 

Text in Zhitiye i khozhdeniye Daniila russkyya zemli igumena, 1106-1108 gody, 
ed. M. A. Venevitinov: Pravoslavnyy Palestinskiy Shornik, t. 1, vyp, 3 and 9 (1883). 
French translation in Itinéraires russes en Orient, translated by B. de Khitrowo 
(Geneva, 1889), 1-83. V. V. Danilov, ‘K kharakteristike Khozhdeniya igumena 
Da ", Trudy Otdela drevncrusskoy literatury. x (1954), 92-105, 








The Byliny 

Good representative selections of texts can be found in Byliny, ed. B, N. Putilov, 
Riblioteka Poeta (Leningrad, 1957) and in Russian Folk Literature, ed. D. P. 
Costello and I. P, Foote (Oxford, 1967). M. Speransky, Russkaya usinaya slove 
nost’ (Moscow, 1917), an important work by a leading exponent of the view that 
the byliny bear some relationship to historical characters and events, H. M. 
Chadwick and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 11 (Cambridge. 1936). 
A.M. Astakhova, Byliny, Hogi i problemy izucheniya (Moscow-Leningrad, 1966). 

















Slovo o polku Igoreve 

The literature on the subject is immense. The following may be specially recom- 
mended: Slovo o polku Igoreve, ed. V. P. Adrianova-Peretts and D. S. Likhachev 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), contains the text, a facsimile reproduction of the 
first edition, an excellent commentary and various studies of the work. La Geste 
du prince Igor’, ed. H. Grégoire, R. Jakobson and M. Sczeftel: Annuaire de 
Tinstitut de philologie et histoire oriemales et slaves, vit (New York, 1945-7); 
reprinted in R. Jakobson, Selected Writings, 1v (The Hague, 1966), 106-300. This 
work is particularly notable for Jakobson’s essay which provides arguments for 
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the work’s authenticity. Some of Jakobson’s arguments are developed further 
in his article ‘The Puzzles of the Igor’ Tale on the 150th Anniversary of its First 
Edition’, Speculum, xxvii (1952), 43-66; Selected Writings, 380-410. Slovo o 
polku Igoreve i pamyatniki Kulikovskogo tsikla, ed. D. S. Likhachev and L. A. 
Dmitriyev (Moscow-Leningrad, 1966). The principal aim of this collective work 
is to support the Slovo's authenticity by demonstrating the textual dependence of 
the Zadonshchina upon it. The principal arguments of the ‘sceptics’, who refuse 
to regard the Slovo as a medieval work, are summarized by J. Fennell in Fennell 
and Stokes, Early Russian Literature, pp. 191-206. 


‘The ‘Supplication of Daniel the Prisoner’ 
M. O. Skripil’, ‘Slovo Daniila Zatochnika’, Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoy literatury, 
x1 (1955), 72-95, 


The Tale of the Battle on the River Kalka 
Text in: Novgorodskaya pervaya letopis’, ed. A. N. Nasonov (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1950), pp. 61-3; also in A Historical Russian Reader, ed. J. Fennell and D. 
Obolensky, pp. 73-5. 


The Tale of the Ruin of Ryazan’ 
Convenient editions are: Voinskive povesti Drevney Rusi, ed. V. P. Adrianova- 
Peretts (Moscow- Leningrad, 1949), pp. 9-19; A Historical Russian Reader, pp. 76- 
85. There is a critical edition of the different redactions of the text by D. S. Likha- 
chev, ‘Povesti o Nikole Zarazskom’, Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoy literatury, Vit 
(1949), 282 405, B. N. Putiloy, ‘Pesnya o Yevpatii Kolovrate’, Trudy Otdela 
drevnerusskoy literatury, xt (1955), 118. 39. 








The Sermons of Serapion of Viadimir 

E, Petukhov, Serapion Vladimirskiy, russkiy propovednik XII veka (St Petersburg, 
1888), contains the text and a literary study of his sermons. On the problem of 
where Serapion’s sermons were written, compare the opposing views of M. Gorin, 
‘Sérapion de Vladimir, prédicateur de Kiev’, Revue des Etudes Slaves, xxiv (1948), 
21-8, and N. K. Gudzy, ‘Gde i kogda protekala literaturnaya deyatel’nost’ 
Serapiona Viadimirskogo?", [xv ¢ literatury 
i yazyha, x1 (1952), 450-6. 








The Life of St Alexander Nevsky 
A critical edition of the text is provided by Yu. K. Begunov, Pamyatnik russkoy 
literatury XII veka: ‘Slovo 0 pogibeli russkoy zemli’ (Moscow-Leningrad, 1965), 
pp. 158-80, who also attempts to reconstruct the original text (pp. 185-94) and des- 
cribes the principal manuscripts (pp. 195-212). For a study of the relationship be- 
tween the hagiographical and the secular elements in Alexander's biography see N. 
Serebryansky, ‘Drevne-russkiye knyazheskiye zhitiya’, Chteniye v imperatorskom 
obshchestve istorii i drevnostey rossiyskikh pri Moskovskom Universitete, 1915, 3, 
pp. 175-222, 

See also 9. S. Likhachev, ‘Galitskaya literaturnaya traditsiya v zhitii Aleksandra 
Nevskogo’, Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoy literatury, v (1947), 36-56, who discusses 
imilarities between the biographies of Alexander Nevsky and Daniel of 
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‘The Tale of the Ruin of the Russian Land 
An exemplary study of the work, with texts of the various manuscripts, is provided 
by Yu. K. Begunov, Pamyatnik russkoy literatury XII veka: ‘Slovo o pogibeli 
russkoy zemli (Moscow-Leningrad, 1965). For differing views on the origin and 
nature of the Tale, see the studies by A. Soloviev: ‘Le Dit de la ruine de la terre 
russe’, Byzantion, xxii (1952), 104-32, and ‘Zametki k Slovu o pogibeli Russkyya 
zemli', Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoy literatury, xv (1958), 78-115, and by M. 
Gorlin, ‘Le Dit de la ruine de la terre russe’, Revue des Etudes Slaves, xxi 


(1947), 5.33. 
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Medieval Russian Culture in the 
Writings of D. S. Likhachev 


Dmsirry Sergeevich Likhachev’s seventieth birthday, which falls on 28 
November of this year, provides an opportunity to reflect on the significance 
of the work accomplished so far by this eminent medievalist. His entire life 
has been intimately associated with his native city, St. Petersburg~Petrograd— 
Leningrad. As a student in its University (1923-8) he worked simultaneously 
in two sections—the Romance-Germanic and the Slavo-Russian—of the 
department of linguistics and literature. In the first section he specialized in 
English literature, writing a thesis on ‘Shakespeare in Russia in the 
Eighteenth Century’. In the second section he worked on some unpublished 
works of the poet Nekrasov and, under the supervision of the well-known 
literary historian and palacographer D. I. Abramovich, studied medieval 
Russian literature. 

In 1938, ten years after his graduation, Likhachev became associated with 
the Institute of Russian Literature of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
(Pushkinskii dom). ‘This affiliation was to play a central role in his scholarly 
life, In 1954 he was appointed director of its medieval Russian literature 
section, a position he still holds. In this capacity he has done much to build 
the Sektor drevnerusskoi literatury of Pushkinskii dom into the leading world 
centre for the study of early Russian literature. Its journal, Trudy Otdela 
drevnerusskoi literatury, enjoys a unique reputation and authority in this 
field. 

He obtained his doctorate in 1947, and in 1951 was appointed professor 
in the University of Leningrad. In 1954 he became a Corresponding Member 
of the Sovict Academy of Sciences, and in November 1970 was elected to full 
membership of the Academy. In 1967 he came to Britain where, on 16 
February, he was awarded by Oxford University the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters. In 1976 he was elected a Corresponding Fellow of the 
British Academy. 

An important, though less widely known, aspect of Likhachev’s public 
activity has been his contribution to the preservation of historic monuments 
in his native country. By a fortunate coincidence, some of his early works 
on medieval Russian culture appeared in the aftermath of the Second World 
War, when many of these monuments lay in ruins afier the German occupa- 
tion. There is no doubt that his writings (notably his book on medieval 
Novgorod, published in 1945) did much to publicize the need to carry out a 
widespread programme of restoration. Later, particularly in the "fifties and 
*sixties, he frequently published articles in the Soviet press, drawing attention 
to the danger of allowing ancient monuments to go to ruin through ignorance 
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The wide range of subjects covered by Likhachev’s writingst makes any 
classification of them difficult. Nevertheless, three major themes are detect- 
able in his published works: (1) medieval Russian chronicles; (2) the Slovo 
o polku Igoreve; (3) the literary and cultural history of medieval Russia. The 
aim of this article is to assess his contribution to each of these subjects. 


I 


Likhachev’s life-long interest in Russian chronicles found an outlet in the late 
1930s, when he undertook a study of the writings of A. A. Shakhmatov 
(1864-1920), the foremost authority in this field. From Shakhmatov he 
acquired a sophisticated and well-tried textological technique, the purpose 
of which was to determine the relationship between the extant chronicle 
texts, to reconstruct the prototypes from which they were derived, and to 
discover the genetic processes by which the extant texts acquired their 
present form. These processes, Shakhmatoy argued, were often connected 
with the political views of the successive chronicle compilers, or of their 
patrons. T'he acceptance of his master’s methodology gave.Likhachev a know- 
ledge, unrivalled among his contemporaries, of the history of Russian 
chronicle writing; and an understanding —heightened by his own abiding 
interest in the history of ideas—of how closely the process of writing and 
n of chronicles was linked to the political and social history of medieval 
. In one respect he was able to improve on Shakhmatoy’s ‘historical’ 
method; for he approached his subject not a historian or a philologist, 
but as a student of literature as well; and in so doing he identified and 
described not only the ideology but also the literary style of a number of 
medieval chroniclers. ‘This historico-literary approach has advanced our 
understanding of their aesthetic standards and literary achievements. 
Likhachey’s début in the historiographical field was a study of the twelfth- 
century chronicle text of Novgorod. His first work of synthesis on this subject 
was a general study of the cultural and historical significance of Russian 
chronicles (Russkie letopisi i ikh kul'turno-istoricheskoe znachenie, M.—L.., 1947). 
Its opening chapters are devoted to the masterpiece of medieval Russian 
historiography, the Pozest’ vremennykh let, or Russian Primary Chronicle. In 
secking to determine the history of its text he naturally started from the 
‘genealogical tree’ proposed by Shakhmatov. This involves the acceptance of 
a complex and hypothetical pedigree: an early version of the Chronicle 
which goes back to the reign of Prince Yaroslav of Kiev (1019-54); a second, 
expanded version, compiled about 1073 in the Kiev Monastery of the Caves; 
a third compilation, further enlarged, carried out in the same monastery 
between 1093 and 1095; and a fourth text, the Povest’ vremennykh let, written 
probably in 1113 by the monk Nestor of the Monastery of the Caves: this 
version, distinguished by the addition of a large amount of material of 


































1 In a bibliography published in 1966 his published works numbered over three hundred. 
See Dmitry Sergeevich Likhachev (M., 1966) (Materialy k biobibliografii uchenykh SSSR, seriva 
i ‘yazyka, vyp. 7). See also V. Adrianova-Peretts, L. Dmitriev and Ya. Lur’e, 
Sergeevich Likhachey’, Russkaya literatura, 1966 no. 3, pp. 233-49. 
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Byzantine origin and by its author’s sophisticated view of Russia’s past in 
relation to the surrounding world, is already close to the extant one; two 
further versions, however, (compiled in 1116 and 1118-19) were postulated 
by Shakhmatoy before the Primary Chronicle acquired its present form. 

Except in one respect, Likhachev has in the main accepted this stemma, 
It is only Shakhmatov’s hypothetical earliest text, dated to 1037-9, that he 
rejects, substituting for it an equally hypothetical “Tale of the Spread of 
Christianity in Russia’, which he reconstructs from six passages embedded 
in the extant version of the Primary Chronicle: they relate to the baptism 
and death of Princess Ol’ga (s.a. 955, 969), the martyrdom of two Varangian 
Christians in Kiev (s.a. 983), the original core of the story of Vladimir’s 
conversion (s.a. 986, 987, 988), the murder of Boris and Gleb (s.a. 1015),and 
the pancgyric of Prince Yaroslav (s.a. 1037). He believes that this lengthy 
account of Russia’s conversion, which he dates to the reign of Yaroslav, was 
the archetype from which the existing text of the Primary Chronicle ulti- 
mately descended. 

In Russkie letopisi, and in some of his later works, Likhachev has argued 
that the ‘Tale of the Spread of Christianity in Russia’ was the Primary 
Chronicle’s distant ancestor. He has also tried to determine its author’s 
literary manner, compositional technique, and outlook. The ideological 
parallels he finds between this work and Hilarion’s Slovo 0 zakone i blagodati 
are convincing enough; and although, in this writer’s opinion, he unjustly 
accuses Hilarion of harbouring anti-Byzantine sentiments, he is surely right 
in detecting in these two mid-eleventh-century works the earliest literary 
instances of Russian national self-determination. 

It is generally believed that the material of the earliest layers of the Primary 
Chronicle is in part derived from oral tradition; Likhachev has shown that 
successive compilers of the Primary Chronicle between 1064 and 1106 drew 
heavily on the oral accounts of Vyshata and Yan, father and son, who were 
members of a distinguished Kievan and Novgorodian family. Other oral 
sources, not mentioned by Likhachev in this work, may have been of more 
specifically Scandinavian origin. In a remarkable, and unjustly neglected 
book, Die Vardgersage als Quelle der altrussischen Chronik (Aarhus-Leipzig, 1934), 
A. Stender-Petersen argued that some of the chronicle stories, narrating 
the adventures and military exploits of the early rulers of Kiev, are fragments 
ofa saga tradition, brought to Russia by Scandinavian Varangians who had 
served in the Byzantine armed forces in the Mediterranean area. Not all 
features of Stender-Petersen’s thesis may be equally convincing; but it is 
surely time that it be brought more widely to bear on the problem of the 
origins of the Primary Chronicle.? 

One of the most impressive sections of Russkie letopisi (pp. 100-44) deals 
with the style and structure of the Primary Chronicle. Likhachev’s brief but 
superb analysis of the use of direct speech and dialogue takes us out of the 
occasionally arid world of textology into that of vivid portrayal, dramatic 
suspense and racy humour: it is as though the sturdy but somewhat bare 





2 Ina later work, Razvitie russkoi literatury X-XVI wekov (L.., 1973), 18-19, Likhachey does 
refer to the ‘Varangian traditions’ in the Primary Chronicle, and to Stender-Petersen’s 
book. 
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genealogical tree sketched by Shakhmatov had acquired leaves and flowers, 
painted in by a master of literary characterization. 

The remaining part of Russkie letopisi discusses post-Kievan chronicle 
writing: the chronicles of Novgorod, compiled in the twelfth and the fifteenth 
centuries, two crucial periods of the city’s cultural history; the decline of 
historiography after the Mongol invasion; the provincialization of chronicle 
writing on the periphery of the land; and the attempts, in the late Middle 
Ages, by Muscovite ideologues to centralize and monopolize chronicle 
writing in an effort to claim for Muscovy the historical inheritance of 
Kievan Russia. 

It is hardly surprising that the most vivid and memorable passages in 
Russkie letopisi are devoted to the Primary Chronicle. For, alongside the 
Slovo o polku Igoreve, this is the work of medieval Russian literature that has 
most inspired Likhachev. It is not hard to see why. To a medievalist 
experienced in questions of textology, interested in the history of ideas, and 
possessing in addition a keen sense of aesthetic values, the appeal of the 
Primary Chronicle is irresistible. Its style combines the solemn language of 
religious instruction, a lyricism derived partly from the Christian liturgy and 
partly from folk poetry, the art of the story-teller, the use of dramatic 
dialogue and of the pungent and humorous aphorism. Its authors show 
themselves capable of reflecting on the meaning and purpose of history. They 
also, and none more than Nestor, reveal a moral sense outraged by cruelty 
and injustice, a recognition of the social benefits conferred by the Christian 
religion, a high regard for education, and an awareness that the Russian 
people, through their recent acceptance of Christianity, have become mem- 
bers of the larger family of mankind. No wonder that in his later writings 
Likhachev frequently returned to the Primary Chronicle. In 1950 he pub- 
lished a critical edition of its text (Povest’ vremennykh let, 2 vols ‘companied 
by a modern Russian translation, a detailed historical and literary intro- 
duction, and an ample commentary of great value. For every student of 
medieval Russia these two volumes have become a standard work. 
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Likhachev’s interest in the Slovo o polku Igoreve became apparent in 1949 and 
1950 when he published a series of studies on, and a critical edition of, this 
heroic poem. The edition appeared in a co-operative work, Slovo o polku 
Igoreve, edited by V. P. Adrianova-Peretts (M.—L., 1950), to which Likhachev 
contributed the greater part: a reconstruction of the text, an ‘explanatory 
translation’ into modern Russian, a historical and literary study of the poem, 
an account of the circumstances of its discovery in the early 1790s and its 
publication in 1800, and an extensive commentary. His editorial experience, 

ie rv Russia, and aesthetic sensitivity are happilv 
cottbined in this book. Though not all of his textual emendations have 
secured unqual:fied assent (in this and other respects his edition should be 
compared wijh that of Roman Jakobson), many of them are illuminating. 
‘The historical context is sketched with scholarship and artistry. Believing 
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that the poem was written in 1187, he strives to show that it faithfully mirrors 
the ideals, culture, and preoccupations of Russian society in the closing 
decades of the ‘Kievan’ period: the ambitions, chivalrous or selfish, of its 
princes, the danger of military invasion by the pagan Polovtsy from the 
steppe, the declining role of Kiev, the former capital, and the continued 
emotional appeal, at least to patriotic Russians, of the concept of the ‘Rus- 
sian land’, a common patrimony in terms of territory, language and religion. 
Patriotism, Likhachev believes, is the central message of the Slovo. Certainly 
its author expends much eloquence in urging the princes of Russia to unite 
in defence of Kiev, and in demonstrating that the victories of the pagans are 
the result of the disunity among the princes of the land. However, this 
patriotic and didactic theme has in the poem a counterpart. Igor’ and his 
companions, who suffer defeat and captivity at the hands of the Polovtsy 
and whose foolhardy campaign, undertaken for personal glory, is from a 
national point of view a disaster, are yet, from another standpoint, held up 
for admiration: their courage and prowess on the field of battle and the tragic 
dignity of their defeat are designed to move and exalt the audience, in the 
true tradition of heroic poetry. ‘These two themes, the heroic and the 
patriotic, are balanced and sometimes blended in the poem with great 
artistry. Perhaps too little attention, at least in recent times, has been 
devoted to the purely heroic component of the Slovo. : 

In the 1960s, Likhachev became involved in the controversy regarding the 
authenticity of the Slovo. This debate, which began in the first half of the 
nineteenth century and later subsided, flared up again after the publication 
in 1940 of André Mazon’s book Le Slovo @’Igor, and in 1963 was imported 
from France to Russia by the Soviet medievalist A. A. Zimin.® Both Mazon 
and Zimin believe that the Slovo is a forgery, perpetrated in the late eighteenth 
century in imitation of the Zadonshchina, which is an epic work written in the 
late fourteenth or carly fifteenth century to celebrate the Russian victory 
over the Tatars at the battle of Kulikovo in 1380. Since the discovery and 
publication of the Zadonschina in 1852 it has been obvious that the striking 
similarities between whole passages of the two works point to a direct 
connexion between them. ‘Those who regard the Slovo as a medieval work 
are forced to conclude that it served as a model for the Zadonshchina. ‘The 
‘sceptics’ are equally compelled to reverse this relationship between the 
two works. aw ; : 

Inevitably, therefore, Likhachev was drawn into the intricate discussion 
about the relationship between the Slovo and the Zadonshchina. His contribu- 
tion to the debate was made in three stages. At first he developed, as an 
argument against the sceptics, his concept of the ‘poetics of imitation’.* By 
‘imitation’ he means the endeavour to copy the style and imagery of the 
original work and to apply them in a different context to another subject, 
by mechanically borrowing ready-made phrases and formulae. This “inertia 





For a brief survey of the history o! ; hapter by J. Fennell, ‘The 
Tale of Igor’s Campaign’ in J. Fennell and A. Stokes, Early Russian Literature (1974), 191-206. 

* The concept is defined by Likhachev in his Poetika dreonerusskoi literatuy, 2 ed. (L., 1971), 
203-31. 
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of imitation’ leads to a simplified distortion of the original and to the appear- 
ance in the pastiche of stylistic incongruities. In his opinion, it is precisely 
these signs of ‘monotonous’ and ‘inconsistent’ borrowing that are apparent 
in the Zadonshchina, and not in the Slovo. If, he argues, one subtracts from 
the Zadonshchina all the borrowings from the Slovo, nothing in the remainder 
will resemble the Slovo. But if one excises from the Slovo all elements which 
resemble the Zadonshchina, most of the remainder will be stylistically identical 
with the excised passages of the Slovo. ‘This textological argument acquires 
added force if it is remembered that such imitations of works of the Kievan 
period were typical of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century, the 
period when the Zadonshchina was written, 

The second stage in Likhachev’s investigation of the Slovo-Zadonshchina 
relationship was marked by the appearance in 1966 of a book of. major impor- 
tance, ‘Slovo o polku Igoreve’ i bamyatniki Kulikovskogo tsikla, of which he was the 
joint editor, It is a co-operative work, whose ‘organizer’, in the words of its 
preface, was V. P, Adrianova-Peretts, a scholar of great acumen who 
helped Likhacheyv to find his vocation as a medievalist. Although it contains 
no separate contribution by Likhachev (the chapter he wrote for it, ‘The 
imitative features of the Zadonshchina’, was actually published carlier in 
article form®), his influence is manifest in many sections. 'T'wo principal aims 
are evident in this book of over 600 Pages: to determine the time when the 
‘Slovo was composed, and to discover its textological relationship to the works 
concerned with the Battle of Kulikovo, especially of the Zadonshchina. One 
of the main arguments used to date the Slovo is a linguistic one: is its language 
compatible with a twelfth-century dating, or do its vocabulary and phrase- 
ology point to a later period in the development of the Russian language? 
V. P. Adrianova-Peretts’s detailed stylistic commentary on the Slovo provides 
strong evidence to support the first alternative: she argues that the poem’s 
vocabulary, morphology, syntax, imagery, military terminology, and 
lyrical diction, however ‘peculiar’ they may often appear, in fact wholly 
correspond to our knowledge of the Russian literary language of the Kievan 
period. ‘The book’s second aim is achieved by the most thorough study yet 
undertaken of the six extant manuscripts of the Zadonshchina. Its authors set 
out to refute the main textological argument of the ‘sceptics’: the argument 
that the Slovo is closer to the later texts of the Zadonshchina than to the earliest 
one. The dicussion is too complex to be summarized here, But whether or not 
one accepts the view that this book is ‘easily the weightiest attempt to con- 
found the sceptics’,® it will remain as a major landmark in the history of the 
‘Slovo scholarship. 

‘The third, most recent, stage in Likhachev’s contribution to the problem 
is marked by two articles in English, published in Oxford Slavonic Papers. 
In the first, “The Authenticity of the Slovo 0 Polku Igoreve: A Brief Survey of 
the Arguments’,” he takes up an argument originally put forward by Roman 

Jakobson in 1952. It concerns the threefold relationship between the Slovo, 





= Cherty podrazhatel'nosti “Zadonshchiny™, Russkaya literatura, 1964 no. 3, pp. 84-107. 
® Fennell, op. cit. (r. 3), 195. 
* Oxford Slaronic Papers, xiti (1967), 93-46. 
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the Zadonshchina, and the account of Igor’ Svyatoslavich’s 1185 campaign 
against the Polovtsy in the Hypatian Chronicle. This ‘textological triangle’ 
(the expression is Likhachev’s) is used by him as an argument for the view 
that the Zadonshchina derives from the Slovo; for, were the opposite the 
case, it would follow that the author of the Zadonshchina knew the text of 
the Hypatian Chronicle and ‘out of its innumerable accounts of Russian 
battles and campaigns, singled out that very account of the defeat of Igor 
Svyatoslavich which was later to provide the basis for the Slovo o Polku 
Zgoreve’. Such a coincidence would be ‘contrived and highly improbable’ 
. 36). 

ee the second, more technical, article, ‘Further Remarks on the Textolo- 
gical Triangle: Slovo o polku Igoree, Zadonshchina, and the Hypatian 
Chronicle’,® Likhachey explores the relationship between the three works— 
in response to John Fennell’s attempt? to obliterate one side of the ‘texto- 
logical triangle’ by denying any textual link between the Zadonshchina and 
the account of Igor’s campaign in the Hypatian Chronicle—and reiterates 
his carlier conclusion that the Zadonshchina derives from the Slovo, This view, 
which the present writer shares, is argued with Likhachev’s customary 
lucidity and courtesy. In the first of his two English articles he wrote these 
words, alluding to the lengthy and often acrimonious Slovo controversy: ‘Both 
sides should refrain from straying beyond the purely academic aspects of the 
question, One should not, for example, have recourse to “psychological” 
explanations of the attitudes of one’s adversaries . . . and, finally, one should 
not try to impress by adducing the number of supporters of one’s own point 
of view. These requirements are demanded not only by the ethics of academic 
dispute but also by simple logic."!° 


Ill 


A notable feature of Likhachev’s work on Russian chronicles and on the 
Slovo o potku Igoreve is his ability to combine the technique of minute textual 
analysis with broader literary and historical perspectives, designed to test the 
validity of generalizations made from a comparative study of the relevant 
material. Thus the conclusions he reached by comparing the Slovo with the 
Zadonshchina enabled him to develop his concept of the literary imitation or 
pastiche. Similarly, his knowledge of medieval chronicles, as well as his use 
of Shakhmatov’s methods, contributed to his book Tekstologiya (M.-L., 
1962). T'extology, he asserts, should be clearly distinguished from textual 
iti : the two are related much as chemistry is to chemical analysis. The 
term ‘textology’ owes its existence to the Formalist critic B. V. Tomashevsky 
(1890-1957). In recent years, not least thanks to Likhachey, it has enjoyed 
a considerable vogue in Russian literary criticism. Textology aims to study 











® Oxford Slavonic Papers, x.s., ii (1969), 106-15, 

G_the Slovo 0 potku Igoreve: the Textological Triangle’, Oxford Slavonic Papers, vi (1968), 
126-37. 

*° "The Authenticity of the Slovo © Polku Igoreve’, Oxford Slavonic Papers, xii (1967), 93. 
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the semantic and aesthetic properties of literary works, with particular 
reference to their successive redactions, and also the social and environmental 
conditions in which their authors and copyists lived and worked. The claims 
made for textology by Likhachev are high: it is not an applied discipline, he 
contends, but an ‘independent science’. 

Likhachev’s interest in these broad conceptual structures, and in the 
theory of literature, has increased of late. It can be followed in the half-dozen 
surveys or monographs on particular aspects or problems of medieval 
Russian literature which he has published during the past twenty years. 
These works share a number of common features. First, they show that their 
author has reflected deeply not just on medieval Russian literature but on 
the literary process itself, on general problems of style, and on the nature of 
man’s response to the written word. At times, indeed, one gains the impres- 
sion that Russian literature is treated as a kind of laboratory in which the 
author's general theory of literature can be refined and tested. Conversely, 
his theoretical conclusions, when applied to specific works of medieval 
Russian literature, are often highly illuminating. Secondly, these works 
point to a gradual widening of his geographical horizon: in the late 1950s, 
for instance, there were already signs that his earlier tendency to view 
medieval Russian culture in a national context was being superseded by an 
awareness that Russian literature before the seventeenth century was part of 
a wider literary tradition which embraced the whole of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe. ‘Thirdly, they illustrate his growing interest in inter- 
disciplinary research, instanced by his efforts to find common. stylistic 
criteria which would enable us to study literature, folklore, the visual arts 
and religious thought as related parts of a single cultural whole. Finally, they 
demonstrate how successful he has been in applying to medieval Russian 
literature methods which have proved effective in modern literary criticism. 
This, too, has enhanced the reader’s ability to appreciate and enjoy the 
products of this literature. 

‘The first of these writings, Vozniknovenie russkoi literatury (M.—L., 1952), is 
something of a transitional work, It is not free from chauvinism, and displays 
some of the nationalistic overtones of Likhachev’s carly book, Natsional’noe 
samosoznanie dremnei Rusi (M.-L., 1945); yet in several respects it points the 
way forward to themes of his later work. He rightly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of ‘translated literature’, ie. Old Church Slavonic versions of (in the 
main) Greek writings, in educating the mind and moulding the outlook of 
educated Russians in the Kievan period. Too often, in textbooks, this 
derivative literature is relegated to an introductory chapter and then largely 
forgotten. Yet these translations, carried out in Bulgaria and to a lesser 
degree in Russia (they included the Christian Scriptures, liturgical books, 
patristic and hagiographical works, chronicles and other historical or pseudo- 
historical writings), nurtured the taste and greatly widened the intellectual 
horizon of the literate élite; and they stimulated, by a kind of cultural 
osmosis, the growth of native ‘original’ literature. Though Likhachev some- 
what exaggerates the degree of originality displayed by the Russian trans- 
lators, he rightly points out that the native ecclesiastical and secular estab- 
lishment played an active part in this process of transmission, in making a 
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selection in the available corpus of translated works and applying its chosen 
products to the practical needs of Russian society. ‘This selective borrowing 
of late antique and medieval Greek literature is seen as an instance of the 
wider process of Byzantine cultural expansion. ‘To this process he devotes a 
brief but thought-provoking chapter. Particularly pertinent are his remarks 
on the social determinants of acculturation, the ‘creative’ aspects of cultural 
borrowing, and the relationship between the speed with which Byzantine 
civilization was absorbed in Russia and the growth within the country of 
centralized political institutions. His claim, however, that cultural relations 
between Byzantium and Russia were largely confined to the ruling classes 
of each country and that the Russian ruling class borrowed Byzantine 
political ideas, literature, and art in order to increase the authority of the 
state (pp. 122~7), cannot be accepted without considerable qualifications, 

Likhachev’s next work of synthesis, Chelovek v literature drevnei Rusi, was 
ed in 1958 (a revised edition appeared in 1970). It opens with a chal- 
lenging question: why do the personalities of Muscovite rulers before the 
sixteenth century scem so pallid and drearily similar? Was Karamzin 
justified in complaining that the historian wishing to study the characters of 
Ivan the ‘Terrible’s predecessors is faced with a sandy African desert ? Was 
Klyuchevsky right in asserting that the princes of Moscow before Ivan III 
are virtually indistinguishable from cach other? Not at all, retorts Likhachev. 
‘The impression of uniformity is conveyed by the sources; and these reflect 
the stylistic conventions which in the Middle Ages governed the different 
literary gen Interest in human psychology is by no means absent from 
medieval Russian writings; but it is largely confined to religious and didactic 
works: the aspirations, feelings and passions (or lack thereof) of saints were 
necessary to the genre; such psychological inquisitiveness was evidently not 
regarded as proper in secular princely and royal biographies. It was not, he 
shows, until the seventeenth century that the art of character portrayal 
asserted itself in Russian literature, and that writers felt free to demonstrate 
that good and evil may simultancously coexist in the same person. 

‘The conventions governing the portrayal of human character varied from 
period to period, with the result that ‘man’ in medieval Russian literature 
appears under different guises. With his characteristic ability to describe a 
style or movement in a formulaic manner, Likhachev distinguishes the 
‘monumental historicism’ of the period from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century, the ‘epic style’ of the same epoch, the ‘expressive-emotional style’ 
of the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and the ‘psychological appease- 
ment’ of the fifteenth. The argument is made more convincing and vivid by 
skilfully chosen examples from literature and the visual arts: a noteworthy 
feature of this book is its conception—to be developed much further in his 
later works—of a single style common to both fields. Sometimes, as in the 
twelfth century, the verbal and the visual arts, as far as character portrayal 
went, were at the same stage of development; in the late Middle Ages litera- 
ture lagged behind. 

In September 1958 Likhachev read a paper to the Fourth International 
Congress of Slavists in Moscow. Entitled ‘Nekotorye zadachi izucheniya 
vtorogo yuzhnoslavyanskogo vliyaniya v Rossii’, it was published two years 
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later, together with the other Soviet papers presented to the Congress.” It is 
a pioneering work of great originality and importance. Its ostensible theme 
is the ‘Second South Slavonic influence’, a movement considered to have 
affected various aspects of Russian culture in the late fourteenth and the 
carly fifteenth century, and so called to distinguish it from the earlier, 
Bulgarian, wave of influence exerted upon Russia in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The traditional view, voiced at the turn of the last century by A. I. 
Sobolevsky, is that between about 1350 and 1450 a powerful influence was 
exerted by the Bulgarians and the Serbs upon the Russians in script, ortho- 
graphy, language and literary style. More particularly, the celebrated 
pletenie sloves (‘braiding of words’) employed with such virtuosity at the turn 
of the fourteenth century by the Russian hagiographer Epiphanius, a style 
distinguished by its mannered ornateness, rhetorical diction and overt 
euphonic effects, is held to have been inspired by the linguistic reform and 
literary programme of Euthymius, Patriarch of Bulgaria from 1375 to 1393. 
Much, however, in the history of this movement remains mysterious and 
controversial. How far did Epiphanius build on earlier Russian literary 
traditions? What were the origin and the precise nature of Euthymius’s 
reform? How much did both men owe to the influence of Byzantium? 
Likhachey’s thesis may be summarized as follows.!? This ‘influence’, when 
examined more closely, is seen as a manifestation of a cosmopolitan move- 
ment which, in the second half of the fourteenth century, powerfully affected 
the literature of the whole of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. Its charac- 
teristic products were ornate rhetorical panegyrics and Lives of saints. ‘The 
theoretical basis of this movement was laid in Bulgaria by the Patriarch 
Euthymius who not only employed the new panegyrical style in his own 
writings, but also, it would scem, laid down the rules to be followed in 
translating Byzantine texts into Church Slavonic: they included a return to 
the grammar, orthography and punctuation of the original translations of 
Cyril and Methodius, and the need to remodel the morphology and syntax 
of Church Slavonic as closely as possible on Greek. ‘This antiquarian, utopian 
and philhellenic movement was itself but one aspect of a cultural resurgence 
in the fields of literature, art and religion which in the fourteenth century 
spread from the Byzantine Empire to the Balkans and Russia. It was closely 
connected with the Palacologan school of Byzantine painting on the one 
hand, and with the mystical theology of Byzantine Hesychasm on’ the other. 
In Russia this movement found expression in the writings of Epiphanius (who, 
building on native traditions, perfected the technique of ‘word-braiding’), 
in the frescoes at Volotovo and in those of Theophanes the Greck, and in the 
spiritual traditions of St. Sergius's Monastery of the Holy Trinity. In its 
élitism, antiquarianism, high regard for scholarship, philhellenism, and 
interest in human psychology and the natural world, this movement 
resembles the European Renaissance. Yet it was too religious and too 








11 Issledovaniya po slauyanskomu literaturovedeniyu i fol'kloristike (M., 1960). 

+ It was further developed in his article ‘Predvozrozhdenie na Rusi v kontse XIV—pervoi 
polovine XV veka’, in Literaturu epokhi Vozrozhdeniva i problemy vsemirnoi literatury (M., 1967), 
136-82. 
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‘medieval’ in character to deserve that name. It may more appropriately be 
described as a ‘pre-Renaissance’. 

No detailed critique of Likhachev’s wide-ranging thesis can be attempted 
here. He makes no claim to have solved any of the complex problems he has 
raised.** Iwo of them may be briefly examined for their general interest. 
The first is purely literary. While it is probable that late medieval Russian 
literature was ‘influenced’ by the Euthymian school of Trnovo, and the latter 
by the style of fourtcenth-century Byzantine hagiography, this double 
connexion has not yet been firmly established. Only by a thorough linguistic 
comparison of the writings of the Byzantine Patriarchs Kallistos and Philo- 
theos with those of Euthymius and his Slavonic disciples and of the Russian 
writers of the late fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries can the theory of a 
direct transmission of the ‘new style’ from Byzantium to Russia via the Balkan 
Slavs be accurately tested. This comparative analysis has not yet been made. 
However, the likelihood that the true picture was more complex is enhanced 
by the fact—of which Likhachev is fully aware—that Epiphanius’s style owed 
something at least to the rhetorical traditions of Kievan Russia, and that 

evidence of the literary manner associated with Euthymius’s late fourteenth- 
century Bulgarian school has been detected in thirteenth-century Serbia. 

The second problem arises from Likhachev’s belief in the connexions 
between the East European literary movement, Palacologan painting, and 
Hesychast theology. In his search for links between literature and the visual 
arts he resorts to the method of analogy: ‘abstract psychologism’, which he 
regards as a basic trait of the South Slavonic and Russian panegyrical style, 
is also, in his view, characteristic of fourteenth-century Palacologan paint- 
ing;** on the other hand, terms which art historians have used to describe 
this artistic style—emotional expressiveness, an enhanced sense of rhythm, a 
liking for movement and dramatic tension—can also be applied to the 
writings of the Balkan and Russian ‘panegyrical’ school, above all to those 
of Epiphanius. But Likhachev is too cautious a scholar to draw hasty con- 
clusions from these apparent similarities. “I'his connexion’ [between Russian 
fourteenth-century painting and literature], he writes, ‘may of course be 
noted only in the most general form: [at those points] where literature and 
painting come into contact in a [common] artistic vision of the world and in 
the sphere of ideology.” It is a significant caveat, He scems to be implying 
that further, and more specific, criteria must be discovered before we can 
successfully attempt a common stylistic evaluation of the verbal and the 
visual arts. Can such a criterion be discovered to bridge the gap? 

It is in ‘the sphere of ideology’ that Likhachev seeks for such a bridge. For 
his present purpose the ideology on which he has pinned his hopes is Hesy- 
chasm. The term is used today in a variety of meanings.1® Here it will be 


19 ‘Nekotorye zadachi’, 96. 

44 Ibid. 129; ‘Predvozrozhdenie’, 170. 

48 ‘Nekotorye zadachi’, 131; ‘Predvozrozhdenic’, 172. 

2 Sce J. Meyendorff, *O vizantiiskom isikhazme i ego roli v kul‘turnom i istoricheskom 
razvitii Vostochnoi Evropy v XIV v.’, Trudy Otdela dreenerusskoi literatury, xxix (1974), 291— 
305. The modern literature on hesychasm is immense: see D. Stiernon, ‘Bulletin sur le 
Palamisme’, Recwe des études byzantines, xxx (1972), 231-341. 
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sufficient to note that Hesychasm (the term is derived from the Greek 
hesychia, ‘quiet’) denotes in the East Christian spiritual life the state of 
recollection and inner silence which follows man’s victory over his passions 
and leads him, through the practice of contemplative prayer, to the vision of 
God. This ‘prayer of the mind’ or ‘prayer of the heart’ became linked in the 
late Middle Ages with the frequent repetition of the ‘Jesus prayer’ (‘Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me’) and with certain bodily 
exercises (such as the regulation of breathing) designed to aid spiritual con- 
centration. The practice of Hesychasm, whose roots go back to the earliest 
traditions of Christian asceticism, gained wide currency in the fourteenth 
century through the influence of hermitages and monasteries of Mount Athos 
and the teaching and example of a great spiritual master, St. Gregory of 
Sinai. Gregory established between 1330 and 1346, on the boundary 
between the Greek and the Slav worlds, a Balkan monastic community, 
whose influence spread far and wide through Eastern Europe.!? Hesychasm 
received a weighty theological justification in the teaching of St. Gregory 
Palamas (1296-1359) concerning the Uncreated Light which illumines 
him who is spiritually transformed through the practice of the ‘prayer of the 
heart’. This light, Gregory taught, is one of the ‘energies’ or ‘operations’ of 
God, distinct from His essence, yet capable of uniting man to the divine 
nature.!® In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Hesychasm, whose doc- 
trines were declared to be Orthodox by the Byzantine Church, became a 
cosmopolitan movement, which affected Byzantium, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Rumania, and Russia and greatly helped to cement closer links between the 
different parts of the ‘Byzantine Commonwealth’.!? 

‘That a connexion existed between Hesychasm and the East Euroy 
literary movement of the late Middle Ages cannot be doubted. Euthymius 
and his leading Slavonic disciples, who carried their master’s teachings to the 
monasteries and royal courts of Eastern Europe, were strongly committed 
Among the many translations from Greek into Church Slavonic 
carried out by scholars of the ‘Euthymian’ school, pride of place was accor- 
ded to spiritual writers popular in Hesychast circles, such as John of the 
Ladder, Symeon the New ‘Theologian, Gregory of Sinai and Gregory 
The ideal of hegchia was extolled in ‘Euthymian’ hagiographical 
works. Likhachev has no difficulty in showing that in ideological terms ‘the 
Second South Slavonic influence’ cannot be understood without reference to 
Hesychasm.2° 

‘The connexion between Hesychasm and Palacologan art raises a more 
difficult problem. On general grounds it seems highly unlikely that this art, 
which was primarily religious in content and which spread throughout 





















*7 See K. Ware, “The Jesus Prayer in St. Gregory of Sinai’, Eastern Churches Review, iv 
(1972), 3-22. 

18 See J. Meyendorff, Introduction a Vétude de Grégoire Palamas (Paris, 1959)- 

+ Sce G. M, Prokhorov, ‘Isikhazm i obshchestvennaya mysl’ v Vostochnoi Evrope v 
XIV v.’, TODRL, xxiii (1968); A.-E. Tachiaos, ‘Le mouvement hésychaste pendant les 
dernigres décennics du XIV® siecle’, Kleronomia, vi, 1 (Thessaloniki, 1974), 113-30. 

2° In this writer's qpinion, Likhachev has not succeeded in convincingly demonstrating the 
influence of Hesychasm on the style (as distinct from the content) of the late medieval 
literary movement. See ‘Nekotorye zadachi’, 134-5, and ‘Predvozrozhdenie’, 163~4. 
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Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, escaped the influence of the equally 
cosmopolitan and influential Hesychast movement. But is there concrete evi- 
dence in the iconography or the style of Palaeologan painting of the influence 
of Hesychast ideas? The question has been frequently debated of late, and 
much ingenuity and learning have been expended in efforts to detect signs of 
Hesychast theology in Byzantine monumental painting of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.?4 In this writer’s opinion these attempts have not so far 
been successful. Likhachev’s cursory references to the work of Theophanes 
and of the Volotovo master are not convincing.2* The problem is not 
necessarily insoluble. Byzantine religious art, at least since the iconoclastic 
controversies of the eighth and ninth centuries, had a strong doctrinal and 
intellectual component.?* But here again, as with the relationship between. 
painting and literary style, specific connexions are hard to trace. No doubt 
further search for satisfactory common theological and aesthetic criteria is 
needed. Perhaps this search will be facilitated if we think of Hesychasm less 
as a self-contained system of thought which developed in fourteenth-century 
Byzantium and more in terms of its true nature: an organic development of 
the age-long tradition of Eastern Christian spirituality. 

Likhachev’s failure to demonstrate the influence of Hesychasm on the 
style of the late medieval literature of Russia and the Balkan Slavonic 
countries and on Palacologan art in no way diminishes his merit in carrying 
out the most comprehensive study yet undertaken of the ‘Second South 
Slavonic influence’, and in placing this movement—for the first time—in a 
convincing context. All future students of this movement will now have to 
take as their starting-point his lucid definition: ‘we are confronted with the 
phenomenon of a single intellectual movement, sufficiently powerful to 
embrace various countries and sufficiently profound to have affected 
simultancously literature, writing, painting, and religion’.?* 

‘This cosmopolitan, late medieval movement, which affected the Byzantine 
Empire, Bulgaria, Serbia, Russia, the Caucasian lands, and to some extent 
Asia Minor,?° Likhachev proposes to call ‘the East European pre-Renais- 
sance’. ‘The appropriateness of this terminology has been called in question.?® 


21 Sce the bibliography in D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern Europe, 
500-1453 (1971), 413 to which must now be added: M. V. Alpatoy, ‘Iskusstvo Feofana 
Greka i uchenie isikhastoy, Vizantiiskit oremennik, edi (1972), 190-202; J. Meyendorff, 
‘O vizantiiskom isikhazme’ (n. 16), 297-3013]. Meyendorff, ‘Spiritual Trends in Byzantium 
in the late thirteenth and carly fourteenth centuries’, in The Kariye Djami, ed. P. A. Under- 
wood, iv (1975), 105-6. 

22 ‘Nekotorye zadach 

23 Meyendorff, op. cit. (n. 16), goo. 

24 ‘Nekotorye zadachi’, 107. ; 

2° Thid. 138. Surprisingly Likhachey omits the Rumanian principalities, whose educated 
classes played an important role in this movement. See E. Turdeanu, La littérature bulgare du 
XIV" sidcle et sa diffusion dans les pays roumains (Paris, 1947). In a later work, however, Likh- 
achey made amends for this omission: see below, n. 0. : 

28 Notably by R. Picchio, who proposes to substitute the term ‘Slavonic Orthodox revival’: 
““Prerinascimento esteuropeo” ¢ “Rinascita slava ortodossa””, Ricerche Slavistiche, vi (1958), 
185-99. He also unaccountably omits the Rumanians. Cf. Likhachev's reply to Picchio, 
‘Neskol’ko zamechanii po povodu stat‘i Rikkardo Pikkio’, TODRE, xvii (1961), 675-8, and 
Picchio’s rejoinder, ‘Dic historisch-philologische Bedeutung der kirchenslavischen Tradition’, 
Die Welt der Slaven, vii (1962), 20-3. 













, 132-93 ‘Predvozrorhdenic’, 173-4. 
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Some scholars, on the other hand, have shown willingness to accept it.?” Like 
any formula seeking to encapsulate a complex phenomenon, it invites 
reservations. But, as an empirical category, it ought surely to be allowed to 
stand the test of time. And it has at least the merit of suggesting legitimate 
parallels between the late medieval culture of Eastern and Western Europe 
and of drawing attention to the fact that, for different reasons, neither 
Russia nor the Graeco-Slavonic world of the Balkans was ever to experience 
a full ‘Renaissance’. 

Likhachev’s interest in the relationship between the verbal and visual arts 
reappears in his next book, Poetika drevnerusskoi literatury (L., 1967, revised 
edition, 1971). His chapter on this subject? is full of illuminating remarks. 
Some of them show that his search for analogies between writing and paint- 
ing has become more concrete. A good example of co-operation between the 
two is provided by inscriptions on icons. ‘These, he shows, are closely bound 
up with the icon’s aesthetic, narrative, and doctrinal design. They are part 
of its ornamental pattern; their wording, when they are quotations from the 
Life of the saint represented on the icon, sometimes complements the story 
told in colours; and, by often appearing with their verbs changed from the 
Past to the present tense, they serve to emphasize the timelessness of the icon, 
which depicts not just a past event, but an eternal present. 

In other respects, too, Poetika drevnerusskoi literatury develops themes of 
Likhachev’s earlier works. This is true of his concept of ‘literary etiquette’ 
which compelled the medieval writer to adhere to ritualized stylistic con- 
ventions governing the particular situation he wrote about;?® and of the 
section on nestilizatsionnye podrazhaniya, with its further discussion of the 
relationship between the Zadonshchina and the Slovo o polku Igoreve. And it will 
remain one of his most impressive achievements to have demonstrated, more 
persuasively than any other scholar, that Russian literature until the 
seventeenth century was not a self-contained unit, but part of a supra- 
national literary tradition, based on the Church Slavonic language, which 
was the common heritage of the Eastern Slavs, the Bulgarians, the Serbs and 
the Rumanians.°° 

‘The later, ‘theoretical’, works of Likhachev may be likened to successive 
stages on a voyage of discovery, whose aim is to help us appreciate and enjoy 
medieval Russian literature in the light of his reflections on the problems of 
creative writing. In each of these works he seems in turn to pause in order to 
review his previous work, take stock of his earlier conclusions, draw breath 
and then set out to explore new horizons. This is especially true of his Razvitie 
russkoi literatury X-XVIT vekov (1973), a book which contains the quintessence 
of his thinking to date. His declared aim is to provide ‘a few generalizations 
for the construction of a future theoretical history of Russian literature from 














2" See the perceptive study by R. R. Milner-Gulland, ‘Russia’s Lost Renaissance’, in 
Literature and Western Civilization, iti, ed. D. Daiches and A. K. Thorlby (1973), 435-68. 

38 1971 ed., 24-41. 

29 ‘The medieval reader, as he reads, participates in a sense in a ceremony, includes him- 
self in this ceremony, is present at an “action”, a kind of “liturgy”. . . The writer is the 
master of ceremonies.” Ibid, 111. 

20 Thid. 6. 
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the tenth to the seventeenth century’, What we have here in fact is a refined 
and sophisticated approach to the problem of literary styles and periods. 
Some of the ground is by now familiar: the relationship between verbal and 
visual art, the influence of Hesychasm on literature, the nature of the East 
European cultural movement of the late Middle Ages are discussed yet 
again. 

One of the novel and most thought-provoking sections of Razvitie russkoi 
literatury embodies the results of the author’s recent thinking on the nature of 
Byzantine influence on medieval Russian literature. He introduces two con- 
cepts which in this context prove useful and illuminating: ‘literary trans- 
plantation’ and ‘intermediary literature’. The over-used term ‘influence’, 
when applied to the impact of Byzantium on medieval Russia, is, he points out, 
inadequate. Did Byzantine Christianity ‘influence’ Russian paganism? Did 
Byzantine literature ‘influence’ Russian literature at the time when the latter 
was being born? Surely in both these cases a more comprehensive process 
was at work. Often, Likhachev observes, works translated from Greek into 
Slavonic underwent a gradual change in their adopted countries, acquiring 
fresh features and developing local variants. This justifies the analogy 
between literary ‘translation’ and the botanical process of ‘transplantation’: 
Byzantine writings transplanted to Eastern Europe brought forth creative 
offshoots which continued to live and grow in their new soil. Transplantation 
was thus accompanied by changes in the borrowed product, and this process 
was possible only because the society and the culture of the ‘receiving’ 
country—in this case Russia—were at that time in a state of rapid change. 

Likhachev’s concept of ‘intermediary literature’ is used to explain the role 
of Old Church Slavonic (after ¢. 1100, Church Slavonic) in providing a 
channel for the regular flow of culture from the Greek-speaking world to the 
Slav countries of Eastern Europe, as well as a bond linking the different 
recensions of Slavonic literature to themselves and to Byzantium, This role 
was greatly facilitated by the close relationship which Old Church Slavonic 
had to medieval Greek on the one hand, and to the spoken languages of the 
Slav peoples on the other. ‘Intermediary literature’ is defined by Likhachev 
as ‘a literature which not only “Iets through” (propuskayushchaya cherez sebya) 
individual works of other literatures, but builds up a special international 
fund of writings which exist simultaneously on the national territories of a 
number of countries as a single, developing whole’ (p. 24). This fund of 
translated literature became the common heritage of the Orthodox Slavonic 
and Rumanian peoples. Whether in the lifetime of Cyril and Methodius 
and their disciples, or in the period of ‘the Second South Slavonic influence’, 
it was, in Likhachev’s terminology, ‘the Slavonic recension of Byzantine 
culture’ .#? 

Byzantium’s contribution to the cultural life of the East European peoples 
is a subject that has recently been attracting the growing interest of his- 
torians. In all further studies of this subject Likhachev’s work is bound to 
carry much weight. 








31 Some of Likhachev’s views on the Byzantine impact upon Russian culture were 
developed in a preliminary form in his article ‘The Type and Character of the Byzantine 
Influence on Old Russian Literature’, Oxford Slavonic Papers, xiii (1967), 16-92. 
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This survey of the principal works? of Dmitry Sergeevich Likhachev has 
been confined to his medieval studies. In some of his later writings, notably 
in Razvitie russkoi Literalury, he pursues his themes as far as the eighteenth 
century. In some respects his general approach to literary problems is not 
unlike that of Dmitry Chizhevsky.*? But in his treatment of textological 
problems, his perception of the relations between literature and painting, 


and his inquiries into problems of style he has an originality and a profundity 
that are all his own. 








2 Ilis recent book, Velikoe nasledie: Klassicheskie proizvedeniya literatury dreonei Rusi (M., 
1975), is a most useful survey, which comes nearest to being a conventional history of 
medieval Russian literature. It is thus somewhat different in character from the ‘gencral’ 
books reviewed in this section. 

* See, however, his critical remarks on C 
188 ff, 
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x 
Some Notes concerning a Byzantine Portrait 


of John VIII Palaeologus 


Tue Armoury of the Moscow Kremlin (Oruzheinaya Palata) contains 
two Byzantine sakkoi, which were worn by Photius, Metropolitan of Kiev 
and All Russia (1408 31). One of them, the so-called ‘Large Sakkos’, made 
of satin embroidered with gold and silver thread, and coloured silks, has 
on the bottom of the front four portraits, with contours outlined in 
pearls, which are of interest to students of Byzantine political history and 
may also shed some light on Russo-Byzantine relations in the later 
Middle Ages. On the left side, facing the spectator, are represented John 
Palaeologus (the future emperor John VIII) and his Russian bride Anna, 
the daughter of the Grand Prince of Moscow Basil I (1389-1425). The 
inscriptions beside the figures read: ‘Teo(dvvns) ev XO 7G OcG mords Baorreds 
6 Hadcodsyos and “Ava 4 ebocPeatdr Adyovora % Hadeodoyyn. John is 
depicted in imperial dress, with sceptre and crown. His head, and that of 
his bride, are surrounded with haloes. On the right are represented Basil I 
of Moscow (John’s father-in-law) and his wife Sophia, daughter of Vitovt, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania. The inscriptions identifying them are Slavonic, 
their costumes and crowns are non-Byzantine and probably illustrate fairly 
faithfully the dress and regalia of the Muscovite rulers of the time; and 
their heads are unhaloed.' 

There can be little doubt that this sakkos was sent as a present from 
the Byzantine authorities to the Muscovite Church some time between 
1414 and 1417. The Byzantine sources imply that the marriage between 
John Palaeologus, the eldest son of the Emperor Manuel II (1391-1425), 
and Anna of Moscow took place in 14142 The evidence of Russian sources 
suggests, however, that the betrothal took place in 1411;* but it seems 
reasonably certain that the Russian princess did not arrive in Constan- 

1For descriptions of this sakkos and of the portraits, see: G, Filimonov, ‘Ikonnye portrety 
russkikh tsarey,, Vestnik Obshchestoa Drevne-Russkogo Iskusstva pri Moskovskom Publichnom 
Muzee (1875, 6 10), pp. 45 48; Savva, Archbishop of Tver’, Ukazatel’ dlya obozreniya Moskovskoy 
Patriarshey Riznitsy (5th ed, Moscow 1883), pp. 17 18; A. Uspensky, ‘Patriarshaya Riznitsa v 
Moskve’, Mir Iskusstoa (1904, no. 10), pp. 240-2; Istoriya russkogo iskusstva, ed, 1. Grabar’, iii 
(Moscow 1955), p. 192; L. V. Pisarskaya, Pamyatniki vizantiiskogo iskusstea V-XV vekov v 
Gosudarstvennoy Oruzheinoy Palate (Leningrad-Moscow 1964), pp. 28-29; A. V. Bank, Vizantiiskoe 
iskusstvo v sobraniyakh Sovetskogo Soyuza (Leningrad-Moscow 1966), pp. 328, 380-1 and pl. 
285-8; Istoriya Vizantii, ed. S. D. Skazkin and others, iii (Moscow 1967), pp. 2904; Pauline 
Johnstone, The Byzantine Tradition in Church Embroidery (London 1967), pp. 95-96; J. Beckwith, 
Early Christian and Byzantine Art (Penguin Books, Harmondsworth 1970), pp. 155-6. 

“Ducas, Historiae Byzantinae, cap. 20, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1834), p. 98; ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest 
1958), pp. 1335; Sphrantzes, Chronicon I, 35, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838), p. 110. Cf. F. Dilger, 
Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostromischen Reiches, y (1341-1453) (Munich-Berlin 1965), 
p. 99, no, 3337; J. W. Barker, Manuet II Palaeologus (1391 1425): A Study in Late Byzantine 
Statesmanship (New Brunswick, N.J., 1969), p. 345. 


SNikonovskaya Letopis’, in Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, xi-xii (Moscow 1965), pp. 
217-18. 














tinople until 1414,‘ At that time Anna was ten years old,’ and John was 
about twenty-one.® Their marriage lasted less than four years, as Anna 
died of the plague in August 1417 The sakkos, which was probably a 
personal gift of John to the Metropolitan Photius, must have been 
manufactured and sent to Moscow during the few years of their marriage, 
and was possibly dispatched on the occasion of its celebration. 

It seems quite possible that this was a gift for services which Photius 
had rendered to John Palaeologus. The Russian Nikon Chronicle states 
that the initiative in the conclusion of the marriage came from the Grand 
Duke of Moscow who ‘took counsel with’, and secured approval of his 
plan from, the Metropolitan Photius.* It is just as likely, however, that 
Photius, a Greek from Monemvasia who was appointed and consecrated 
primate of the Russian Church in Constantinople in 1408, and arrived 
in Moscow in March 1410 escorted by an embassy from Manuel II,” had 
been entrusted by the Byzantine government with the task of arranging 
a marriage alliance between the ruling families of Byzantium and Muscovy. 
For Basil I the prospect of becoming the father-in-law of the heir to the 
Byzantine throne must have seemed doubly attractive: past precedent 
showed that the position of basileopator could carry not only honour but 
also power in the court hierarchy of Byzantium. For its part, the imperial 
government, seeking for allies to counter the menace of the Ottoman 
Turks, who had occupied most of the Empire's territory and who were 
shortly to lay siege to Constantinople, had for some time regarded Russia 
as a source of financial aid and used the Byzantine-appointed primates 
of the Muscovite Church as recruiting agents for this purpose."” The 
marriage between John Palaeologus and Anna of Moscow thus brought 
benefit to both parties. 

John's portrait on the sukkos helps to determine the date of his appoint- 
ment as co-emperor by his father, Manuel II. The evidence supplied on 
this point by the written sources is confused and contradictory. Two 
Byzantine chroniclers who lived in the 15th century, Ducas and George 
Sphrantzes, state that John was crowned basileus in the lifetime of his 
father, on the occasion of his second ma riage, contracted with a Latin 
princess, Sophia of Montferrat. The wedding was celebrated in St Sophia 
on 19 January 1421." The anonymous ‘Short Chronicles’, on the other 


‘See O. Halecki, ‘La Pologne et I'Empire byzantin', Byzantion, vii (1932), p. 52. 

518 Bexdrov dyoven frog: Ducas, ed. Bonn, p. 98, irecu, pp. 133 5. 

or the date of John’s birth, see J. Gill, Personalities of the Council of Florence (Oxtord 1964), 
p. 104. 

"For the date of Anna’s death, see Barker, op. cit., pp. 347-8. 

8Nikonovskaya Letopis’, loc, cit. 

"See Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, vi (St Petersburg 1880), no. 50, col. 421. On the 
Metropolitan Photius, see E. Golubinsky, Istoriya russkoy tserkvi, ii, 1 (Moscow 1900), pp. 357 
413; A. V. Kartashey, Ocherki po istorii russkoy tserkvi, i (Paris 1959), pp. 339-48. 

WSee D. Obolensky, ‘Byzantium and Russia in the Late Middle Ages’, in Europe in the Late 
Middle Ages, ed. J. R. Hale and others (London 1965), pp. 249 50; Id The Byzantine Common. 
wealth (London 1971), pp. 260-1. 

MUDucas, ed. Bonn, p. 100, ed. Grecu, p. 137; 
Dolger, ‘Die Krénung [ohanns VII. zum Mitkai 
318-19. 




































phrantzes, I, 36, ed. Bonn, pp. 110-11; cf. F. 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxxvi (1936), pp. 
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hand, give different dates for John’s coronation." Two of them are in 
agreement with Ducas and Sphrantzes, one stating that he was crowned 
basileus on the occasion of his wedding to Sophia, between September 
1420 and August 1421," the other asserting that he was crowned on 
19 January 1421 in St Sophia by the Patriarch Joseph II." According to 
a third ‘Short Chronicle’, the coronation took place in 1391-2,"* ie. at 
the time of John’s birth—a statement rejected as impossible by modern 
authorities." Finally, a fourth ‘Short Chronicle’ gives the date as 21 May, 
A.M. 6924 (ie. A.D. 1415-16), indiction 10.” This evidence has been dis- 
counted, partly on the grounds that the year and the indiction do not 
correspond exactly. Yet it may be worth noting that 1415-16 is close to 
the date of John’s marriage to Anna of Moscow, and that Ducas tells 
us that on this occasion Manuel II decided to withdraw the imperial 
crown from his daughter-in-law.” Though he does not say that John was 
crowned at that time, the negative statement relating to Anna alone may 
perhaps imply that some ceremony of coronation was then performed on 
her husband.”* 

On the evidence of the Byzantine written sources we may thus conclude 
that John Palaeologus’ solemn coronation as co-emperor took place in 
St Sophia on 19 January 1421, and that the ceremony was, in all 
probability, performed by the Patriarch. At the same time, it seems 
possible that the earlier dates for his coronation given by two of the 
‘Short Chronicles’ are not simply the product of fantasy or misinformation, 
and that John may in fact have been crowned co-emperor twice. In the 
late Byzantine period we know of several examples of two successive 
imperial coronations performed on the same person; the first ceremony 
was essentially a proclamation and an investiture of an emperor, the 
second, which often took place several months or years later, was the 
solemn and sacramental coronation." The first ceremony, known as the 
dvaydpevors or the dvdppnos, was sometimes marked by the imposi- 
tion of the dos, a head-gear decorated with pearls, upon the head of 
the candidate invested with the imperial office. The earliest explicit 
mention of the Baowucds midos used in this ceremony occurs in John 
Cantacuzenus’ account of his investiture as emperor at Didymoteichos on 








120n the ‘Short Chronicles’, see P. Schreiner, Studien zu den Apayéa xponnd. (Munich, 1967). 

13Sp. Lampros and K. I. Amantos, Bpayéa Xporuxd, Mequeia ris Mrs toroplas, "Anabyjla*ABnyar 
I (Athens 1932-3), no. 47, p. 82. i 

14Ed, Lampros, Néos ‘EVqrourypaw, vii (1910), pp. 148 9: ef. Dilger, op cit. 

15Lampros-Amantos, Bpayéa Xpomxd, n0. 29, p34 

16Dilger, ibid.; Barker, op. cit., p. 350, note 97. : 

17'Chronicon Breve de Graecorum imperatoribus, ab anno 1341 ad annum 1453 © codice 
Vaticano graeco 162', *Enerqpls ‘Eraupelas Bularrinaw Smowddr, xxviii (1958), p. 211, 

IsBarker, ibid. ee 13355 

19Ducas, ed. - 98, ed. Grecu, pp. 133-5. 

Deseo Backer, Wud, who wites that at ie possible that John had been crowned previously, 
perhaps at his first wedding in 1414’, 

aiSee Fe Does ‘Die dynastische Familienpolitik des Kaisers Michael Palaiologos’, in the same 
author's Paraspora (Ettal 1961), p. 184, note 16, 
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26 October 1341, almost five years before his solemn coronation,” and 
the same ceremonial hat was mentioned again in the ceremony performed 
in the imperial palace in April 1353, when the Emperor John Cantacuzenus 
placed it on the head of his son Matthew, thereby proclaiming him 
co-emperor.” An even earlier example of such a double ceremony is the 
case of Michael IX, who was proclaimed co-emperor in 1282, when he 
was only five years old, but was not solemnly crowned until 1294, when 
he was seventeen."* From the constitutional point of view, the procla- 
mation (the dvayépevsis) was sufficient to make a man emperor, or 
co-emperor.” The ceremonial crowning (the oréjts) of the previously 
invested person with the or¢ypa merely gave ecclesiastical sanction to, 
and set a sacramental seal upon, an already accomplished act. It would 
seem, however, that some Byzantine writers were not always consistent 
in their use of the terms dvaydpevors and oréyus, and occasionally 
employed the latter word to describe the former ceremony.” 

Whether or not John Palaeologus was crowned co-emperor on two 
Separate occasions ~ the first time in a ceremony of investiture, with the 
imperial pilvs, the second time (in January 1421) more solemnly with 
the stemma it cannot be doubted that he was proclaimed co-emperor 
and officially given the title of basileus long before 1421. At least as early 
as 1417 the Venetian Senate, in its official documents, began to refer to 
him as ‘imperator juvenis’2’ Of even greater weight is the evidence of a 
famous Byzantine illuminated manuscript, containing the works of the 
(Pseudo-) Dionysius the Arcopagite, brought to Paris in 1408 by 
Manuel II’s ambassador, Manuel Chrysoloras, as a gift to the library of the 
of Saint-Denis and a memento of the emperor's stay at the court of 
‘rench King Charles VI in 1400 1401. It is dated to between 1401 and 
1408."° On its frontispiece is a magnificent portrait of Manuel with his 
sand their three oldest sons. Of these John, whose head is haloed 
and crowned, is alone depicted in imperial purple vestments, with an 
imperial crown and regalia, and dignified with the imperial title; the 
inscription beside his portrait reads: ‘Tadwns ev Xpor@ 1G Och monde 
BaotAeds. Despite the fact that several scholars have pointed out that 
such inscriptions on imperial portraits in miniatures were an o lL and 






































“Cantacuzenus, Historiae, IM, 27, ed. L. Schopenus, ii (Bonn 1831), p. 166. 
21d, Historiae, IV, 37, iii (1832), p. 269; cf. P. Schreiner, ‘Hochzeit und Krénung Kaiser 
Manuels 11. im Jahre 1392, ntinische Zeitschrift, 1x (1967), p. 74. 
*4See D. M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium (London 1972), p. 99. 
Die dynastische Familienpolitik’, loc. cit.; Nicol, op. cit., pp. 196-7. 
r, ibid. 

“F. Thiriet, Régestes des délibérations du Sénat de Venise concernant la Romanie, ii (1400-1430) 
(Paris The Hague 1959), no, 1661, p. 156, no. 1666, p. 157, no 1679, p. 161, no. 1697, pp. 164-5; 
cf, Barker, op. cit., p. 350, note 9 
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1. The Large Sakkos of Metropolitan Photius , 
(See D. Obolensky, ‘Some Notes concerning a Byzantine Portrait of 
John VIII Palaeologus') 
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The Large Sakkos (detail): John VIII Palaeologus and Anna of Moscow 
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SOME NOTES CONCERNING A BYZANTINE PORTRAIT OF JOHN VIII PALAEOLOGUS 


authentic expression of the titles used in the Byzantine chancellery,” a 
recent historian of Manuel II's reign has expressed doubt whether this 
miniature really proves that John already had the title of co-emperor in 
1408, and has suggested that ‘this is perhaps a mere acknowledgment of 
the obvious fact that he was the heir apparent’.” 

John Palaeologus’ portrait on the ‘Large Sakkos’ of the Metropolitan 
Photius, which, as far as I am aware, has never before been considered 
in relation to the date of John’s appointment as co-emperor, and _par- 
ticularly the inscription morés Baowreds beside this portrait, should be 
regarded as evidence strongly supporting that of the Venetian documents 
and of the earlier manuscript portrait of Manuel II and his family. It can 
hence no longer be claimed that John was only given the title of basileus 
in 1421." In the chain of evidence presented above, which pushes the 
date of his official proclamation as co-emperor at least as far back as 
1401-8, the ‘Large Sakkos' of the Metropolitan Photius should be seen 
as an important link. 


A second noteworthy feature of the portraits on the ‘Large Sakkos’ 
are the haloes, which in accordance with the conventions of Byzantine 
imperial iconography surround the heads of John Palaeologus and his 
bride and which are absent from the representations of the Grand Prince 
of Moscow and his wife. This difference shows that, in the Byzantine 
protocol, a co-emperor of Constantinople stood higher on the hierarchical 
ladder than the ruler of Muscovy. The fact that this hierarchical distinc- 
tion is so clearly emphasized on a vestment which was designed to be 
worn by the primate of the Russian Church and was sent to Russia from 
Constantinople on the occasion of a marriage alliance between the ruling 
houses of the two countries, strongly suggests that this difference in status 
was also acknowledged by the court of Muscovy. In itself this fact is 
not surprising, since there is ample evidence to show that the Byzantine 
theory of the emperor's supremacy over all other princes of Orthodox 
Christendom (here applied by extension to the co-emperor as well) was 
accepted in Russia even in the late Middle Ages.” A similar iconographic 
contrast can be found in the I1th- and 12th-century decoration of the 
cathedral of St Sophia in Kiev, where in a painting on one of the tower 
staircases leading to the galleries the Byzantine emperor has a halo 
surrounding his head, whereas the head of Prince Yaroslav of Kiev in the 
nave is unhaloed;™ and also in the disposition of the 11th-century enamel 

















SF, Délger, ‘Die Entwicklung der byzantinischen Kaisertitulatur und die Datierung von 
Kaiserdarstellungen in der byzantinischen Kleinkunst’, in Studies Presented to David Moore 
Robinson, ed. G. E. Mylonas and D. Raymond, ii (Saint Louis, Missouri, 1953), pp. 985-1005; Aik. 
Christophilopoulou, "“Exoy#, dvaydpevars nal ertfts roi Bularrwod avroxpdropos, Mpaynaretar ris 
*AxaBnutas "ADyviiw, xxii, 2 (1956), p. 203. 

SBarker, op, cit. p. 350, note 97. 

5This claim’ is made explicitly by Gill (Personalities, p. 106), and less categorically by Barker 
(loc. cit.). 

®See Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, pp. 265-6. 

SIbid., p. 346. 
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portraits on the lower part of the Holy Crown of Hungary, where the 
reigning emperor of Byzantium is placed above his co-emperor and the 
Hungarian king: the latter, the only one of these to have no halo, is 
clothed in a more humble attire, and his eyes are turned towards his two 
suzerains.™ 

What is perhaps more remarkable is that an inferior position in the 
Byzantine Commonwealth vis-d-vis the co-emperor of Byzantium was 
accepted by Basil I of Muscovy, the same ruler who in the late 14th 
century had forbidden the commemoration of the emperor's name in the 
churches of his realm, and had declared: ‘We have the Church but not 
the emperor.’ This revolt against the universalist claims of the Byzantine 
emperor, for which there is no parallel in the history of Russo-Byzantine 
relations, was strongly condemned by the Patriarch Antony IV of 
Constantinople who wrote to Basil I about 1393, reminding him that 
the emperor's suzerainty extends by divine right over all nations of 
Christendom.” 

It would seem that Basil I’s revolt against the basic tenet of Byzantine 
political philosophy was of short duration, and that the emperor’s name 
was soon restored to the diptychs of the Russian Church: for already in 
1398 the Muscovite government sent a sum of money to Manuel II for the 
defence of Constantinople.” But the strongest argument in favour of this 
view are the portraits on the ‘Large Sakkos’ of the Metropolitan Photius. 
For this sacerdotal vestment of the primate of the Russian Church, on 
which the superiority in rank of the co-emperor and heir to the Byzantine 
throne over the Muscovite sovereign is so expli tly stressed, was un- 
doubtedly worn by him with Basil I's approval. This is surely proof 
that by 1417— and very probably by 1414~ at the latest the ideological 
conflict between Muscovy and Byzantium had been resolved, and that 
the Russians had reverted to their former belief that the emperor of 
Constantinople enjoyed the supreme position in the Christian Orthodox 
community of nations. 











id., pp. 159-61. 

SActa Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, ed. F. Miklosich and I. Miller, ii (Vienna 1862), 
pp, 188 92; Engl. transl, E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford 1957), 
pp. 194 6; Obolensky, op. cit. pp. 2646. For the date of the Patriarch’s letter, see Barker, 
Op. city pp. 109-1), note 31. 

MObolensky, op. cit., p. 261. 
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XI 


A PHILORHOMAIOS ANTHROPOS: 
METROPOLITAN CYPRIAN OF KIEV AND ALL RUSSIA (1375-1406) 


T has become a commonplace of Late Byzantine studies to comment on 
[eo striking contrast during the last century of the Empire’s existence 

‘between its growing impotence as a political body and the astonishing 
vitality of its culture, exemplified in the achievements of Byzantium in art, 
scholarship, and theology. The “last Byzantine Renaissance’ was indeed, in 
the words of a contemporary scholar, a time when “the State was collapsing 
but learning never shone more brightly.”’ This light was visible far beyond 
the political boundaries of the now greatly shrunken Empire. Indeed, except 
for Constantinople, Mt. Athos, Mistra, and, during the periods when the 
Empire held it, Thessalonica, the fairest flowers of this late Palaeologan 
blossoming were to be found in the non-Greek-speaking lands of Orthodox 
Eastern Europe—in Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Russia. Except for the 
two centuries between 850 and 1050, the spread of Byzantine culture through- 
out Eastern Europe was never so marked, nor so successful, as during the last 
hundred years of the Empire's history. 

This cultural expansion was, of course, part of a wider network of multiple 
relations—political, diplomatic, economic, and ecclesiastical —established for 
centuries past between Byzantium and the peoples of Eastern Europe. These 
s owed their origin to two convergent impulses: the needs, usually 
ve, of the Empire’s foreign policy; and the desire of those East European 
who were drawn into the Empire's orbit to “reach out" for the fruits 
vilization, and to tap the sources of its technological expertise. 
paper is concerned with the life of a man who played a crucial role 
in this encounter, a role which, I believe, has not yet been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. During the last quarter of the fourteenth century and the opening 
years of the fifteenth, when the Byzantine Empire was on the verge of collapse, 
when only its ecclesiastical arm—the ecumenical patriarchate—remained to 
champion its interests abroad, and when it seemed that it might lose the 
allegiance cven of its st European satellites, he strove to withstand the local 
forces of separatism and nationalism, to gain friends for the Empire in its 
hour of need, and to unite the Slav Orthodox peoples through a newly found 
loyalty to their mother church of Constantinople. Successively a Bulgarian 
monk trained on Mt. Athos, a confidential agent of the Byzantine patriarch, 
the latter’s representative as metropolitan in Kiev, a victim of the political 
rivalry between Muscovy and Lithuania, and, in the end, the unchallenged 
incumbent of the see of Moscow which had eluded him for so long, Kyprianos, 
or Kiprian, or Cyprian, epitomizes in his far-flung journeys, in the breadth of 
his mental horizon, and in his multiple loyalties the rich cosmopolitan culture 
which flourished in Eastern Europe during the late Middle Ages. It is strange 
that no comprehensive monograph has yet been published on the career of 
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this remarkable man.* The present paper cannot, of course, fill this gap; it is 
no more than a very preliminary sketch. 


Tue Formative YEARS 
(ca. 1330—ca. 1370) 


The first forty years or so of Cyprian’s life are poorly documented. In 
text books, unfortunately, the early phase of his biography is often re- 
counted with quite spurious precision. In fact, very little is known for 
certain. We can probably accept the general view that he was born about 
1330.3 He was certainly a Bulgarian, for his distinguished contemporary 
Gregory Tsamblak, a reliable source, says so explicitly.* It was once commonly 
believed that Cyprian was Gregory’s uncle, on the sole evidence of a passing 
remark in Gregory's Church Slavonic encomium on Cyprian that “he [ie., 
Cyprian] was the brother of our father.""> The Tsamblaks were a distinguished 
family with branches in Bulgaria and Byzantium,® and historians have sup- 
posed that the young Cyprian’s career was advanced by his highly placed 
family connections. These agreeable possibilities, however, have little basis 
in fact. In 1968, in a paper presented to the International Congress of Slavists 
in Prague, the German scholar Johannes Holthusen argued cogently that the 
words ‘‘the brother of our father’ should be understood in a spiritual, not a 
physical, sense: the “brotherly” relationship was that between two episcopal 
colleagues, Cyprian, head of the Church of Russia, and his contemporary, the 
Patriarch Euthymius, primate of Bulgaria. To a Bulgarian churchman such 
as Gregory, Euthymius would indeed have been “our father.’'? There can be 

















* See, however, the brief but perceptive study by AA. Tachiaos, ‘0 untponodtens ‘Pastas Kumptavds 
Tovar, in "AptotoréAsioy Naver iariynov Occaarovixns, "Emotnpovn) "Enernpls js OxoRoyuniis Zxohiis, 
VI (Thessaloniki, 1961) (hereafter Tachiaos, ‘O yyrpowoAlns Kumpiavis). Except for the first para- 
graph, it is reprinted in idem, "EmBpdons too fouxaonod els tiv ExAnoiaoruay woArmxdy fy “Pooig 
(Thessaloniki, 1962) (hereafter Tachiaos, EmBpdaes). 





















1, Golubinskij, Istorija russkoj cerkvi, 11,1 (Moscow, 1900), 298 99 note 2; P. A. Syrku, A isto 
ispravlenija nig 0 Rolgarii v NTV veks, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1899; repr. London, 1972 
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‘ Pokvalno slovo sa Niprijan, in B.St. Angelov, 17 starata biilgarska, ruska i sritbska literatwa 








(Sofia, 1958), 181; erw xe y6o name Wats manece. Cyprian is des 
sixteenth-century chronicles: Patriariaja ili Nikonovskaja Litopis’, s.a. 1407, in PSR! 
burg, 1897), 194; and Kniga Stepennaja Carskogo Rodostovija, in PSR 1,2 (1913), 440. Attempts 
have been made to explain the reasons for this mistaken attribution; see A/onskij Paterik (Moscow, 
1889), IT, 188; Tachiaos, *EmBpéoes, 62 note 1; idem, 'O unrporodtrns Kumpiavds, 164 note 1; and, for 
the most extensive discussion of this problem, J. Ivanov, ‘‘Biilgarskoto kniZovno vlijanie v Rusija pri 
Mitropolit Kiprian (1375-1406)," Izvestija na’ Instituta 2a brilgavska Literatura, 6 (1958) (hereafter 
Ivanov, “'Biilgarskoto kniZovno vlijanie”), 29-37, 

* Tbid., 185: Gparb Ghame wateny divo. 

#G. 1, Theocharides, Ot TlayrAdxcoves, in MoneBovnck, 5 (1961-63), 125-83. 

7 J. Holthusen, “Neues zur Erkldrung des Nadgrobnoe Slovo von Grigorij Camblak auf den Mos- 
kauer Metropoliten Kiprian,” Slavistische Studien sum VI. Internationalen Slavistenkongress in Prag 
1968, ed. E. Koschmieder and M. Braun (Munich, 1968), 372-82. Holthusen’s arguments may find 
further support in the fact that on two occasions Cyprian, then metropolitan of Kiev and Lithuania, 
referred to the recently deceased Alexius, primate of Muscovy, as ‘‘my brother”; see Cyprian’s letter 
to St. Sergius of Radonez and Theodore, abbot of the Simonov monastery: Russkaja Istorideshaja 
Biblioteha, V1 (St, Petersburg, 1880), cols. 173-86. Ivanov (*Biilgarskoto kniZovno vlijanie,”” 36) 
doubted whether Cyprian belonged to the Tsamblak family, but his view that the fathers of Cyprian 
and Gregory were half hy {hers is not supported hy the sources. 
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little doubt that Holthusen is right and that Cyprian must therefore be 
stripped of the surname Tsamblak, so confidently given him by most historians 
(myself included). We must be prepared to admit that we know nothing about 
his family background. We do not even know his baptismal name, for Cyprian 
was his name in religion. 

The same uncertainty surrounds the time and place of his monastic profes- 
sion. We know from a Byzantine document that in 1373 Cyprian was a monk 
who enjoyed the close confidence of the Patriarch Philotheos of Constantinople, 
and was the patriarch’s olxeios xoAdynpos.* Presumably, to have gained such a 
position of trust, he must have been in Philotheos’ immediate entourage for 
at least a few years, which pushes the date of his arrival in Constantinople, 
and probably of his monastic profession as well, at least as far back as ca. 1370.9 
We may, though with less certainty, go back even further. We possess a letter, 
written by the Patriarch Euthymius of Bulgaria and addressed, in the words 
of its superscription, ‘‘to the monk Cyprian, who lives on the Holy Mountain 
of Athos.” It contains Euthymius’ replies to various questions of a disci- 
plinary and liturgical nature which this monk had addressed to him. The iden- 
tification made by the letter’s editor and by modern scholars of the addressee 
as our Cyprian seems to me to raise chronological difficulties. Euthymius was 
patriarch of Bulgaria from 1375 to 1393. During those years Cyprian was 
commuting between Constantinople, Lithuania, and Muscovy, and could not 
‘ivably have “lived on the Holy Mountain of Athos.”’ So we must conclude 
that if Euthymius wrote the letter during his patriarchate (as the superscrip- 
tion in the manuscript says that he did) it must have been addressed to 
another Cyprian. It is possible, however, that the words ‘Patriarch of Trnovo”’ 
were appended to Euthymius’ name by the fifteenth-century scribe," and 
that Euthymius, in fact, wrote the letter before he became patriarch. If so, 
we must look for a time when he could have written the letter and when 
Cyprian could have been on Mt. Athos. Between about 1365 and 1371 Euthy- 
mius was himself on Mt. Athos,’* and would obviously have had no need to 
write this letter; and by 1371 Cyprian was presumably already in Constan- 
tinople. If we assume that the letter was indeed addressed to our Cyprian, 
we may conclude that it was probably written before 1363 (the date of 
Euthymius’ departure from Bulgaria to Constantinople), at a time when its 
writer was a monk in the famous monastery of Kilifarevo in northern Bul- 


* Acta et diplomata Graeca medii aevi sacra et profana. Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopotitani, od. 
iklosich and J. Miiller, IT (Vienna, 1862) (hereafter APC), 118. 

* A number of scholars believe that Cyprian had spent some time in Constantinople before going 
to Mt. Athos, and that he worked for Philotheos during his second stay in the city. See Syrku, op. cit 
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ittérature bulgare), 115; Tachiaos, 'EmBpéous, 71; L. A. Dmitriev, 
mag¢enie mitropolita Kipriana v istorii drevnerusskoj literatury (k russko-bolgarskim litera- 
turnym svjazjam XIV-XV vv.)."" TrDrlit, 19 (1963) (hereafter Dmitriev, “‘Rol’ i znaéenie”), 216; 
I. Dujéev, “Centry vizantijsko-slavjanskogo obSenija i sotrudnitestva,” ibid., 113. There is no 
evidence to support such an carly visit by Cyprian to Constantinople, 

1. Werke des Patriarchen von Bulgarien Euthymius (1375-1393), ed. F, Katuzniacki (Vienna, 1991; 
repr. London, 1971), 225-39. 

2 Viadislav the Grammarian: see ibid., ciii; Turdeanu, La 

12 Sce Turdeamn, ihid., 68: !tovija na Wilgarskataliteratioa, | 
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garia.'® This seems a perfectly acceptable solution: the letter’s tone and con- 
tents show that there was a strong spiritual bond between writer and recipient; 
Cyprian and Euthymius were compatriots; and we know from Gregory 
Tsamblak’s encomium that the relationship between them was indeed a close 
one.'4 We have the best possible reason for knowing that Cyprian did go to 
Athos: in a letter he wrote much later to the Russian monk Afanasij Vysockij, 
Cyprian mentions ‘the Holy Mountain, which I have seen myself.’""* 

We may thus conclude with a fair degree of certainty that by the time 
Cyprian entered the inner ranks of the patriarch’s civil service he had been 
a monk for some years, and that he received his monastic training on Mt. 
Athos.'* Both conclusions will help us understand his subsequent outlook and 
career. In the fourteenth century Mt. Athos underwent a great spiritual and 
cultural renaissance. The revival of contemplative prayer, the cultivation of 
Christian learning, and the newly acquired prestige of the theology of Gregory 
Palamas attracted men in search of the spiritual life from all parts of the 
Orthodox world. Many were Slavs; and through them the theory and practice 
of Byzantine hesychasm spread between 1350 and 1450 to the farthest confines 
of Eastern Europe.!? Another feature of this Athonite world of the late Middle 
Ages was its cosmopolitanism: in the cenobitic houses of Athos Slavs and 
Rumanians lived and worked alongside their Greek companions, studying, 
copying, and translating Greek spiritual (and sometimes secular) writings and 
relaying the new Slav versions back to their native countries. It proved of 
great importance to Cyprian’s future development that these two features of 
fourtcenth-century Athos, allegiance to the hesychast tradition of contem- 
plative prayer and a broad cosmopolitan outlook, were imprinted upon him 
so early in life. Both were soon reinforced by his move to Constantinople 
and by his association with the Patriarch Philotheos. 





THe YEARS OF STRUGGLE 
(ca. 1370-90) 


If Cyprian’s biographer suffers from a dearth of information regarding the 
first period of his life (i.e., until 1370), he may justly complain of a super- 
abundance regarding the second (the next twenty years). It is hard not to 


18 Different dates for Euthymius' letter have been proposed: between 1360 and 1369: Archimandrite 
Leonid, “Kiprijan do vossestvija na moskovskuju mitropoliju,” Ctenija v Imperatorskom Obstestet 
Istorii 1 Drevnoste Rossijshih pri Moshovshom Universitett, 1867, pt. 2, p. 19; between 1372 and 1375: 
Syrku, op. cit., 575 note 2; between 1371 and 1373: Turdeanu, La Littérature bulgare, 115. The last two 
‘of these datings are obviously too late. Tachiaos, "EmiBpéous, 75 note 50, is unwilling to commit himself. 

14 Gregory uses the possessive pronoun to describe the relationship between Cyprian and Euthymius: 
cnoero >Ke m Beankar(o) Evenmia; cf. Pokvalno slovo za Kiprijan, ed. Angelov (note 4 supra), 184. 

38 Russhaja Istoriceshaja Biblioteka, V1, col. 263. 

18 It is widely belived that Cyprian had earlier been a monk in the Bulgarian hesychast monastery 
of Kilifarevo; cf. V. SL. Kiselkov, Se. Teodosij Tiirnovski (Sofia, 1926), 34; Turdeanu, La Littérature 
bulgare, 115; Tachia. s, ‘EmBpéoes, 68; and idem, ‘O untporroAttns Kumpravés, 170. Others believe this 
view is probable; cf. Syrku, op. cit., 253; Dmitriev, “‘Rol' i znacenie,”* 216. In the absence of any evi- 
dence, this cannot be regarded as more than a possibility. 

17 See Dujéev, of. cit , 121-26; idem, “Le Mont Athos et les Slaves au Moyen Age,”*in idem, Medioero 
Risantine Slav 1 (Horie, 1965), 487-510. 
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feel overwhelmed by the plethora of contemporary evidence, often highly 
tendentious, derived from the acts of Church councils, chronicles, pamphlets, 
biographies, and letters. Sometimes the sources give diametrically opposite 
versions of the same event, and modem historians, taking up these medieval 
cudgels, have tended to divide into rival parties, often defined on national 
lines, in accordance with their own ethnic prejudices. No wonder that, faced 
with this welter of passion and bias, the prospective biographer of Cyprian 
must at times have felt discouraged. 

It would need more than one lecture to explore this forest of conflicting 
testimony. My aim in this paper is simply to look at some of the evidence 
with a critical eye and, as far as possible, to consider Cyprian’s career against 
the background of the ecclesiastical, political, and cultural history of his time. 

In the early 1370's, it will be recalled, Cyprian was residing in Constan- 
tinople as an olkelos xaAdynpos of the Patriarch Philotheos. The epithet olxetos, 
applied to him in an official Byzantine document, seems significant. In Late 
Byzantine society it had become something of a technical term. The olxeion were 
trusted and influential officials who served the emperor or sometimes other 
highly placed persons, and who were bound to their employers by a particularly 
close professional relationship." There can be no doubt that in his capacity of 
patriarchal ol«sios Cyprian would have been entrusted with confidential and im- 
portant missions. Though, for lack of evidence, we must resist the temptation, 
to which several historians have succumbed," to suppose that he took part in 
the negotiations which led in 1375 to the restoration of full communion between 
the Byzantine patriarchate and the Churches of Serbia and Bulgaria, we can 
certainly accept that by 1375, when he was appointed envoy to Kiev, Cyprian 
enjoyed the reputation of an able and experienced diplomat. Both his hesychast 
training on Mt. Athos and the experience he had gained as Philotheos' homme de 
confiance were a good preparation for this mission. In the fourteenth century, 
as the imperial government proved increasingly impotent in its foreign policy, 
the Byzantine patriarchate assumed the role of chief spokesman and agent 
of the impcrial traditions of East Rome. The hesychast patriarchs of the second 
half of the fourteenth century were particularly determined and successful 
champions of these traditions; and among them Philotheos was preeminent.” 

2.0n the olxsfot, see 








‘erpeaux, ‘Les ‘Oikeioi.’ Notes d’histoire institutionnelle et sociale,” REB, 
23 (1965), 89.99; G. , Joannes Kantakuzenos—Avistokrat, Staatsmann, Kaiser und Monch—in 
der Gesellschaftsentwicklung von Byzanz im 14, Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1969), 143-45 and passim; 
Lj. Maksimovié, Vicantijsha provincijsha uprava « dota Paleologa (Belgrade, 1972), 14-15, 18-19, 33, 
35, 117. 

1 See, in particular, P. Sokolov, Russkij arhierej iz Visantii (Kiev, 1913), 434-35, who advances the 
fanciful suggestion that in 1366 Cyprian was the abbot of the monastery of Brontocheion at Mistra; 
and Tachiaos, "EmSpaces, 100 note 66. It is by no means impossible that Cyprian took part in the 
negotiations which led to the healing of the schism between the Serbian Church and the Byzantine 
Patriarchate: during part of the time when these negotiations were proceeding he was an oikeios of 
the Patriarch Philothcos; and a key figure in these negotiations, Metropolitan Theophanes of Nicaea, 
seems to have been a close friend of Cyprian. See Tachiaos, ibid., 100, 115; and infra, p, 90. But here 
again direct evidence simply does not exist. 

* See ©. Halecki, Un entpereur de Byzance a Rome. Vingt ans de travail pour l'union des Eglises et 
pour la difense de I'Empive d'Orient 1355-1375, Rozprawy Historyczne Towarzystwa Naukowego 
Warszawskiego, VILL (Warsaw, 1930), 235 42; J. Meyendorff, ‘Alexis and Roman: A Study in 
Byzantine Russian Relations (1352. 1354),”" Bysantinostavica, 28 (1967), 278 88. 
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In this period the patriarchate’s ecumenical claims were often defined in 
documents issued by its chancellery as xnSeuovia wévteay (literally “‘solicitude 
for all” or “guardianship of all”). Save for a larger dose of rhetoric and the 
patriarchate’s manifest inability to enforce this doctrine for more than brief 
spells, there was little to distinguish it, mutatis mutandis, from the more 
forceful declarations of Papal supremacy which emanated from the Roman 
Curia. Here is a sample, among many: “God,” wrote the Patriarch Philotheos 
to the princes of Russia in 1370, “has appointed our Mediocrity (rv jpav 
Hetpiétn Ta) as the leader (mpootérnv) of the Christians in the whole world and 
the guardian (knSeydvay) and curator (gpovtiotiv) of their souls; all are dependent 
on me, as the father and teacher of all. Since, however, it is not possible for 
me to go myself the round of the cities and countries of the earth and to 
teach the word of God therein. . .our Mediocrity chooses the best men most 
distinguished in virtue, and appoints and consecrates them pastors and 
teachers and bishops, and sends them to the different parts of the world,’ 
Naturally enough it was to the Slav churches of Eastern Europe that the 
efforts of the patriarchate to maintain and strengthen its authority were 
primarily directed in the fourteenth century. For centuries these churches had 
maintained a wavering yet real loyalty to their mother Church; and it was 
hoped in Constantinople that the rulers of these lands could be persuaded to 
Provide money or troops to the embattled Empire. The patriarchate’s chosen 
instruments in this imperial and pan-Orthodox policy were mostly monks, 
not a few of them Slavs, who by conviction and training could be counted 
upon to propagate throughout tern Europe the belief that Orthodox 
Christendom was a single body whose spiritual head was the ecumenical 
patriarch. One of their tasks was to resist the growth of local forms of 
ecclesiastical nationalism. It is not surprising to find that the leaders of the 
pro-Byzantine “pan-Orthodox”” parties in the different Slav countries in the 
second half of the fourteenth century all belonged to the hesychast movement. 
Of this movement I will attempt no comprehensive definition beyond sug- 
gesting that it drew its spiritual force from the Athonite tradition of contem- 
plative prayer, was sustained on the administrative level by the “ecumenical” 
policy of the Byzantine patriarchate, had a wide impact upon the cultural 
life of Eastern Europe in the late Middle Ages, and was fostered by an inter- 
national brotherhood of men with close personal links with each other and a 
strong loyalty to Byzantium? It was the hesychasts who healed the schism 
which in the third quarter of the fourteenth century had separated the churches 
of Bulgaria and Serbia from the Byzantine patriarchate. Their most promising 
opportunities, however, seemed at that time to lie further north, in Russia. Of 
all the ecclesiastical satellites of Byzantium, the Russians had been consistently 
the most loyal since the early Middle Ages. And now that the Empire was 











Teyendorff, op. cit., 280; idem, ‘“O vizantijskom isihazme i ego roli v 
tii Vestoénoj Evropy v XIV v.," TrDrL.it, 29 (1974), 302-3. 
Mouvement hésychaste pendant les dernitres décennies du XTV* site! 
D. Obolensky, “Late Byzantine Culture and the Slavs. A Study in 
Acts of ihe Fifteenth International Congress of Byzantine Studies (forthcoming). 
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facing financial ruin and, with the Ottoman invasions, beginning to fight for 
its very life, aid, whether in money or in kind, from the populous and rich 
Russian lands was becoming almost a necessity. However, the political situa- 
tion in that sector presented the Patriarchate and the imperial government 
with an awkward dilemma. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, in the area between the 
Carpathians and the upper Volga, two states had emerged competing for the 
allegiance of the Eastern Slavs: the grand duchy of Lithuania and the prin- 
cipality of Moscow. The former had gradually absorbed the greater part of 
western Russia: by 1375 the grand dukes of Lithuania had replaced the Tatars 
as overlords of the middle Dnieper valley and had advanced their eastern 
frontier to within a hundred miles of Moscow. Muscovy, still the lesser of the 
two states, was emerging as the leader of the principalities of central Russia 
and was claiming to embody the political and cultural traditions of early 
medieval Kievan Rus’. The most potent symbol of this continuity was the 
metropolitan-primate of Russia. Though his residence had been moved from 
Kiev to Vladimir in 1300 and thence to Moscow in 1328, he still retained his 
traditional title of “metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia.” In practice, most 
of the fourteenth-century metropolitans, whether they were native Russians 
or Byzantine citizens, tended to identify themselves with the policies and 
aspirations of the princes of Moscow. This was scarcely to the liking of the 
grand dukes of Lithuania, Moscow's rivals for political hegemony in Eastern 
Europe, who naturally sought to deprive their opponents of the considerable 
advantages derived from the presence within their city of the chief bishop 
of the Russian Church. Their best hope Jay in persuading the Byzantine 
authorities cither to transfer the seat of the metropolitan to Lithuania, or at 
least to set up a separate metropolitanate in their country. 

The dilemma which faced the Byzantines was the following: could the 
authority of the patriarchate best be maintained by the traditional policy 
of keeping the Russian Church under the jurisdiction of a single prelate 
appointed from Constantinople? And if so, should he reside in the historic 
see of Kiev, which from the early 1360's was in Lithuanian territory, or in 
Moscow? Or alternatively, on a realistic assessment of the power structure 
in eastern Europe, should there now be two separate metropolitanates, one 
in Moscow and the other in Kiev? 

Most of the hesychast patriarchs of Constantinople in the second half of 
the fourteenth century favored a unified pro-Muscovite solution, none more 
so than Philotheos, who in June 1370 wrote a spate of letters to Moscow ful- 
somely praising its primate, Metropolitan Alexius of Kiev and All Russia. 
He went as far as to solemnly excommunicate several princes of Russia who, 
breaking their agreements with the prince of Moscow, allied themselves against 
him with Olgerd, the pagan grand duke of Lithuania,2 and in so doing 

















A) Hevendorti, “Alexis and Roman,” 281, D, Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth (London, 
1971), 262-63. 
* APC, 1. 516-25. 
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acted against “the holy commonwealth of Christians” (ris lep&ts troArteias tév 
xXploricavasy).25 

By 1371, however, Philotheos began to have second thoughts about the 
wisdom of supporting Alexius. Serious complaints about the metropolitan’s 
behavior had begun to reach the patriarchate, Michael of Tver’, a Russian 
prince at loggerheads with Muscovy, had been treacherously arrested in 
Moscow, undoubtedly with the metropolitan’s connivance, after having been 
promised safe conduct; he now wished to cite Alexius before the patriarch’s 
tribunal in Constantinople.?* More ominous still was a letter received by 
Philotheos from the grand duke of Lithuania, in which he bitterly accused 
Alexius of showing no interest in his western Russian dioceses and of inciting 
the Muscovites to attack his subjects. In peremptory tones Olgerd demanded 
a separate metropolitan for the Orthodox of the Grand Duchy.?? 

Philotheos was caught on the horns of a dilemma: to accede to Olgerd’s 
request was to divide the Russian Church in two and to risk the displeasure 
of the prince of Moscow. To ignore the request might result in the Patri- 
archate losing control over the Church of Lithuania. So he decided to play 
for time. He wrote to Alexius, rebuking him for never visiting his Lithuanian 
dioceses and reminding him that “when we consecrated you, we consecrated 
you metropolitan of Kiey and All Russia, not of one part, but of all Russia.” 
However, since his repeated injunctions were having no effect, Philotheos 
decided in 1373 to send to Russia a confidential envoy charged with restoring 
peace between Muscovy and Lithuania and with persuading Alexius to visit 
the western Russian part of his metropol is envoy was Cyprian.” 

Probably during the winter of 1373-74 Cyprian arrived in Kiev and estab- 
lished contact with the Lithuanian authorities. These then sent an embassy 
to Constantinople, reiterating their former request for a separate metropolitan, 
independent of Moscow. Philotheos could no longer sit on the fence; he hit on 
an ingenious solution which, though of dubious canonical propriety, at least 
satisfied Olgerd’s immediate demands without sacrificing the principle of the 
unity of the Russian metropolitanate. He appointed Cyprian metropolitan of 
Kiev and Lithuania, with the proviso that after Alexins’ death he would 
reunite under his authority the whole Russian Church.® Cyprian’s consecra- 
tion took place in Constantinople on 2 December 1375.3" 








» Ibid., 524, 

% [bid., 582.86. As A. S, Pavlov rightly noted, the letter addressed to the Metropolitan Alexius 
{ibid., 320-21) was wrongly ascribed to the Patriarch Kallistos I (1350-53, 1355-63) by the editors of 
the feta Patriarchats. In reality it was written by Philotheos and belongs to the collection of letters 
which he sent to Russia in 1371: Russkaja Istoriveskaja Biblioteka, V1, Appendix, cols. 155-56. For 
two other letters wrongly -d to the Patriarch Kallistos, see J. Darrouzes, Le Registre synodal du 
Pabiarcat bysantin ate X11" sidcte (Paris, 1971), 105. 

* APC, I, 580-81 * Tbid., 321. * APG, Il, 118. 

* Ihid., 14, 120. “The sources disagree over the title granted to Cyprian in 1375. According to the 
Acts of the Patriarchal Synod of 1380 it was prrpowoAtrns KuéBou xal ArrBav (4 PC, II, 14). The 
of the Synod of 1389. on the other hand, give it as umtpomoAtrns KulBou, ‘Paasias xal An Pav (APC, H, 
nefeld (““3y cantinisch-russische Kirchenpolitik im 14. Jahrhundert,” BZ, 67 [1974), 375) 
the evidence of the Synod of 1380; I put more trust in that of the Synod of 1389. 
™ There can be liitle doubt that Cyprian’s appointment as prospective successor of Alexins was 
uneanonical 1 Nees of the Pat chal Synod of 139 frequently at variance with the truth. 
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This much regarding Cyprian’s first mission to Russia is uncontroversial. 
The rest, and notably his own role in these events, provides the student of 
medieval documents with an interesting exercise in textual criticism. Our knowl- 
edge of these events is derived mainly from two Byzantine sources, the Acts 
of the Patriarchal Synods held in Constantinople in 1380 and 1389. They are 
in total disagreement on every point of substance. The Synod of 1380, presided 
over by the Patriarch Neilos, painted Cyprian as a villainous intriguer who 
wormed his way into Olgerd’s confidence, grossly deceived Alexius, and him- 
self wrote and delivered to Constantinople the letter in which the Lithuanian 
authorities requested his appointment as their primate.®* In the Acts of the 
Synod of 1389, convened by the Patriarch Antony, the blame is laid squarely 
on the shoulders of Alexius, who as acting regent of the Muscovite realm 
forsook the government of the Church for politics, provoked Olgerd by 
his aggressive behavior, and wholly neglected his Lithuanian dioceses. 
Cyprian, on the other hand, is said to have done his best to reconcile 
Olgerd and Alexius, and is described as ‘‘a man distinguished in virtue and 
piety.”8 

It stands to reason that at least one of these Synodal Acts is blatantly 
lying. Most Russian Church historians, apparently unwilling to admit any 
blemish in the character of Metropolitan Alexius, a national hero and a 
popular saint, prefer to believe the Synod of 1380. Hence, even if they occa- 
sionally tone down the harshness of the Synod’s strictures on Cyprian (who, 
incidentally, was also canonized by the Russian Church), their description 
of his behavior is less than edifying.* Time unfortunately does not allow a 
proper Quellenkritik. 1 will say, however, that a careful study of these two 
documents has convinced me that the Synodal Act of 1380 contains far too 
many evasive statements, inconsistencies, and factual distortions to merit 





rightly point this out: viv oGrod [Kunpravot] Bi xeiporovlaw, ds LéSvros Ext rod untporroAtrou “ANegiou 
‘yeyeonnlony, dxavdvisrov fhyoupévy (ibid, 15). Even the signatories of the Synodal Act of 1389, who were 
ely f y sounded uncomfortable when referring to his appointment in 1375 as 

appointed him, they state, as metropolitan of All Russia ''as though beginning 
fis: ibid., 128). This prospective appointment was certainly a far-reaching 
example of the exercise of ecclesiastical oikonemia. However, it was not wholly unprecedented: 
Philotheos’ predecessor, the Patriarch Kallistos, soon after Alexius’ appointment as metropolitan of 
Kiev and All Russia, seems to have consecrated in 1354 a Lithuanian candidate in terms sufficiently 
‘ague to enable him to claim jurisdiction over at least some of Alexius’ dioceses: sce Meyendorfi, 
“Alexis and Roman,” 284-87. Only a small fragment of the Synodal Act of 1375 by which Cyprian was 
appointed has survived, cited in the Act of 1389: APC, I, 120. For modern views on the uncanonical 
nature of Cyprian’s appointment in 1375, see N. . 'Kiprian,” in Pravoslaonaja bogosloe- 
skaja enciklopedija, X (St. Petersburg, 1909), ccl. 42; C. Mango, “A Russian Graffito in St. Sophia, 
Constantinople,” Slavic Word, 10,4 (1954), 437. 

# APC, II, 12-18, 

% Ibid., 116-29. 

% Cf. Metropolitan Makarij, Istorija russkoj cerkvi, LV, (St. 886), 59-63; Glubokovskij, 
in Pravoslavnaja bogoslovskaja enciklopedija, X, col. 42; Golubinskij, Istorija russhoj cerkei, 11,1, 211-15; 
and A. V. KartaSev, Oferki po istorii russkoj cerkoi (Paris, 1959), 1, 321-23. A more fair and convincing 
picture of Cyprian’s actions in 1375-78 is given by I. N. Sabatin, “Iz. istorii Russkoj Cerkevi,"” Vestnih 
russkogo sapadno-evropejskogo PatriarSego Ekzerhata, 13, no. 49 (1965), 42-44, Another, earlier 
exception to this chauvinistic bias against Cyprian is the judgment of Archimandrite Leonid, op. cit. 
{note 13 suprad, 28 note 28. 
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serious credence.** There is reason to believe that in several respects the 
Synod echoed the view of official Muscovite circles, which the government of 
John V and Manuel II, having regained power in Constantinople the previous 
year, was concerned to placate." By contrast the Synodal Act of 1389, though 
not wholly free of disingenuousness and special pleading,*? gives an account 
that is coherent and convincing, and which in several particulars agrees with 
the evidence of other sources. I believe there are no valid grounds for imputing 
any dishonorable action to Cyprian during the events of 1373-75, 

The first three years of his tenure of the Sce of Kiev seem to have been 
uneventful. Tn a letter he later wrote to St. Sergius of Radonez he listed 
some of his achievements, which were no more than one would except of a 
competent and conscientious administrator.?® However, Cyprian’s life soon 
entered a new phase filled with variety and drama, beginning with the death 
of the Metropolitan Alexius on 12 February 1378 and lasting for twelve years. 

You will recall that in 1375, when Cyprian was appointed metropolitan of 
Kiev and Lithuania, it was stipulated that, on Alexius’ death, he would 
reunite under his authority the Lithuanian and the Muscovite parts of the 
metropolitanate and become primate of All Russia. Trusting in this promise, 
Cyprian set out for Moscow as soon as the news of Alexius’ death reached him. 























® Here are a few samples: (1) The Act of 1380 alleges that on one occasion whi 
his Lithuanian dioceses he was arrested on Olgerd’s orders and almost killed (. 
allegation is contradicted not only by the Act of 1389, which states that by 1373 Alexins ha 
foot ir i since his appointment as metropolitan of Ki 
y atriarch Philotheos’ letter of 1371, in which he 
i Lithuania (47 see note 26 supra). (2) The 
ed the patriarchate to appoint Pimen as metropolitan 
For the tre facts, see infra, p. 90. (3) The Act of 1380 
J so many bishops that there was no necd for Alexius 
considered it unnecessary to undertake this journey 
for "the small remains (uixpdy Aciyewou) of his Kievan flock” (ibid, remarkable instance of the 
wish to have one's cake and eat it! (4) Cyprian is accused of establishing close relations with Olgerd 
arrival in Kiew (jid., 13.14), as though it were not his plain duty to do this. 
G.M.Prohorov, Povest’ 0 Mitjae-Mihaile i ejo literaturnaja sveda (Diss. Institut: Russkoj 
Literatury [Puskinsky Dom], Leningrad, 1968), 10. 
37 Thus the Synod seems unduly concerned with whitewashing the Patriarchs Makarios and Neilos 
ing the extent to which Makarios acted under pressure from Moscow over the acceptance of 
didature (APC, I, 120 21) and by alleging that Neilos acted innocently in con- 
ating Pimen (ibid., 121; ef. infra, p. 90). 
®* In one passage of the sixteenth-century Nikonovskaja Létopis’ (s.a, 1376: PSRL, XI, 25), it is 
alleged that soon after his arrival in Kiev Cyprian went to Moscow in an attempt, thwarted by 
Dimitri, to seize and occupy Alexius’ metropolitan see. This would have been an act as senseless as it 
was uncanonical; and a later passage i hronicle (s.a. 1380: ibid., 49) makes it clear that 
until Alexius’ death in 1378 Cypria and made no attempt to go to Moscow. See also 
Voshresenskaja Létopis’, s.a, 1376, in V "LIL (1859), 25. There can be no doubt that Cyprian did 
not go to Moscow before 1378; see Golubinskij, Istorija russhoj cerkot, 11,1, 214 note 2; A. E. Présnjakov, 
Obrazovanie velikorusskago gostetarstea (Petrograd, 1918), 316 note 1. Nevertheless, somewhat it 
consequentially, both Golubinskij (ibid., 212-15) and Kartasev (Oterki po istorii russkoj cerkvi, 322) 
accuse Cyprian of unlawfully ing to seize Alexius’ see. ‘The most Cyprian can be accused of is 
an attempt, soon a‘ter his arrival in Kiev, to detach the Novgorod archdiocese from Moscow and to 
establish his own jurisdiction over it. The Novgorodians, who were then on good terms with Moscow, 
replied that they would accept Cyprian’s jurisdiction if he were first acknowledged as primate of Russia 
by the grand prince of Moscow; cf. Voskresenskaja Litopis’, loc. cit. Sabatin (‘Iz istorii Russkoj 
Cerkvi,” no. 49, pp. 43-44; ibid., no. 50, p. 110) has convincingly rebutted the charge that Cyprian 
intrigued against Alexins. Cf, Dmitriev, “Rol’ i znacenie,” 226 27. 
37 Russhata Tstorive Raja Riblioteka, V1, cols, 181 83. 
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He seems to have had some intimation of trouble ahead, for on the way he 
wrote to two distinguished Muscovite abbots on whose support he clearly 
counted. One of them was St. Sergius of RadoneZ, and the other was Sergius’ 
nephew Theodore, abbot of the Simonov monastery. When he reached Mus- 
covite territory he raalized that he was, in the eyes of the government, an 
undesirable alien. Prince Dimitri of Moscow had placed armed guards on 
the road to the capital, with orders not to let him through. By a round- 
about route Cyprian managed to reach Moscow. He was promptly arrested, 
subjected to gross indignities, and expelled from Muscovy. We learn these 
facts from Cyprian’s own vivid account in a letter he wrote to Sergius and 
Theodore on his way back from Moscow in June 1378, while still under the 
emotional shock of his experience. He sternly rebukes the Russian abbots 
for failing to stand up before the Muscovite authorities for their lawful 
metropolitan, and announces his intention of going to Constantinople to seck 
defense before the Byzantine authorities. They, he adds with a note of bitter- 
ness, “place their hope in money and the Franks [i.e., the Genoese]. I place 
mine in God and in the justice of my cause.’ 

The reason for Prince Dimitri’s hostility to Cyprian can be inferred from 
the latter's letter to Sergius and Theodore. “Ie imputes it to me as a crime,” 
he complained, ‘that I was in Lithuania first." Since Cyprian had resided 
in Kiev for the past two years the Muscovite government no doubt chose to 
regard him as little more than a Lithuanian agent. Although the hated Olgerd 
had died in the previous year, the political relations between Muscovy and 
Lithuania were still tense. And Dimitri had little use for the idea of a single 
metropolitanate of All Russia unless he could control it himself. In his eyes 
the patriarchate’s decision of 1375 to sever western Russia from Alexius' 
jurisdiction and to place it under Cyprian’s authority was a breach of faith 
and an act of gross pro-Lithuanian favoritism. This explains the complaint 
in Cyprian’s letter that the Muscovites “were abusing the Patriarch, the 
Emperor and the Great Synod: they called the Patriarch a Lithuanian, and 
the Emperor too, and the most honorable ecumenical Synod.’ 

Cyprian traveled to Byzantium across the Rumanian lands and his native 
Bulgaria. His reception in the Bulgarian capital of Trnovo, probably early 
in 1379, is described in conventionally rhetorical terms in Gregory Tsamblak’s 
encomium of him. In Constantinople a fresh disappointment awaited him. 




















“ Ibid., cols. 173-86; G. M. Prohorov, Povest’ 0 Mitjaje. Rus’ i Vizantija v tpokw Kutihovskoj 
bitoy (Leningrad, 1978) (hereafter Porest’ 0 Mitjaje [1978]). Cyprian states that after his arrest he 
was insulted, mocked, robbed of his possessions, locked up hungry and naked for a whole night, and 
on the evening of the next day brought out of prison, not knowing whether he was being led to hi 
execution. He complains of still suffering from the effects of that freezing night. It is interesting 
that, no doubt for security reasons, several passages of this letter are written in cipher; see ibid, 
col, 173 note 3, col. 175 note 1, col. 183 note 4, col. 186 note 3. Cf. N.S. Borisov, ““Social’no-politiveskoe 
soderZanie literaturoj dejatel'nos i Moskovskogo Universiteta, Ser. 9, 
1975, no. 6, pp. 60-62; and Prohorov, op, cit., 56-59. 
” Russkaja Istorifeskaja Biblioteka, VI, col. 182. 
Ibid., col. 1 
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The new Patriarch Makarios, under pressure from the Muscovite authorities 
and no doubt from his patron, the Emperor Andronikos IV, declined to honor 
his predecessor's pledge to Cyprian and declared his intention of appointing 
the Russian cleric Michael (Mitjaj), the candidate of the grand prince of 
Moscow, to succeed Alexius.“t The outcome of this deal was one of the most 
sordid and disreputable episodes in the history of Russo-Byzantine relations. 
Michael, the Muscovite candidate, died on board ship within sight of Con- 
stantinople. His Russian escort, thoughtfully provided by the prince of 
Moscow with blank charters adorned with his seal and signature and with a 
considerable sm of money. used the charters to substitute the name of one 

party, A ndrite Pimen (Mo: for that of the deceased 
uted the money as bribes to officials in Constantinople." 










Lithuania. This was the very decree which, as I suggested earlier, so blatantly 
tampered with the truth and dishonestly slandered Cyprian. 

When the Synod issued the decree in June 1380, Cyprian had already left 
Constantinople for Kiev. We can imagine his anger and frustration: to judge 
from his letter to St. Sergius, written after his expulsion from Moscow, he 
was a man easily roused to anger. Slowly, however, things began to move 
in his favor. He had influential friends in Constantinople; one of them was 
Theophanes, metropolitan of Nicaea, who did not hesitate to express to the 
Synod his view that Cyprian was fully entitled to the See of Kiev and All 
Russia which he promised in 1375, It is significant that Theophanes was 
a noted hesychast who had been used by Philotheos to restore communion 
with the Serbian Church.** Cyprian’s chances were improving in Muscovy, 
too. His former enemy, the Grand Prince Dimitri, was falling increasingly 
under the influence of the group of Russian hesychast monks who were strong 
supporters of Cyprian. Their leaders were his former correspondents, St. 
Sergius of Radone% and his nephew, the Abbot Theodore, who was now the 
grand prince’s confessor. Their influence probably became greater still after 
Dimitri’s victory over the Tatars at the battle of Kulikovo in September 1380, 
which finally established Moscow's hegemony among the central Russian 











“ APC, Ul, 120-21. 
# Thid., 121. Cf. Golubinskij, Istorija russkoj cerkvi, 11,1, 242-47; KartaSev, Oferki po istorii russkoj 
cerbvi, 328-29; Tachiaos, 'EmBpéoes, 113-15; idem, ‘O untporoAtms Kumpiavés, 215-17; cf. Prohorov. 
Povest’ 0 Mitjaje (1978), 82-101. 
© APG, ML, 12-18. 
© Ibid, 17. 
id., 16 17. On Theophanes of Nicaea, see H-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im 
ien Reich (Munich, 1959), 746; and note 19 supra. Cf. Prohorov, Povest’ 0 Mifjaje (1978), 





ce Présnjakov Obrasovanie velikorusskago gosudarstva, 360; Sabatin, ‘Iz istorii Russkoj 
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principalities. In the spring of 1381 Theodore was sent to Kiev to invite 
Cyprian to take over the leadership of the Muscovite Church.” 

When Cyprian entered Moscow on 23 May 1381 there was much popular 
rejoicing, if the Russian chronicles are to be believed ;*' it seemed that justice 
had finally prevailed and the policy of his late mentor and protector, the 
Patriarch Philotheos, had at last been vindicated. Except for Galicia on the 
northeastern slopes of the Carpathians, which in deference to the wishes of 
its new sovereign, the Polish king, had been given a metropolitan of its own in 
1371,5* the entire Russian Church was now united under Cyprian’s authority. 
Yet his relations with Prince Dimitri remained uneasy. The Muscovite sovereign 
may have tempered the rigor of his views under the influence of the Russian 
hesychast monks; but he remained at heart an unrepentant nationalist inter- 
ested in the aggrandizement of his domains and in freeing his country from 
Tatar rule. He could not be expected to entertain much sympathy for the 
f his primate. who believed that the Church should be independent 
of secular control and that the metropolitanate of Kiev and All Russia was not 
a national institution, let alone an instrument of Muscovite state policy, but 
a constituent part of the ecumenical patriarchate. No doubt feeling the need 
to strengthen his position in Moscow, Cyprian took to the pen. It was probably 
in 1381 that he wrote his magnum opus in Church Slavonic, the life of his 
predecessor but two, the Metropolitan Peter (1308-26). It is a work of con- 
siderable sophistication, both literary and ideological. Although it is based on 
an earlier, anonymous biography of Peter, as much as Cyprian’s letter to the 
abbots Sergius and Theodore it affords us more than a glimpse of its author's 
personality, motives, and outlook. It was noticed long ago that Cyprian’s 
Life of St. Peter of Moscow has strong autobiographical overtones. In order 
to detect them it is scarcely necessary to read between the lines. The careers 
of the two prelates had indeed a number of striking similarities: both had 
close connections with western Russia; each had a rival who tried to supplant 
him unlawfully; both were slandered by their Russian enemies before the 
authorities in Constantinople; both eventually overcame these obstacles and 
were enthroned as metropolitans in Moscow. Cyprian, without naming him- 
self, pointedly highlights these similarities. He repeatedly eulogizes the city 
of Moscow and what he calls “the high throne of the glorious metropolitanate 
of Russia’; and, the better to drive home his message to Prince Dimitri and 
his government, he paints an idyllic picture of the relations between the 
Metropolitan Peter and the Muscovite ruler of the time, and condemns 
attempts by laymen to divide the Russian metropolitanate and to interfere 


in ecclesiastical appointments. 














* M.D. Priselkov, Troickaja Ietopis' (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), 421. 

., 421; the Nikonovshaja L#topis' (PSRL, XI, 41) misdates the event to 1378. 
-80. 
Angelov, op. cit. (note 4 supra), 159-76; and Prohorov, Povest’ 0 Mitjaje (1978), 
. For a discussion of the dating, see Dmitriev, ‘Rol’ i znazenie,”” 251-52. 
5 See V. Kljutevskij, Dreonerusshija fitija svjatyh, hak istoriteskij istotnik (Moscow, 1871), 82-88; 
Dimitriev, "Rol i znazenie,”* 236.50, who provides a detailed analysis of the work. 
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If the autobiographical clement is latent in Cyprian’s Life of Peter of 
Moscow, it is quite explicit in his encomium to the same saint, probably also 
written in 1381.° He writes of his own initial appointment as metropolitan of 
Russia in 1375; of his ill-fated attempt to come to Moscow in 1378 when he 
was so brutally treated on the prince’s orders—an event over which he slides, 
with tactful euphemism, by merely saying “something adverse happened, on 
account of my sins’; of his failure to obtain justice in Constantinople at the 
patriarchal court of “‘the wickedly appointed senseless Makarios”; and of his 
stay in Constantinople in 1379-80, which lasted for thirteen months because, 
he says, “it was not possible to leave the imperial city: for the sea was held 
by the Latins [an allusion to the Chioggia War between Venice and Genoa, 
fought mainly in Byzantine waters from 1377 -81] and the land by the godless 
Turks.” This autobiography, which ends with an account of his second, 
triumphant arrival in Moscow in 1381, includes a lengthy eulogy of the 
Patriarch Philothcos. The encomium and also the Life of St. Peter of Moscow 
are indeed precious documents for Cyprian’s biographer. Mgr. Louis Petit 
once wrote: “A Byzance, un hagiographe qui se respecte ne manque jamais de 
parler un peu de Iui."* One can only add that Cyprian went a good deal 
further in this direction than was normally considered proper in that age. 

These tactful literary exercises, however, availed him little in the short 
run. Another severe trial lay in store for him. In August 1382 the army of 
TohtamyS, a Mongol vassal of Tamerlane, approached Moscow, and before 
the Tatars captured and looted the city Cyprian slipped out and made his 
way to the town of Tver’. The circumstances of his departure from Moscow 
remain obscure, as the Russian chronicle give discordant version: It is 
possible, though not certain, that he displayed a certain failure of nerve and 
leadership. Whether because Cyprian had behaved pusillanimously or, more 
probably, because he had sought refuge in Tver’, Moscow's traditional enemy, 
Prince Dimitri was furious. Cyprian was again expelled from Muscovy, and 
returned to Kiev. The egregious Pimen, fraudulently appointed metropolitan 
in Constantinople and then imprisoned by Dimitri on his return to Russia, 
was hauled out of jail and solemnly deposited on the primate’s throne in 
October 1382. There is reason to Lelieve that this was done under pressure 
from Constantinople, where the Patriarch Neilos had been whipping up a 
campaign in favor of Pimen and consistently maligning Cyprian in his letters 
to the Muscovite government.*> 

These discreditable maneuvers were almost at an end. In 1385, after Pimen 
had been abandoned by Moscow and excommunicated by the patriarch,®* 






















December 21 (Moscow, 1907), cols. 1642-46. 
et office de Michel Maléinos, suivis du Traité Ascétique de Basile le Maléinote, Bibliothdque 
hagicgraphique orientaie, IV, ed. L. Clugnet (Paris, 1903), 3. 1 owe this reference to the kindness of 
Professor Thor Sevécako. 
®? See L. V. Cerepnin, Obrasovanie russhogo centralicu:annogo gosudarstea v XIV-XV vekah (Moscow, 
1960), 636-37. 
APC, IL, 1 
* In 1384 Prince Dimitri of Moscow, having withdrawn his support from Pimen, sent the Russian 
Archbishop Dionysius of Suzdal’ to Constantinople, apparently with the intention of persuading the 
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Cyprian was summoned to Constantinople for a final decision on his future, 
While awaiting the outcome, he lived in the monastery of Stoudios which, along 
with Mt. Athos, was then a prominent center of scholarly collaboration between 
Byzantine and Slav monks. A note in a manuscript of St. John of the Ladder 
in Cyprian’s own hand states: “On 24 April 1387 this book was completed 
[i.e., copied] in the Studite monastery by Cyprian, the humble metropolitan 
of Kiev and All Russia.” It is worth noting that, despite all his misfortunes, 
he still regarded himself as the lawful incumbent of that see. The same year 
he was sent to Lithuania by the Emperor John V on a political mission 
(Bik Sovrcias PasiAiKés)."' We do not know its purpose, but it is hard to resist 
the impression that it was connected with the personal union concluded be- 
tween the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the Kingdom of Poland in the pre- 
vious year (1386), which threatened to jeopardize the entire future of the 
Orthodox Church in the Grand Duchy. Whatever its purpose, Cyprian’s im- 
perial mission is evidence of the esteem in which he was then held by the 
Byzantine government. In February 1389, under the new Patriarch Antony IV, 
the Synod met to decide the future of the Russian Church and to put an end 
to the disgraceful anarchy of the past ten years. The Acts oft he Synod admit 
that the Russians were pouring on the Byzantines a flood of “insults. ..and 
reproaches and accusations and grumblings” (Bpas ToAASS...xo cdpous Kal 
xarnyoplas Kal yoyyvopotis).** This was no doubt an understatement. After the 
iny perpetrated by their envoys in Constantinople and the brutalities and 
lations of Prince Dimitri, the Russians for their part had scarcely a better 
ntium. The Synod wisely opted for reconciliation. It appointed 
Cyprian metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, and decreed that the unity of 
the Russian metropolitanate be maintained for all times (els 7 &&js els alddva tov 
éravra).* 
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Early in 1390, after a stormy passage on the Black Sea in which he nearly 
lost his life, Cyprian, escorted by a retinue of Byzantine and Russian prelates, 
made his solemn entry into Moscow via Kiev."! Prince Dimitri had died the 
previous year and his son and successor, Basil I, seems to have accepted his 
new primate readily. For fifteen years Cyprian had reached out for the metro- 
politanate of All Russia, this glittering prize promised him by his patron 


Patriarch to consecrate him metropolitan. Neilos declined to be forced into hasty action, and sent a 
commission of inquiry to Moscow with power to appoint Dionysius if it thought fit; cf. ibid., 122-24. 
Before any decision was reached, however, Dionysins was arrested in Kiev by Olgerd’s son, Prince 
Vladimir, and died in prison on 15 October 138! Priselkov, Troickaja Letopis’, 427-29; Nikonovshaja 
Litopis', PSRL, XI, 86. The two Russian Church historians distinguished by their bias against Cyprian, 
Golubinskj (Istorija russhoj cerkvi, 11,1, 253) and KartaSev (Oferki po istorii russkoj cerhvi, 332) do not 
hesitate to charge him with this crime, though there is no evidence of his involvement in it. Sabatin 
("Iz istorii Russkoj Cerkvi, 0, p. 115) comes somewhat hesitantly to Cyprian’s defense. 

10 vlijanie,” 48; Mango, op. cit. {note 31 supra), 437. 
: "2 [bid., 123. * Thid., 128, 
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Philotheos and so rudely denied him by Dimitri of Moscow and by Philotheos’ 
two successors on the patriarchal throne. Now, with the final obstacles removed, 
he could at last put into practice the program for Eastern Europe he and 
Philotheos had devised together in the early 1370's: its aim was to attach 
the South Slav and Russian Orthodox Churches more firmly to the ecumenical 
patriarchate by the concerted action of a group of men, bound to each other 
by ties of friendship or discipleship and owing a common loyalty to the 
hesychast tradition and to the Mother Church of Constantinople. The linchpin 
of this program of ecclesiastical diplomacy was the undivided metropolitanate 
of Kiev and All Russia, with its effective center in Moscow. Though we lack 
detailed information about these last sixteen years of Cyprian’s life, there is 
reason to think that they were not unproductive. 

Much of his administrative work during those years is of little interest to 
anyone save the historian of the Russian Church.** Two areas of his activity, 
however, impinged on the wider field of European history. The first was 
Lithuania. In 1386 one of the most fateful marriages in the history of Eastern 
Europe took place when Olgerd’s son Jagiello, grand duke of Lithuania, 
married Queen Jadwiga of Poland. Jagiello, who had earlier undertaken to 
marry the daughter of Prince Dimitri of Moscow and to become a member of 
the Orthodox Church,** had to promise to convert his subjects to the Roman 
faith and to unite his Grand Duchy with the Kingdom of Poland. Fortunately 
for the Orthodox, who formed the majority of the population of the Grand 
Duchy, Jagicllo was unable to enforce this conversion to Rome. His cousin 
Witold, who became grand duke of Lithuania under Jagiello’s suzerainty in 
1392, was an Orthodox and the father-in-law of the grand prince of Moscow. 
A period of peaceful relations thus began between Muscovy and the Polish- 
Lithuanian federation, which lasted until 1406. 

There can be no doubt that Cyprian played a major role in fostering this 
rapprochement. According to the Russian chronicles, he paid two further 
visits to Lithuania—in 1396 and in 1404°%*—and each time stayed there for 
some cighteen months. On both occasions he met Witold, and in 1405 he had 
a long and very friendly encounter with King Jagictlo.” He must have got to 





® For Cyprian’s ecclesiastical activity between 1390 and 1406, see Golubinskij, Istorija russkoj 
cerkvi, UL, 1, 302-56; Présnjakov, Obrazovanie velikorusshago gosudarstea, 363-73; KartaSev, Oferki po 
istorii russhoj cerkvi, 333-38; Sabatin, "Iz istorii Russkoj Cerkvi,” no. 51, pp. 192-94, no. 52, 237-57. 

* See F. Dvornik, The Slavs in European History and Civilization (New Brunswick, N.J., 1962), 
221-22. 

* The date of Cyprian’s first visit varies in the different chronicles: 1396: Voshresenskaja L&topi 
PSRL, VIL, 69; 1397: Nikonouskaja Létopis', PSRL, XI, 166; 1398: Priselkov, Troickaja Letopi: 
449. The correct date is presumably 1396, since in January 1397 the Patriarch Antony wrote both 
to Cyprian and to King Jagiello in reply to their joint proposal for a church council, no doubt made 
after a personal mecting (see infra). It was doubtless in 1396 that Cyprian wrote to the patriarch from 
Lithuania complaining of overwork. In his reply dated January 1397, the patriarch refers to Cyprian’s 
“many exertions and travels’ (rév woAAdw xéreov Kal TepiéSov) and attempts to console him by 

inting out that they are but the professional duty of every true bishop (APC, IT, 282). 

*riselkov, Troi:kaja Letopis', 458; Voskvesenshaja Litopis', 77; Nikonovskaja Litopis’, 191. 
This summit m-eting took place in the Lithuanian town of Miloljub, lasted for a week, and was 
also attended by the Grand Duke Witold: Priselkow, Troickaja Letopis', 459; Voskresenskaja Litopis’, 
17; however, Nikono sh +» | etopis’, 192, claims that the meeting lasted for two weeks. 
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know him on an earlier occasion, for in a letter written to Cyprian in January 
1397 the Patriarch Antony IV remarks: “as you have written yourself, the 
King [of Poland] is a great friend of yours’ (pitos cou mods Evi & xpéAns).7° It was 
doubtless in 1396 that Cyprian and Jagiello thought up their remarkable 
scheme for the reunion of the Byzantine and Latin churches, to be effected 
at a council, presumably on Lithuanian soil. Both sent their written proposals 
to the patriarch, who showed a cautious interest in the project but pointed 
out in his replies, dated January 1397, that “Russia” (ie, presumably 
Lithuania) was an unsuitable venue for such a council, and that in any case 
the blockade of Constantinople by the Turkish armies of Bayazid made its 
summoning inexpedient. Let the kings of Hungary and Poland organize 
another crusade against the Turks; then, said the patriarch, a council could 
be held, for the roads would be open. As for Cyprian, it was his bounden duty 
to use his influence with the Polish king to secure this desirable end.7! It is 
with justice that John Barker, commenting on Antony’s letter to Jagiello, 
remarks: ‘This passage makes clear that the Byzantines regarded union as 
the cart and aid as the horse, and that they had very strong opinions as to 
which should come first.”7* 

The second aspect of Cyprian’s activity which is of general interest is the 
role he played as a representative of the Byzantine authorities in Russia. 
There has been some otiose speculation about his attitude to the notorious 
decree of Basil I ordering the deletion of the Byzantine emperor’s name from 
the commemorative diptychs of the Russian Church, on the grounds that in 
Russia “we have the church but not the emperor.” The Patriarch Antony, 
in a letter he wrote to the Muscovite ruler in 1393, roundly rebuked him for 
this nationalistic revolt against the authority of “the universal emperor,” 
“the Lord and Master of the oikoumene."* He makes it clear that Basil 
actively “‘prevented” (:ro6tleis) his metropolitan from commemorating the 
emperor. In my view it is inconceivable that Cyprian would have complied 
with such an order except under the strongest protest and duress.’4 He seems, 

% APC, II, 283. 1 Ibid., 280-85. 

% J. W. Barker, Manuel IT Palacologus (1391-1425): A’ Study in Late Byzantis 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1969), 150-54. On this project of union, see also Golubinski; 
cerkvi, 337-39; Présnjakov, Obrazovanie velikorusskago gosudaystva, 3 La Pologne et 
V'Empire byzantin,” Byzantion, 7 (1932), 49; KartaSev, Olerki po istorii russkoj cerkvi, 336-37; Tachiaos, 
*EmBpticas, 127-30; idem, ‘O untpotoAtrns Kumpiavés, 229-32; Sabatin, ‘Iz istorii Russkoj Cerkvi,” 
no. 52, pp. 250-52. 

aa PC, II, 188-92; abridged English trans. E. Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium 
(Oxford, 1957), 194-96; and J. W. Barker, op. cit., 105-10. For the correct dating of this letter to 1393, 
not 1394-97 (as G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968], 554 note 1, argued), 
see J. W. Barker, op. cit., 109-10 note 31; and Darrouzés, Le Registre synodal, 125 note 34. 

* There are no valid grounds for accepting the view, implied in Hildegard Schaeder's book (Moskau 
das dritte Rom, 2nd ed. (Darmstadt, 1957), 1-12), that Cyprian sympathized with Basil I's revolt 
against the emperor's suzerainty, or Sabatin’s belief (‘‘Iz' istorii Russkoj Cerkvi,"" no. 52, pp. 238-39} 
that he agreed to drop the emperor's name from the Russian diptychs as the price for the grand 
prince's noninterference in Church affairs. Much more convincing are the arguments advanced by 
‘Tachiaos to show that Cyprian could not possibly have countenanced Basil I’s attitude in this matter 
(EmBpécus, 130-39; ‘O unrpowodirns Kurpiavés, 232-41), There is no evidence to support the opinion 
of Sokolov (op. cit. [note 19 supra], 572-73) and Présnjakov (Obrazovanie velikorusskago gosudarstva, 


365 note 1) that it was not Basil I but his father, Prince Dimitri, who discontinued the practice of 
commemorating the emperor's name in Muscovy. 
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in any case, to have persuaded the Russian monarch fairly rapidly to recognize 
once more the emperor’s nominal suzerainty over the Muscovite realm; for in 
a letter written by Cyprian between 1395 and 1406 to the clergy of Pskov 
he states explicitly that the emperor is commemorated liturgically in the 
churches of Moscow. 

As a Byzantine agent in Russia, Cyprian was also useful as a fund raiser. 
His good offices were repeatedly sought by the Byzantine government and 
Church during the Turkish siege of Constantinople which lasted from 1394 
to 1402.76 According to Russian sources, in 1398 he helped collect a consider- 
able sum of money which, perhaps surprisingly, reached Constantinople safely.77 
The patriarchal archives preserved the draft of a letter addressed to Cyprian 
and dated to 1400, in which the Patriarch Matthew urged him, ‘‘asa Byzantine- 
loving man” (4s prAoppedpicnos &v9pcorr0s), to start another fund-raising campaign ; 
he was to assure his Russian flock that it was more meritorious to contribute 
money for the defense of Constantinople than to build churches, to give alms 
to the poor, or to redeem prisoners. “For this holy city,” wrote the patriarch, 
“4s the pride, the support, the sanctification, and the glory of Christians in the 
whole world.""78 

Cyprian’s efforts as a pioppadycios &v9pwmos should not obscure his services 
to his country of adoption during this last and more serene period of his life. 
There is time to enumerate them only briefly. In 1375, when the armies of 
Tamerlane were approaching Moscow, Cyprian had the famed icon of Our 
Lady of Vladimir, Ru palladium, transferred to Moscow in order to 
instill courage in the inhabitants of the threatened city. On that very day, 
according to a Russian chronicle, Tamerlane ordered a general retreat. 

Cyprian has also a secure and not undistinguished position in the history 
of Russian letters. I have already referred to some of his writings. Russian 
archival collections have preserved manuscripts copied by him, mostly Church 
Slavonic translations from the Greck. Among them are the Psalter, St. John 
Climacus’ Ladder, and works of the Pseudo-Dionysius.®” He inserted into the 
Russian version of the Synodikon for the Sunday of Orthodoxy the new 
articles of the Byzantine Synodikon which endorsed the theological teaching 
of the hesychasts, thus contributing to the subsequent spread of hesychasm 











































% Russhaja Istoriteshaja Biblioteka, VI, col. 239. This commemoration appears to have been the 
imperial polychronia which formed part of the Synodikon for the Sunday of Orthodoxy. See J. Gouillard, 
“Le Synodikon de l'Orthodoxie, Edition et commentaire,” TA, 2 (1967), 93-95, 253-56. Cf. 
Uspenskij, Ocerki po istorii visantijskoj obrazovannosti (St. Petersburg, 1891), 109-45. 

% On the siege of Constantinople, see J. W. Barker, op. cit., 123-99. 

7 Troickaja Letopis’, 448; Nikonovshaja Létopis', 168; Sofijskaja vtoraja litopis’, PSRL, VI (1853), 
130; Voskresenshaja Létopis’, 71. Cf. F. Dilger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des osirimischen Reiches, 
V (Munich-Berlin, 1965), 85 (no. 3267). Neither the Byzantine appeal for help nor the Russian response 
merit the epithet “supposid’’ (J. W. Barker, op. cit., 153 note 45). 

4 PC, I, 361. 

7 Soe G. Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 1953), 275-76; Cerepnin, op. cit. (note 57 
supra), 673-78. 

Vor general studics of Cyprian's literary work, see Ivanov, “Biilgarskoto knizovno vlijanie,” 
25-79; Dmitriev, Rol’ i znaéenie," 215-54. Cyprian’s literary, liturgical, and historical work fall 
outside the scope of thi> article, and merit.) vrate study. 
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in Russia.*' He also played an important role in the development of Russian 
liturgical practice,*? making new translations into Church Slavonic of Greek 
liturgical texts, introducing into Russia the ordo of the liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom in current use in late medieval Byzantium,®* issuing detailed 
instructions on liturgical problems,* and generally attempting to bring the 
ritual of the Russian Church fully into line with Constantinopolitan practice 
of the late fourteenth century.* Finally, he is believed to have played an 
active part in the compilation of the first comprehensive Muscovite chronicle, 
which included material collected from different parts of the country and 
which was completed in 1408, two years after his death.®* 


A modern scholar has attributed to Cyprian the following statement: “I 
seek peace and ecclesiastical unity between north and south,’”’8? I have not 
been able to find these exact words in any of Cyprian’s published works, 
though I believe them to be a none-too-faithful rendering of something he did, 
in fact, write in one of his letters to St. Sergius.** Genuine or not, this quota- 
tion seems an appropriate epitaph for a man who, drawing his spiritual and 
intellectual inspiration from the hermitages of Athos and the example of 
his mentor, the Patriarch Philotheos, devoted the greater part of his active 
life to the task of keeping together the disparate fragments of the Byzantine 
commonwealth. He fought hard, and in the end achieved a large measure 
of success. 

A Russian chronicle, in its account of Cyprian’s death, tells us that his 
favorite place of residence was his country estate near Moscow. “The place,” 
we are told, “was quiet, silent and free from noise, between two rivers ... 











™ Russkaja Istoriteskaja Biblioteka, VI, cols. 239, 241, 
"7 ndard work on Cyprian’s liturgical activity is still the very thorough study by T. Mansve- 
‘© Gaudah Mitropotita Kipri ti bogosluzenija,” Pribavlenija k izdaniju toorenij sujatyh 
" russkom perevods, 19 (1882), 152 205, 413-95; ihid., 30 (1882), 71 161. Cf. Ivanov, “Bilgar- 
skoto knizovno vlijanie,” 37-47, 52.67. 

™ This was the Arérafts iis Selas Aerroupylas, attributed to the Patriarch Philotheos; see P. N. 
Trembelas, Al tpels Acroupyion até Tods ty ’ASHvais KaBUas (Athens, 1935), 1-16. Cl. Beck, op. cit. 
{note 48 supra), 726. Cyprian made available in Russia the Church Slavonic translation of this 8iéra€is, 
made by the Py h Euthymius of Bulgaria: Werke des Patriarchen von Bulgarien Euthymius 
(1375-1393), od. F 4 (Vienna, 1901; repr. London, 1971), 283. 306. 

" Russkaja Istoviveskaja Biblirtcha, VI, cols, 235-70. 

© The contrast is worth noting between the high praise meted out to Cyprian in a Russian document 
dated 1403 for his “correction of the [Church] books” (cf. A. I. Sobolevskij, Perevodnaja titerateya 
Moskovskoj Rust XIV-XVIT vekov [St. Petersburg, 1903], 12-13 note 3) and the storm that broke 
over a similar issue in Russia three centuries later, when the decision of the Russian Patriarch Nikon to 
enforce upon his Church the liturgical texts and practices of the con’ unporary Greek Church caused. 
millions of “*Old Belicvers” to go into schism. In this area also it is remarkable how the hesychast, 
pro-Byzantine party was able in the late Middle Ages to offer a viable alternative to the growth of 
religious nationalism. 

® Sce M. D. Prisclkov, Istorija russhogo letopisanija X1-XV ov. (Leningrad, 1940; repr. The Hague, 
1966), 128-40; idem, Troickaja Letopis', 3-49; D.S. Lilratev, Russhie letopisi i th hul'turno-istorifeskoe 
znacenie (Moscow-Leningrad, 1947), 296-97; Dmitricv, ‘Rol’ i znacenie,"" 226 28. 

® Archimandrite Leonid, op. cif, (note 13 supra), 29. 

"I seek neither glory, nor riches, but my metropolitanate, which the holy Great Church of God 
if the Patriarchate of Constantinople] entrusted to me’: Pravoslavnyj Sobesednik, 1860, pt. 2, 
P 104. Prohoroey, Porest” « Mitiaje (1978), 202. 
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beside a pond, and there was much forest around.”* There he would retire to 
pray, read, and indulge in his favorite pastime, the copying of manuscripts. 
One is reminded of Peter the Venerable’s account, written to Héloise, of the 
last years of Abélard’s life: libris semper incumbebat.” There he died, probably 
in his late seventies, on 16 September 1406. Four days before his death, 
seriously ill, he dictated a farewell letter to his friends and his enemies, 
begging forgiveness and sending to all his “peace and blessing and last 
embrace.” He asked that it be read at his funeral, while his body was being 
lowered into the coffin. The Russian chronicler, who cites in full the text of 
the letter, tells us that many were in tears as they heard it read.* 

We may perhaps best take leave of Cyprian in the quiet surroundings of 
his Russian country home which he loved so much. A southerner by birth, 
he must have found the scenery very unlike the rolling hills of his native 
Bulgaria and the dark blue sea, the sun-baked cliffs, and the chestnut groves 
of Mt. Athos. It is pleasant to think that in his adopted northern home, 
where in the autumn and on long summer days the translucent sky falls gently 
on the silent waters, he may have found peace at last. 


Dumbarton Oaks 
May 1977 


" Nikonovskaja Liopis', 194-95. 

% The Letters of Peter the Venerable, ed. G, Constable, I Cambridge, Mass,, 1967), 307 (Letter 115). 

" DPriselkov, T'voickaja Letopis', 462 64; Nikonovskaja Létopis', 194-97. Two sixteenth-century 
chronicles state that some of € the metropolitan throne had the text of his letter 
read at their funeral and placed in their coftins: Nékonovskaja Ltopis', 197; Kniga Stepennaja Carskogo 
Rodostovija, PSR 12 (1913), 443-44. 
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A Byzantine Grand Embassy to Russia 
in 1400 


The Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, published by Miklosich 
and Miiller, contain a pittakion sent by Matthew 1, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1397-1410), to his subordinate and 
: ntative in Moscow, Cyprian, Metropolitan of Kiev and 
All Russia.' The document is undated, but it is clear from the 
contents ie it was written cither in the last three weeks of 
December 1399 or, more probably, in 1400.? Its professed aim 
was to persuade the Russian primate to embark on a fund- 
raising campaign in aid of Constantinople, besieged by the 
forces of the Ottoman Sultan, Bayazid 1.3 This pittakion has often 














1. Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, ed. F. Miklosich and J. Miller, II 
na, 1862), pp. 359-61 [cited hereafter as MM]. For a definition of a 
pittakion, see J. Darrouzés, Le Registre synodal du patriarcat byzantin au XIVe siécle. 
Etude paléographique et diplomatique (Paris, 1971), pp. 172-81. Cf. idem, 
Recherches sur les dgptxea de l'Eglise byzantine (Paris, 1970), pp. 90, 160 n. 2, 181n. 
3, 221, 338 n. 5, 357, 366, 389, 398, 454,495 N. 1, 553, 568. 

2. Among recent events alluded to by the Patriarch are the reconciliation of 
the Emperors Manuel II and John VII (early December 1399), Manuel's 
departure from Constantinople on his aid-secking tour of western Europe (10 
December 1399) and John’s simultaneous assumption of imperial authority in 
Byzantium. The Patriarch’s additional statement that John VII ‘has 
undertaken the struggle against the unbelievers and attends to all matters 
concerning the guarding and safety of the city and of the Christians’ would 
seem to reflect the situation as it was early in 1400, when John’s plans for the 
defence of Constantinople against Bayazid’s forces had time to mature. 

3. Xpeta ody huiv é€6dov xai dvalopdrav roAlav mpdc¢ guAaxhv fuerépav: 
MM, 11, p. 360. There is no question in this letter of seeking military aid from 
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been used by students of late Byzantine history;* yet it is still 
capable of yielding new material to the historian. The purpose 
of this article is to identify this material and to comment briefly 
uponit. 

The Patriarch begins by reminding Cyprian that the Emperor 
Manucl II and he himself ‘wrote and sent  emissaries 
(doxpioraptovc) some time previously (pd xarpod) to Your 
Reverence and to my most noble son, the most glorious grand 
prince of All Russia (uéyav piyav mdone ‘Pwotas) and the other 
princes (pnydéac) in order that, according as you aided us with 
contributions you sent a little time previously (pd dAtyou 
xatpot)—which proved to be an encouragement for the city and 
aid for the Christians and for the Great Church li.e., the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople|—you might thus again (sd Azr) 
send some of your own [money] and some of the joint 
contiibutions of other Christians and might aid us, who are 
under the constraint of the blockade and of the struggle with the 
enemies pressing upon us." 

It is clear from these words that before this pittakion was 
written, the Byzantine authorities, in the fairly recent past, had 
sent two embassies to Russia for the purpose of raising funds, 
and that at least one of them had been dispatched by Manuel II 
and the Patriarch Matthew. The latter embassy, moreover, had 
not yet returned by the time the patriarchal pittakion was written, 
since the envoy who was to carry it to Russia in 1400 was 
instructed to collaborate (gurdépdup) and join forces with (éva07}) 
his predecessors, so that ‘they may bear it i.e., the contribution] 
here posthaste, for we are in great need’.® This embassy might 
have been dispatched at any time between Matthew's clevation 
to the Patriarchate (November 1397)? and December 1399.5 

















the Rus: The Turkish siege of Constantinople lasted from 1394 to 1402. 
See J. W. Barker, Manuel 11 Palacologus (1391-1425): A Study in Late Byzantine 
Satevnanship (New Brunswick, N.J., 1969), pp- 123-99, 479-81. 

4. It has been translated into Russian by A. S. Pavlov (Pamyatniki dreune- 
russkogo hanonicheshogo prava: Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, VI (St. Petersburg, 
1880), appendices, pp. 311-16) and into English by J. W. Barker (op. cit., pp. 
202-4). 

5. Inthe main, I follow Barker's translation. 

7, See Barker, op. cit., p. 211, nm. 15. 

8. F. Dilger. who dates the letter entrusted to this embassy to between 1397 





6. MM, II, p. 360. 
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However, the statement in the pittakion that the events of 
December 1399 took place some time after (wera tapadpouiv 
xaipoi) ixavoi)® the Byzantine envoys left Constantinople 
suggests that they embarked on their mission before 1399. As 
for the first of the two embassies mentioned by the Patriarch, we 
can probably accept Délger’s dating of 1397-8, based on 
Russian chronicles.'!° One of these, the Nikonoushaya Letopis’, 
states that ‘alms for those who are in such need and misery’ were 
collected not only in Muscovy, but also in Tver’, Ryazan’ and 
Lithuania."' 

This chronology suggests that in the space of a little more 
than two years the Byzantine authorities despatched no less than 
three embassies to Russia, to seek financial aid. The intensity of 
this diplomatic activity, conducted while Constantinople was 
besieged by the Turks, should not surprise us: at that very time 
Manuel II was sending embassy after embassy to western 
Europe, to seek help for the defence of Constantinople: one was 
sent in July 1397 to Charles VI of France, two, in the course of 
1398, were dispatched to Richard I] of England.'? Russia 
offered the Byzantines an added opportunity for fund raising: a 
permanent and prestigious collecting agent was available on the 
spot, in the person of the primate of the Russian Church; and 
when this primate was the Metropolitan Cyprian, a man trained 
by the late Patriarch Philotheos and so devoted to the interests 
of the Empire that the Patriarch Matthew, in this same pittakion, 
extolled his former services to Byzantium and described him asa 
uoppépasg d&vOporog,'* the prospects of tapping the 

















and December 1399 (Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostromischen Reiches, V 
(Munich, 1965), p. 85, no. 3268), mistakenly identifies its principal secular 
addressee as Prince Dimitri Donskoy. Dimitri had died in 1389, and was 
succeeded by his son Basil I (1389-1425). 

9. MM, 11, p. 359- 

10. Dolger, Regesten, no. 3267. 

11. Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, X1 (Moscow, 1965), p. 168; in the 
Troitskaya Letopis’ there is no mention of Ryazan’ or Lithuania: M.D. Priselkov, 
Troitskaya Letopis'(Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), p. 448. 

12. See D. M. Nicol, ‘A Byzantine Emperor in England: Manuel II's Visit 
to London in 1400-1401", University of Birmingham Historical Journal, X11, 
2 (1970), pp. 205-6. 

13. MM, Il, pp. 360-1: adedpé dyannre, cinep AMote fywviow, ao 
guoppduaiog dvApaxoc, dyovioOnt viv Kai didacov Kai rapaiveaoy Kai 
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resources of the church as well as of the different principalities 
must have seemed doubly attractive. 

A noteworthy feature of the pittakion is the emphasis which the 
Patriarch lays on the reconciliation recently effected between 
Manuel I and John VII, and the length to which he goes to 
assure Cyprian (and through him the Russian secular 
authorities) that John is taking seriously his duty of defending 
Constantinople against the Turks, and to warn them against 
listening to uninformed go: sip suggesting the contrary.'* The 
sons for these protestations are not hard to find: John VII's 
reputation is unlikely to have stood very high in Russia; indeed, 
a crowned emperor who, only a fe years ago, had served asa 
willing tool of the Sultan Bayazid in the latter's designs on 
Constantinople! and had offered (in 1397) to sell his rights to 
the Byzantine throne to the King of France,"6 could scarcely be 
regarded by the Russians as a reliable pillar to support the 
tottering Empire.'’ No wonder that, faced with the urgent need 
to collect money from the Russians for the defence of 
Constantinople, the Patriarch sought to reassure them that, 
with Manuel IT departed to seek aid in the West, his nephew and 
junior partmer, John VII, had mended his ways and now 
attended ‘to all matters concerning the guarding and safety of 
the City and of the Christians’. : 

The most interesting feature of our piltakion, however, are the 
suc ive changes in the character of the embassy charged with 
carrying it to Russia. The Patriarchate’s original intention had 























ovupotlevoon kaa, Iva noujawat, Kaba ctonyovneba Kai ddotucr. Barker 
has, [ believe, mistranslated ctrep &More hyaviawas ‘ifindeed you ever exerted 
yourself” (op. cit., p. 203). The meaning is surely ‘even though you exerted 
yourself in the past’, 

14. Ibid., p. 360. 

15. See Barker, op. cit., p. 139, n. 28; D. M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of 
Byzantium (London, 1972), p. 302. 

16. Barker, op. cit., p. 164. 

17. The Russian pilgrim, Archimandrite Ignatius of Smolensk, who was in 
Constantinople from June 1389 to February 1392, writes with manifest 
disapproval of John Vil’s attempts, which began in 1390, ‘to seek the rule of 
Constantinople with Turkish aid’: ‘Khozhdenie Ignatiya Smolyanina’, ed. S. 
V. Arsen’ev, Pravoslavny Palestinsky Sbornik, IV, 3 (St. Petersburg, 1887), p13; 
G. P. Majeska. The Journey of Ignatius of Smolensk to Constantinople (1389-92) 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Indiana University), pp. 15, 100. 
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been to entrust the pittakion to a ‘letter-bearer’ (mittaxopépov), 
presumably a clerical official of fairly humble status. But, writes 
the Patriarch, ‘for your greater honour (d14 tiv tuetépav 
mAciova) we have chosen and we are sending, as our emissary, 
the most reverend Archbishop of Bethlehem . . . , a man well- 
known in your region and a friend of Your Reverence’.'8 This 
distinguished personage, chosen to lead the 1400 embassy to 
Russia, was a figure of central importance in the East European 
policy of the Byzantine Patriarchate and government during the 
last decade of the fourteenth century. Michael, Archbishop of 
Bethlehem, had on two previous occasions been sent on 
important missions to Eastern Europe. In 1393, in the company 
of Alexios Aaron, an oikeios of the Emperor Manuel II,'? he was 
dispatched by the Patriarch Antony IV to Moscow, with 
instructions pertaining to the political relations between 
Muscovy and Byzantium, the chronic insubordination of the 
Novgorodians, and the affairs of the Galician and Moldavian 
churches.2" In 1397 Michael of Bethlehem went to Moldavia, 
salicia and, presumably, to Muscovy as well, as an envoy both 
of the Patriarch and of the Emperor, charged with clearing up 
the tangled ecclesiastical affairs of the first two of these countries 
and with negotiating with JagicHo, the King of Poland, on 
matters which may well have included the plan for the union of 
the Greek and Latin Churches and the organization of an anti- 
sade for the salvation of Constantinople.?! There is 
no doubt that Michael was an experienced diplomatist and an 
homme de confiance both of the Byzantine Patriarchate and of the 





















18. MM, II, p. 360. : 
19. For Alexios Aaron, see Proswpographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, ed. E. 
pp and others, I (Vienna, 1976), p. 1. On the ofxeior in late Byzantine 
society, see J. Verpeaux, “Les “oikeiot”. Notes d'histoire institutionnelle et 
sociale’, REB, XXIII (1965), 89-99; G. Weiss, Joannes Kantakuzenos—Aristokrat, 
Staatsmann, Kaiser und Ménch—in der Gesellschaftsentwicklung von Byzanz im 14. 
Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1969), pp. 143-5 and passim; Lj. Maksimovié, 
Vizantijska provincijsha uprava u doba Paleologa (Belgrade, 1972), pp. 14-15, 











18-19, 33, 35, 117. . ; 
20. MM, II, pp. 171-2, 177-97; J. Darrouzés, Le Registre synodal, p. 125, nos, 
24, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37. Cf. I. P. Medvedev, ‘Reviziya vizantiiskikh 








dokumentov na Rusi v kontse XIV v.", Vspomogatel nye istoricheshie distsipliny, VIL 


(Leningrad, 1976), 289-97. 
21. MM, 1, pp. 278-85. 
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imperial government. He was a close friend and admirer of the 
Metropolitan Cyprian,”? who was by birth a Bulgarian; he 
enjoyed the confidence of the rulers of several East European 
countries; and the testimony of the Patriarch Antony makes it 
virtually certain that he knew at least one Slavonic language.*> 

Michael's appointment to head the mission to Russia in 1400 
was not, however, the last change in the composition of this 
extraordinary embassy. An incomplete marginal note in the 
manuscript of the piltakion, reproduced by Miklosich and 
Miiller, can be reconstructed to read: ‘This was canc elled, 
although it was translated, and another [letter] was sent instead 
of this one, and there w ent to Kievas envoys [the archbishop 
of] Bethlehem, Raoul and Kantakouzenos’.24 

We have no means of telling how much of the extant pittakion 
was ‘cancelled’, for the final version is not extant. There are 
signs of carelessness in the wording of the marginal note.25 The 
fact that it had been translated into Slavonic suggests that the 








22. pilog ade rt Kai nate rng cow 
Oaupd Corat: MM, 11, p. 284. 

23. wdhiora dé fv ever wer’ atroy Kowerlar xat otxerstnta and the idlac 
bralextou Kai ylorrng Kal deg de yrdpyuov dvra Kai Prov ob ToiGg excT udVOY 
Apyovaw, Aa Kai lord ayeddv lag Anavrt: MM, U1, p. 278. The people 
with whom Archbishop Michael is said to have ‘a community anda kinship in 
dialect’ and language’ are, as the context shows, the int bitants of 


TOMA yap of dyang Kai éxawed Kat 











“Mavrovlachia’ (ie. Moldavia) and Galicia. Though we cannot exclude the 
possibility that the local language known to Michael was Rumanian 18 
more likely to have been one of the Slavonic languages—Polish, Ukr Lor 





Russian. The Moldavians, it should be recalled, who were soon (in 1401) to be 
given a separate metropolitanate by the Byzantine authorities, used Church 
Slavonic as their liturgical language. The wording of the Patriarch’s statement 
does not, in my opinion, justify the belief that Archbishop Michael was himself 
of cither Slavonic or Rumanian descent. 

24. MM, Hy p. 359. The note has been reconstructed as follows by 
Darrouzés, Le Registre synodal, p. 132, note 41; <To>bto jpynae <prev 
uereppa<ad>n Sé& Kai eypd<@>naay a <dv>ti rottor Kai <é>orddnoay cic 
Kticeporv droxprodpr<or>|sic| 6 ByOleéu, <b P>aodd kai 6 Kav<ra>xovlqvec. 
Barker (op. cit., p. 204, n. 4) erroneously identifies 6 By@leéuand 6 ‘Paothand 
mistranslates ‘Raoul of Bethlehem’. For a palacographical description of the 
manuscript, see Darrourés, op. cit. p. 81, and ibid., p. 455 fora photographic 
reproduction of the relevant folio. 

25. E.g. the simultaneous use of the singular and the plural to describe the 
pittakion, and the improbable reference to Kiev as the embassy’s point of 
destination, doubtless inspired by the opening words of the document: 
‘Teporare unrporotira Kuve pov xai rhone Pootac. 
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changes in the text were introduced ata late stage ;?¢ and it may 
well be that the most substantial of these changes was the 
addition of Raoul and Kantakouzenos to the embassy’s 
personnel.?? 

It is, in my view, possible to identify these two personages. 
‘Raoul’ is in all probability Constantine Rhales Palaiologos, a 
relative of the Emperor Manuel II, who between 1403 and 1409 
was the emperor’s envoy in Spain and France, charged with 
collecting financial aid for the defence of Constantinople. 
Martin I, King of Aragon, at the behest of Charles VI of France, 
had promised to provide aid to Constantinople; an enterprise 
which, it was hoped, would be facilitated by the sale of 
indulgences decreed for the same purpose in the Aragonese 
lands by the Avignonese anti-pope Benedict XIII. But things did 
not go as smoothly as was hoped: the Spaniards showed 
themselves less than enthusiastic when it came to disbursing 
funds; and there were cases of scandalous misappropriation of 
collected moneys. Inan effort to break this deadlock, Manuel II, 
then on his homeward journey from Paris, sent in 1403 his 
relative, Constantine Rhales Palaiologos, as his ambassador to 
Aragon. During the next few years we find Constantine, at times 
accompanied by his son Theodore, in Aragon, Catalonia, 
Navarre and France.?* However, as a fund-collector he seems 
to have been somewhat ineffective, for in 1409 Manuel II 
revoked his prerogatives and replaced him as chief fund-raiser in 





26. For this reason I find it difficult to accept Darrouzés’ de: 
extant text as ‘une minute préparatoire' (p. 132, n. 41). 

27. Asecond marginal note, of no great substance, refers to the agreement 
between Manuel I] and John VII: MM, II, p. 360; Darrouzés, op. cit., p. 132, n. 
41; Barker, op. cit., p. 204, n. 4. 

28. Ina document issued in Barcelona on 25 September 1404, King Martin 
describes ‘Contastinus Rali et Theodorus Rali cius filius Paleologii’ as ‘affines 
et ambassaiatores excellentissimi imperatoris Contastinopolis’: Diplomatari de 
Orient Catala (1301-1409), ed. A. Rubid i Lluch (Barcelona, 1947), p. 7025 cf. 
ibid., pp. 697, 703, 709. Cf. C. Marinesco, ‘Du nouveau sur les relations de 
Manuel II Paléologue (1391-1425) avec I'Espagne’, Atti dello VIII Congreso 
Internazionale di studi bizantini (Palermo 3-10 Aprile 1951), I (Rome, 1953), pp: 
420-36; S. Cirac Estopaiian, Bizancio y Espafia. La unién, Manuel II Paleélogo y sus 
recuerdos en Espafia (Barcelona, 1952), pp. 54-9, 122; Barker, op. cit., pp. 
255-7; S. Fassoulakis, The Byzantine Family of Raoul-Ral(i)es (Athens, 1973), pp- 
66-7, no. 53; Dolger, Regesten, V, p. go, nos. 3297, 3298. 
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France by the celebrated scholar and diplomatist, Manuel 
Chrysoloras.2 We know nothing of the early career of 
Constantine Rhales Palaiologos. But the type of work he 
performed as Manuel II’s envoy in Spain between 1403 and 
1409 makes it highly probable that he was the ‘Raoul’ who was 
sent in 1400 to collect funds in Russia.2° 

The Kantakouzenos of the marginal note can likewise be 
identified without much difficulty. He is no doubt Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus), ‘uncle’ (@eioc) of 
the Emperor Manuel II, who on 1 July 1397 was sent by Manuel 
to King Charles VI of France, bearing a letter requesting help for 
besieged Constantinople and describing the dangers which the 
Christian world would face if the Byzantine capital were to fall. 
On 27 December 1398 he was made a citizen of Venice. He died 
in 1410.5! In his letter to Charles VI Manuel II describes 
Theodore as ‘ambassiatorem —nostrum — strenuum et 
desideratissimum avunculum, imperii nostri nobilem et 





29. J. Berger de Xivrey, ‘Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de I'empereur 
Manuel Paléologue’, Mémoires de l'Institut de France, XIX (1853), p. 152. CLC. 
Marinesco, op. cit., pp. 434—5- 

30. ‘Paodd, the older form of the name (a contraction of Rudolfus or 
Rodulfus), continued to be used as late as the seventeenth century; in 
Constantinople it was preserved as late as the end of the fourteenth. By the 
middle of the fourteenth century, however, it begins to appear frequently in its 
hellenized form ‘Pang (later ‘Pa AAng). See Fassoulakis, op. cit., pp. 4-4. Ina 
document issued by the Byzantine Patriarchate in October 1399, the same 
person is referred to forty-eight times as 6 ‘Paota (MM, Il, pp. 304-12), and 
only once (p, 309) as 6 ‘Pa Ane. Two other candidates for identification with 4 
‘PaotA of the marginal note might be considered. The first is Constantine's 
son, Theodore Rhales Palaiologos. He accompanied his father on the mission 
to Spain, where he apparently remained until 1410: Diplomatari de l'Orient 
Catala, pp. 702, 703, 709; Marinesco, op. cit., p. 433; Barker, op. cit., p. 256; 
Fassoulakis, op. cit., p. 67, no. 54. However, as a younger man and a less 
experienced diplomat, he would have cut a less impressive figure than his 
father in the Russian embassy of 1400. This is not an adequate cason for 
eliminating the son; yet the father remains the stronger candidate. 

Another possible, but far less convincing, candidate is Manuel (Palaiologos) 
Raoul or Rales, mentioned (forty-nine times) in the above-mentioned 
document of the Patriarchate of 1399: MM, II, pp. g04—12, cf. Fassoulakis, op. 
Cit., pp. 56-7, no. 41. Though an oikeios of the Emperor Manuel II, he seems, 
by comparison with the two professional diplomats cited above, a somewhat 
marginal figure. 

31. Délgcr, Regesten, V, p. 85, no. 3269; D. M. Nicol, The Byzantine Family of 
Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus) ca. 1100-1460. A Genealogical and Prosopograpkical 
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circumspectum virum atque sapientem et expertum’.? The 
precise degree of relationship between Manuel II and Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos is disputed.** There is no doubt 
that the term @eiog was frequently used, particularly in the late 
Byzantine period, in the sense of ‘cousin’.34 Whatever his exact 
relationship to the emperor, Theodore  Palaiologos 
Kantakouzenos was clearly a person of standing in Byzantine 
society; and Hunger rightly describes him as a ‘grand 
seigneur’.* 

It would be interesting to know whether the concluding 
section of the existing draft was incorporated into the final 
version of the pittakion. It contains a remarkable statement. In 
the interest of his fund-raising campaign, the Metropolitan 
Cyprian was to assure his Russian flock that it was more 
important to contribute money for the defence of 
Constantinople ‘than to perform works of charity, to give alms 
to the poor, and to redeem prisoners. . . . For this holy City is 
the pride, the support, the sanctification and the glory of the 
Christians in the whole inhabited world’. 





Study (Washington, D.C., 1968), pp. 165-6; H. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos 
(ca. 1370~Ca. 1436/37). Briefe, Gedichte und Kleine Schriften. Einleitung, Regesten, 
Prosopographie, Text (Wiener Byzantinistische Studien, VIL [Vienna, 1969), pp. 
106-7. Barker, op. cit. pp. 154-7. 

32. Barker, op. cit., pp. 155, 488-9. 

33. Hunger Johannes Chortasmenos, pp. 106-7) believes that Theodore was 
the son of the co-emperor Matthew Kantakouzenos and thus Manuel I1’s first 
cousin. Nicol is sceptical, and points out that there is no real evidence that 
Matthew had a son named Theodore (‘The Byzantine Family of 
Kantakouzenos. Some Addenda and Corrigenda’, DOP, XXVII (1973), 
312-13). Nicol does, however, accept that Hunger was right to reject his earlier 
identification of the emperor's relative with another Theodore 
Kantakouzenos, who is described by Demetrios Kydones as Manuel's p(loc, 
and who helped Manuel to defend Thessalonica against the Turks. Cf. G. T. 
Dennis, “The Reign of Manuel II Palaeologos in Thessalonica, 1382-1387" 
(Orientalia Christiana Analecta, CLIX [Rome, 1960]), Pp. 71-2, n. 52. 

34. See St. Binon, ‘A propos d’un prostagma inédit d’Andronic II 
Paléologue’, BZ, XXXVIII (1938), 146-55; V. Laurent, ‘Le Vaticanus Latinus 
4789. Histoire et alliances des Cantacuzénes aux XIVe-XVe siécles’, REB, 1X 
(1952), 82. 

35. Hunger, Johannes Chortasmenos, p. 107. 

36. MM, II, p. 361. The word used for ‘works of charity’ is lerroupytac; both 
Pavlov and Barker (see n. 4, above) mistranslate it as ‘liturgies’. 
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XI 


All 


In the last resort the most curious feature of the Byzantine 
mission to Russia in 1400 is its personnel. The last-minute 
addition of Constantine Rhales Palaiologos and of Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos, both relatives of the Emperor 
Manuel II and high-ranking officials of the Empire, 
transformed a conventional fund-raising operation, to be 
carried out by ecclesiastics, into a Grand Embassy. What were 
the reasons for this transformation? Was the Empire, whose 
capital lay under siege, so desperately in need of money that its 
government threw in its most qualified and prestigious 
diplomatists, in an attempt to obtain from Russia as much 
money as possible, and in the shortest possible time? Or were 
these two members of the imperial family, together with the 
archbishop of Bethlehem, who was an old hand at East 
European affairs, given some other, and more. secret, 
commission? Unless new evidence comes to light, we shall never 
know. 
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A LATE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY BYZANTINE 
DIPLOMAT : MICHAEL, ARCHBISHOP 
OF BETHLEHEM 


A remarkable feature of late Byzantine history is the role played by the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople as the spearhead of the Empire's foreign 
policy in eastern Europe. This role was particularly marked in the second 
half of the fourteenth century. The policy of the Patriarchate in this area 
and period had two principal aims: to strengthen and extend its authority 
in countries which for long had been under its jurisdiction (such as Muscovy 
and other Russian principalities) or, like Lithuania, Poland and Moldavia, 
had sizeable Orthodox populations whom it was thought essential to attach 
more closely to the Byzantine Church; and to support and channel the 
efforts of the imperial government to obtain from those same countries 
military or financial aid in the face of the growing Turkish threat to 
Byzantium. 

The aim of this article is to consider the role played in Byzantium’s 
diplomatic activity in eastern Europe during the closing years of the 
fourteenth century by a man whose importance seems so far to have been 
barely noticed: Michael, Archbishop of Bethlehem, 

Our knowledge of his diplomatic career is derived almost solely from 
the records of the Byzantine Patriarchate which refer to three missions 
— in 1393, 1397 and 1400 — in which he played a leading role. The 
rest of his life is unknown. We cannot even be certain whether he ever 
occupied his see of Bethlehem which, in the second half of the fourteenth 
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century, was in the hands of the Mamluks: the history of the Greek 
diocese of Bethlehem in the late Middle Ages is an almost total blank’. 
Presumably during the whole, or most, of the last decade of the fourteenth 
century he resided in Constantinople, ready to embark on his missions to 
eastern Europe and, when not abroad, took part in the sessions of the 
patriarchal olvode¢ évSquotce. We know that he was a close friend and 
admirer of Cyprian, the Bulgarian metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia. 
Unless the two had met before 1370 either in Bulgaria or on Mount Athos, 
We must assume that their friendship was cemented during Cyprian’s visits 
to Constantinople, which occurred in c, 1370-3, 1375, 1379-80 and 1385-7. 
By 1397 at the latest Michael was a familiar figure in the courts of eastern 
Europe, and is said to have enjoyed the confidence of several rulers of 
that area. In the written instructions given to Michael in 1397 for his 
mission to Moldavia and Galicia the Patriarch Antony states that he 
«has a community and a kinship in dialect and language» with «the 
Christians of those lands »?. The Moldavians spoke Rumanian, but used 
Church Slavonic as their liturgical language; while the greater part of 
Galicia then belonged to the Kingdom of Poland, and its Orthodox com- 
munities likewise used Church Slayonic for liturgical purposes. Because 
of the Patriarch’s imprecise wording, we cannot exclude the possibility 
that the local language known to Michael was Rumanian; though, in 
view of his friendship with Cyprian and his repeated journeys to Muscovy, 
it is more likely to have been one of the Slavonic languages, either Church 
Slavonic or one of the vernacular tongues, Polish, Ukrainian or Russian. 
The wording of the Patriarch’s statement would not, in my view, justify 
the belief that Michael himself was a Slav or a Rumanian. 











|. THE EMBASSY OF 1393 


Of Michael's three east European missions, the first one, planned by 
the Patriarch Antony IV in the summer of 1393 and initiated in the autumn 
or early winter of that year*, is much the best documented: we possess 
the text of seven documents, issued by the Byzantine Patriarchate, which 


1. P.E.D. Riant, Etudes sur Uhistoire de U'Eglise de Bethléem, 1 (Genoa, 1889), p. 11, 
note 2 ; II, ed. Ch. Kohler (Paris, 1896), pp. 79-81. 

2. Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, ed. F. 
(Vienna, 1862), p. 278 [cited hereafter as MM). 

3. J. Darrouzis, Le registre synodal du patriarcat byzantin au XIV* siécle. Etude 
paléographique et diplomatique (Paris, 1971), p. 125, note 34. 
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Michael carried with him, and an eighth (a letter from the Patriarch to 
the Metropolitan Cyprian) is alluded to in one of the extant letters*. 

The most difficult to interpret is the first of the seven printed in the 
Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani®. Entitled Upotpow) té tepwtdre 
dpyerioxézyy ByOdcép and signed by the Patriarch, this « hortatory letter » 
(xpotpertijpov esx) grants to Michael a number of specific ecclesi- 
astical prerogatives during his impending mission «to Russia (eg rhy 
‘Pestav) », These include the right to perform episcopal functions 
«in our church bereaved of its own pastor (els éxxdAnolav huertépav 
yaesvovexy zo5 itov mowsévoc) ». The identity and location of « our 
church» can be determined in the light of the following considerations. 
In the first place it is hardly possible to imagine that the Patriarch could 
have applied the epithet « widowed » to any diocese under the jurisdiction 
of the Metropolitan Cyprian: for the latter had the right, and indeed 
the duty, to fill himself, without reference to Constantinople, any vacancy 
which occurred on the territory of his metropolitanate: which, at least 
in the view of the Byzantine Patriarchate, covered at the time the whole 
of central and north-western Russia (including Muscovy and the Novgorod 
lands) as well as the Orthodox communities in the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania. The conclusion seems inescapable that the letters patent 
delivered to Michael of Bethlehem applied to the Orthodox metropolitanate 
of Galicia, which was then on Polish territory and owed allegiance to 
Constantinople. Antony, its incumbent, had died in 1391, and no suc- 
cessor eptable to the Byzantine authorities had been appointed. The 
epithet « widowed » could thus appropriately be applied to this church 
by the Byzantine authorities in 1393. Moreover, the term ‘Pootx, used 
in this document to designate Michacl’s mission field, sometimes served 
in the late fourteenth century as an abbreviation of Mixe% ‘Pwotx, an 
expression commonly applied by the Byzantine Patriarchate in this period 
to Galicia®. Even the words éxxdystav huetépav, used by the Patriarch, 
point to Galicia: for a Latin ecclesiastical organisation had recently been 
set up in that country by Pope Gregory XI’, which naturally appeared 
as a rival to the Byzantine metropolitanate. 

There were urgent and compelling reasons for the Patriarch to send 











4. MM, Il, p. 197. 
5. Ibid., pp. 171-172. 
6, Sce A.V. SoLovity, Le nom byzantin de la Russie (The Hague, 1957), pp. 20-23. 
7. See K. VOLKER, Kirchengeschichte Polens (Berlin and Leipzig, 1930), p. 73; A.M. 
AMMANN, Abriss der ostslawischen Kirchengeschichte (Vienna, 1950), pp. 107-108. 
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a personal envoy to Galicia. It is probable that news had reached the 
Patriarchate by the summer of 1391 that King Jagiello of Poland was 
only waiting for the death of Metropolitan Antony to appoint a candidate 
of his own to the Orthodox see of Galicia. It was doubtless in order to 
forestall this eventuality that the Patriarch Antony IV in August 1391 
gave the monk-priest Symeon the prospective right to administer the 
church of Galicia after the death of Metropolitan Antony, until a canon- 
ically consecrated bishop was appointed to succeed him by the Byzantine 
authorities*, The latter were clearly anxious not to be outmancuvred 
by the Polish king, and to retain control over the metropolitanate of 
Galicia. Symeon was hastily pardoned for having, it seems innocently, 
accepted a bishopric from the bogus Patriarch Paul Tagaris®; and, as an 
extra precaution, the Patriarch Antony decreed that if Symeon were to 
die before a legitimate metropolitan of Galicia was appointed, two 
Rumanian noblemen, the voivode Balica and his brother Dragu, who 
owned a stauropegiac monastery in Maramures (in northern Transylvania), 
would have the right to appoint Symeon’s successor as exarch of the 
Galician Church!®, 

The Patriarch’s anxieties were well founded. No sooner had the Metro- 
politan Antony died (in 1391) than King JagicHo resolved to fill the 
Galician see without waiting for the Patriarch's approval. His choice fell 
upon John, Bishop of Lutsk, a town in Lithuania under Cyprian’s juris- 
diction, This blatantly uncanonical act caused Cyprian to protest to 
Constantinople. Jagictlo countered this move by sending John to Byzan- 
tium, requesting the Patriarch to consecrate him metropolitan of Galicia. 
The Patriarch, unwilling to be rushed, decided to hold an inquiry. John, 
feeling no doubt that his case was a weak one, hurriedly left Constantinople. 
On being invited to return to appear before a synod, he declined on the 
grounds that the Galician chureh had been given him by the Polish king, 
its secular sovereign, and that he had also secured the Patriarch’s « blessing » 
for his new appointment. The first of these statements was true; the 
second, outrageously disingenuous: for by the term « blessing » (ebdoytav ) 











8. MM, IL, pp. 157-158. 

9. On this colourful character see D.M, NicoL, The Confessions of a bogus Patriarch : 
Paul Tagaris Palaiologos, Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem and Catholic Patriarch of 
Constantinople in the fourteenth century, « Journal of Ecclesiastical History », XXI 
(1970), pp. 289-299. Reprinted in the same author's Byzantium: its ecclesiastical history 
and relations with the western world (London, 1972). 

10. MA, IL, pp. 156-157; cf. N. IorGA, Histoire des Roumains et de la Romanité 
orientale, IML (Bucparest, 1937), pp. 245-260, 
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John, who seems to have been something of a humorist, could mean no 
more than the customary greeting extended to all Orthodox visitors to the 
Patriarchate. 

We learn these facts from another letter entrusted to Michael of 
Bethlehem by the Patriarch Antony, and dated October 1393. It is 
addressed to John’s immediate superior, the Metropolitan Cyprian. 
Cyprian, the Patriarch commands, is to depose the ambitious and insub- 
ordinate bishop, and to appoint another incumbent to the see of Lutsk! 1, 

We may hence conclude that in all probability one of the duties assigned 
to Archbishop Michael in 1393 was to travel to Ge , in order to persuade 
King Jagicllo to withdraw his support from John of Lutsk and to accept 
a metropolitan appointed by the Patriarchate. 

We can be reasonably sure that Michael did go to Galicia during his 
first embassy. For in a document issued by the Patriarchate in 1397 on 
the occasion of his mission «to Russia (cls thy ‘Pestay) » it is stated 
that he is going to that country for the second time (<5 Sebrep0v) ; and 
his duties are there stated to include that of restoring order in the church 
of Galicia'?. However, he clearly failed to persuade the Polish king : 
for the deposed John of Lutsk was in January 1397 still solidly entrenched 
in the metropolitan see of Galicia'?, 

Two other Patriarchal letters, entrusted to Mi 
1393, were addressed to the bishop, the city officials, and the clergy and 
people of Novgorod'*. ‘This merchant republic, which owned extensive 
lands in the north of Russia, owed a tenuous allegiance to the Grand 
Prince of Moscow but was still to all intents and Purposes a sovereign 
State. Novgorod’s periodic conflicts with the Muscovite church were a 
thorn in the flesh of the Byzantine Patriarchate. In the Jast two decades 
of the fourteenth century the main issue involved the judicial rights of the 
Muscovite metropolitan over the church of Novgorod. The metropolitan 
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11. MM, TI, pp. 180-181. 

12. fbid., p. 278. 

13. Ibid., p. 281. 

14. Ibid., pp. 177-180, 181-187. The editors of the Acta Patriarchatus Constantino- 
Ppolitani, following the arrangement of the folios in the manuscript, printed the two 
letters in the wrong chronological sequence. The correct order was restored by A.S. 
Pavlov, the Russian translator of these letters, who pointed out that the undated letter 
printed first in the Acta must have been written after the other one, which is dated 
September 1393, for it mentions an ambassador from Novgorod, who arrived in Con- 
stantinople after the September letter had been drafted: Pamyatiki drevnte-ri skogo 
Kanonicheskogo prava: Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, VU (St Petersburg, 1880), 
appendices, cols. 253-254. fea 0 
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claimed the double prerogative of summoning Novgorodian clerics for 
trial in Moscow, and of visiting the city for one month at a time to collect 
judicial fees and taxes. Novgorod was one of the wealthiest of Russian 
towns, and these revenues must have been considerable. In 1385 the 
clergy and citizens rejected both the judicial prerogatives claimed by the 
metropolitan. Cyprian, on his appointment to the Muscovite see in 1390, 
inherited this conflict with Novgorod. An admonitory letter, written at 
his request by the Patriarch Antony to the Novgorodians, had no effect'’. 
In 1391 Cyprian visited Novgorod, was received with honour, but was 
unable to persuade the citizens to recognize his judicial rights. He then 
excommunicated the Novgorodians and sent a written complaint about 
them to Constantinople. 

The Patriarch took the Novgorodian crisis very seriously. The « apo- 
yy »'® of this powerful and wealthy land threatened to deprive Byzantium 
of its most reliable outpost in north-west Russia; the increasingly pro- 
Polish orientation of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, which bordered on 
Noygorod’s dominions, made it imperative to resist the advance of Roman 
Catholicism in this area, The Noygorodians, not to be outdone by their 
metropolitan’s punitive action, sent an embassy to Constantinople in 1393, 
reiterating, in stark terms, their demand for judicial immunity from Moscow. 
Inspired no doubt by earlier attempts of the Lithuanian rulers to blackmail 
the Byzantines by the threat of going over to the Roman Church, they 
now threatened, if their demands were not met, «to become Latins ».'7 
The defection of the church of Novgorod would have deprived the Patri- 
archate of an important source of revenue. In the second half of the 
fourteenth century contributions from Russia, in money and kind, were 
of great value to the bankrupt Empire, and a major portion of the funds 
collected in Russia by Byzantine agents could be expected to come from 
Novgorod! *. 

These diplomatic and financial preoccupations, as well as evidence that 
the conflict between Moscow and Novgorod was beginning to assume 















15. MM, II, 182; Sofiiskaya Pervaya Letopis’: Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, 
V (St Petersburg, 1851), p. 244; Voskresenskaya Letopis’, Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh 
Letopisey, VAI (St Petersburg, 1859), pp. 60-61. On Cyprian’s conflict with Novgorod 
see A.E. Presnyakov, Obrazovanie velikorusskogo gosudarstva (Petrograd, 1918), pp. 
366-370; E. Gotusinsky, Istoriya russkoy tserkvi, I, 1 (Moscow, 1900), pp. 306-319; 
A. Kartasney. Ocherki po istorii russkoy tserkvi, 1 (Paris, 1959), pp. 333-335. 

16. MM, II, p 188. 

17. Ibid., p. 178. 

18. See F. TemNovsky, Izuchenie vizantiiskoy istorii i ee tendentsioznoe prilozhenie 
vy drevney Rusi, Wi (Kiev, 1876), pp. 15-16. 
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ugly features'®, may explain the fact that Michael of Bethlehem was 
accompanied on his mission by a high imperial official. This was Alexios 
Aaron, an oikeios of the ruling emperor, Manuel II. In late Byzantine 
society the oikeioi were influential officials, serving usually the emperor, 
and often entrusted with important and confidential missions?°. Michael 
and Alexios had been chosen to lead the embassy of 1393 jointly by the 
Emperor and the Patriarch?'. Their task was to bring the Novgorodians 
to their senses by expounding the arguments contained in the letters of 
both. The imperial letters, which were no doubt entrusted to Alexios 
Aaron, are not extant??. As for the patriarchal missives, their tone is 
solemn and severe. Canon law is cited as a warning of the spiritual dangers 
incurred by those who, disobeying their bishop, fall into schism?3. The 
excommunications against the clergy and people of Novgorod have, they 
are informed, been endorsed by the patriarchal synod?*. The Novgo- 
rodians are warned that it would be a waste of their time to offer bribes 
to the patriarchate in the hope of having them lifted?*. And the Patriarch 
solemnly declares to the «incorrigible» people of Novgorod (aod 
&5top0er70v) that he writes to them in his capacity as « universal judge 
of the world » (6 xxDorwxb¢ tis olxovpéyng uprrhs)?°. 

Novgorod’s insubordination is mentioned again in another of Patriarch 
Antony’s letters, entrusted to Michael of Bethlehem in 1393. It is addressed 
to the Grand Prince of Moscow, Basil I, and is well known for its eloquent 
exposition of the Byzantine doctrine of the emperor’s oecumenical author- 
ity?’, In it the Patriarch administers two severe rebukes to the Muscovite 





19. In 1393 war broke out between Muscovy and Novgorod. See L.V. CHEREPNIN, 
Obrazovanie russkogo tsentralizovannogo gosudarstva v XIV-XV yekakh (Moscow, 1960), 
p. 696. ‘The Patriarch Antony was aware of this: MM, II, p. 180. 

20. On the olzeio: in late Byzantine socisty, see J. VERPEAUX, Les ‘oikeivi’. Notes 
Whistoire institutiomelle et sociale, in « Revue des Etudes Byzantines», XXIII (1965), 
pp. 89-99; G. Wetss, Joannes Kantakuzenos — Aristokrat, Staatsmann, Kaiser und 
Ménch — in der Gesellschaftsentwicklung von Byzanz im 14. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 
1969), pp. 143-145 and passim; Lj. Maxstnovié, Vizantijska provincijska uprava u doba 
Paleologa (Belgrade, 1972), pp. 14-15, 18-19, 33, 35, 117. 

21. MM, Il, p. 186. 

22. They are alluded to in MM, IT, p. 195. 

23. MM, II, pp. 182-185. 

24. Ibid., p. 178. 

25. Ibid., p. 187. 

26. Ibid., pp. 184, 187. 

27. Ibid., pp. 188-192. There are abridged English translations of the letter in 
E, Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford, 1957), pp. 194-196, and 
in J.W. Barxer, Manuel I Palaeologus (1391-1425): A Study in Late Byzantine States- 
manship (New Brunswick, N.J., 1969), pp. 105-110. 
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ruler, The first amounts to the charge that Basil has been showing 
disrespect to the Patriarch and to his envoys?®. The indictment, unfortu- 
nately, is couched in vague language; but, if viewed in conjunction with the 
crisis in Novgorod’s relations with Byzantium, it suggests that in 1393 the 
Byzantine authorities were aware of the danger that the entire Russian 
Church might sever relations with Constantinople and lapse into schism??. 

The situation was equally grave on the political front. In the second, 
and more frequently quoted, half of Antony’s letter the Russian ruler is 
taken to task for disparaging the emperor, removing his name from the 
commemorative diptychs of the Russian Church, and declaring: « We 
have the church, but not the emperor»*°. The Patriarch’s rebuttal of 
this expression of Muscovite nationalism, and the eloquence with which 
he supports his contention that «it is not possible for Christians to have 
the church and not to have the emperor», have aroused much admiring 
comment among historians of the later Empire?!. 

Antony’s letter to Basil I mentions no Byzantine envoys to Russia; 
but after J. Darrouzés’ careful study of the manuscript*? there can be 
no doubt that it was written in 1393"? and that it was entrusted to Michael 
of Bethlehem and Alexios Aaron. It is clear that the two ambassadors 
were assigned a mission, at once religious and political, of considerable 
importance and delicacy. ‘To persuade the powerful Muscovite monarch, 
who had hardened his heart against Byzantium, to continue to recognize 
the authority of the Byzantine patriarchate and the emperor’s supranational 
suzerainty, required diplomatic ability of a high order as well as real courage. 
The Byzantine envoys must haye been well informed about the « contempt » 
expressed, on the Patriarch’s showing, by the Muscovite authorities for 
his previous legates to Russia’*, 








28. MM, IT, pp. 189-190. 

29. In the event neither Muscovy nor Novgorod severed their canonical links with 
the patriarchate. The Novgorodians, however, remained adamant in their refusal 
to acknowledge the judicial rights of the Muscovite metropolitan. The Byzantine 
embassy to Novgorod is mentioned, though in a manifestly censored form, in a fifteenth- 
century Novgorod chronicle, s.a, 1394: « Michael, the bishop of Bethlehem, came from 
Constantinople, from the Patriarch Antony, and he brought to Novgorod two letters, 
with edification for Christians»: Novgorodskaya Pervaya Letopis’, ed. A.N. NASONOV 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), p. 387. 

30. MM, II, p. 190. 

31. See G. Os:Rocorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968), pp. 553-554; 
J.W. Barker, Manuel 11 Palaeologus, pp. 105-110. 

32. J. Darrouzis, Le registre synodal, p. 125, note 34. 

33. As J.W Harker has rightly argued (op. cit., pp. 109-110, note 31). 

34, MM, MI, p. 189. 
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It seems that our intrepid ambassadors were at least partly successful 
in their double assignment. Certainly the danger of an ecclesiastical 
schism between Constantinople and Moscow, if it ever existed, was averted 
in 1393. As for the emperor’s name, it was soon restored to the diptychs 
of the Russian Church: for in a letter written between 1395 and 1406 by 
Metropolitan Cyprian to the clergy of Pskov he states that the emperor 
is commemorated liturgically in the churches of Moscow**. We cannot, 
however, be sure whether Michael and Alexios, or the Metropolitan Cyprian, 
were primarily responsible for bringing about this reconciliation. 

The names of Michael and Alexios figure again in the next letter of the 
series, addressed to Evfrosiny, archbishop of Suzdal’?®, It concerns a 
complicated dispute between the archbishop and the Metropolitan Cyprian 
over two Russian towns, Nizhny Novgorod and Gorodets. The envoys 
have instructions to conduct a full-scale inquiry, and are given powers 
of arbitration and judgement; while the archbishop is invited to cooperate 
fully with them and to supply them with the relevant documentation. 

The last letter in the series is, for the student of Byzantine diplomazy, 
the most interesting. Dated 29 October 1393, it is written in the form 
of a directive (S7or)zeo1¢) from Patriarch Antony to Michael and Alexios, 
with detailed instructions on how they should conduct themselves during 
their mission to Russia*’, These written directives were intended to 
supplement the oral briefing they had already received from the emperor 
and the patriarch; and they were to regard themselves as envoys of both. 
These rules of conduct were defined as follows: 


« We.. command you that above all you should have spiritual unity and 
concord, as we have united you, and should preserve peace and love among 
yourselves, as we have many times (7oAA&x«1¢) enjoined you to do: for neither 
you, Archbishop, must ever say that you have been chosen by me, the Patriarch, 
or that you have a private letter (yeéupa tSiov) from me, or simply an 
oral message (7 xd Aéyov éxAéi¢) of which Aaron is unaware; nor must 
you, Aaron, say that you have been chosen and sent by my august and holy 
emperor, and that you have from him some private command, of which the 
archbishop of Bethlehem is unaware. We together, the holy emperor and I, 
have jointly chosen you, and all that we had to say by letter and by word of 
mouth we have transmitted to you both, so that neither of you has anything 
private and secret, but everything is now held by you in common and openly». 


35. Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, VI (St Petersburg, 1880), col. 239. 
36. MM, II, pp. 192-194, 
37. MM, II, pp. 194-197. 
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The two envoys are further instructed to keep together the letters which 
they have been given, and upon their arrival in Moscow to hand over 
jointly (of 360) to the metropolitan and to the grand prince the letters 
addressed to them. « And whenever you see them, whether for the business 
for which you have been sent, or simply for a friendly talk in your capacity 
as envoys, either on your own initiative or by joint or separate invitation 
from the metropolitan and the grand prince, speak to them together; but 
let neither of you, under any pretext, see the grand prince or the metropol- 
itan alone », 

The letter then goes on to brief the ambassadors with regard to Novgorod 
and to the claims of the archbishop of Suzdal’. In Novgorod, before 
handing over to the city authorities the letters from the emperor?® and the 
patriarch, they were to address the town assembly (4 obvazic = veche). 
If the Novgorodians were able, as they claimed to be, to produce im- 
perial chrysobulla and patriarchal sigillia in support of their cause, the 
ambassadors were to make word-for-word copies of these documents 
(td toa todreoy adtodséet) and bring them back to Constantinople. The 
same procedure was to be adopted over the claims of the archbishop of 
Suzdal’. The letter ends with a cryptic reference to a (non extant) letter 
which, the patriarch states, he is writing to the Metropolitan Cyprian, to 
remind him of his duties towards the emperor; and the envoys are urged 
to continue the good work by persuading Cyprian «to repay the holy 
emperor the debt he owes him for the favours (725 ehepyeatas) he has 
received [from the emperor] previously and now», 

The instructions issued by the Patriarch Antony to Michael of Bethlehem 
and Alexios Aaron are clearly of great interest to the student of Byzantine 
foreign policy. It is surprising that they have, so far, been largely ignored 
by historians?°, Byzantine embassies often enough included ecclesiastical 
and secular officials. It seems likely, however, that this professional 
dualism at times diminished the embassies* efficiency and laid them open 
to certain dangers. The patriarch’s admonition to Michael and Alexios 
suggests that there had been cases when the secular and the clerical envoy 





38. These Bacuxd yedujnta carried to Russia by Michael and Alexios cm, 
II, p. 195) are not extant. 

29. The Soviet scholar LLP. Mepvevev has drawn attention to the importance of 
this patriarchal Sxowiraaus ; his main interest, however, is centered on the evidence 
which this document provides on contemporary Byzantine diplomatic: Reviziya vizan- 
Hkikh dokumentov na Rust v kontse XIV v., in « Vspomogatelnye istoricheckic 
“ipliny » [Akademiya Nauk SSSR, Otdelenie istorii, Arkheograficheskaya Komissiya, 
Leningradskoe otdelenie], VII (1976), Pp. 289-297. 
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of Byzantium had each received secret instructions which he had failed 
to divulge to his colleague. Each could presumably hope thereby to 
enhance his standing: the imperial ambassador could boast of being the 
bearer of confidential political messages; while the patriarch’s representative, 
at least in the late Middle Ages, might expect to enjoy a greater prestige 
in the courts of eastern Europe than his secular colleague. Such divisive 
behaviour would scarcely have facilitated the negotiations; and the Russians 
in 1393 may well have been tempted to play off against each other the 
archbishop of Bethlehem and the emperor's oikeios, Had not the 
Muscovite ruler recently declared: « we have the church, but not the 
emperor»? No wonder that the Patriarch Antony felt obliged to warn 
the Byzantine envoys to avoid compromising situations in which the one 
could be played off against the other. This, no doubt, was particularly 
important when they were faced with the task of persuading Basil I to 
restore in churches of his realm the practice of commemorating the 
emperor's name*®, 

Another curious feature of this letter is the patriarch’s repeated injunction 
to his envoys to make accurate copies of all official Byzantine documents 
produced by the Russians, and to bring them back to Constantinople. 
One might have expected such copies to be available in the imperial or 
patriarchal chancelleries. It seems, however, that in this period, whether 
out of carelessness or because of lack of funds, copies of such documents 
were not always made at the time of composition*'. Sometimes no 
doubt, when copies were available in Constantinople, it was thought 
desirable to check the accuracy or the genuineness of the documents 
produced by the Russians in support of their claims*?, 

The mission of Michacl of Bethlehem and Alexios Aaron to Muscovy, 
Novgorod and Galicia*? in 1393 was clearly of great ecclesiastical and 





40. Presumably Michael and Alexios were also given oral instructions urging them 
to persuade the Metropolitan Cyprian to stand firm in defence of the emperor's oecumen- 
ical author This seems to be implied in the written instructions they were given 
to urge Cyprian to repay the debt of gratitude he owed to the emperor: MM, II, p. 197. 

41. See E. Gertanp, Das byzantinische Registerwesen, in « Archiv fiir Urkunden- 
forschung», XIII (1935), pp. 38; J. Darrouzis, Recherches sur les bpplurm de 
VEglise byzantine (Paris, 1970), p. 463; 1.P. Mevenry, op. cit, pp. 294-297. 

42. MEDvEDEY, op. cit. pp. 296-297. 

43. There is no direct evidence that Alexios accompanied Michael to Galicia. It 
seems improbable, however, that the two leaders would have Parted company before 
the mission was completed; and the presence of an experienced imperial official would 
have been helpful to the archbishop of Bethlehem during his negotiations in Galicia 
with King Jagiello of Poland. 
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political importance. As far as we can judge from the somewhat inadequate 
evidence, it miscarried in Galicia, partially failed in Novgorod, but was 
successful in Muscovy. The eight patriarchal letters which the two envoys 
carried with them are striking evidence of the range of activity of the 
Byzantine Church in the closing years of the fourteenth century. When 
added to the imperial missives with which they were also entrusted (and 
which are not extant) they must have formed an impressive portfolio. 


If. THE EMBASSY OF 1397 


On his second embassy to eastern Europe Michael of Bethlehem was 
sent to Moldavia and Gali It is possible, though by no means certain, 
that he went to Moscow as well**. We do not know whether this time 
he was accompanied by a secular colleague; but in view of the important 
political aspect of his mission it seems likely that an imperial official of 
high standing was, as in 1393, attached to Michael’s embassy. 

We possess the text of three letters entrusted to Michael by the Patriarch 
Antony in 1397. The first one has the superscription « Injunction 
(évtaayx) given to the Archbishop of Bethlehem, departing to Russia 
for the second time »**. The area of his mission is defined as « Mavro- 
vlachia», and Galicia. The term ‘MavpoPdayia’, at the turn of the 
fourteenth century, was commonly used to denote Moldavia*®. The 
situation of the Orthodox Church of Moldavia in 1397 was a tangled 





44. One of the letters entrusted to Michael by the Patriarch in 1397 is addressed to 
Metropolitan Cyprian. It is clear from the wording that the two were expected to 
meet (MM, I, p. 284). ‘The natural venue for such a meeting was Moscow, Cyprian’s 
place of residence. It is possible, however, that the meeting took place in Lithuania 
or Poland. We know from Russian chronicles that Cyprian visited his Lithuanian 
dioceses sometime between 1396 and 1398. The date varies in different chronicles: 
1396: Voskresenskaya Letopis’, Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, VILL (St Petersburg, 
1859), p. 69; 1397: Nikonovskaya Letopis’, ibid., XI (Moscow, 1965), p. 166; 1398: 
M.D. PristiKov, Troitskaya Letopis’ (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), p. 449. The correct 
date is presumably 1396, since in January 1397 the Patriarch Antony wrote both to 
Cyprian and to Jagiello in reply to their joint proposal for a church council, no doubt 
made after a personal meeting: see below, p. 313. 

45. MM, Il, p. 278. 

46. See MM, II, pp. 223, 241, 257, 278, 519. Alternative synonyms were ‘Peooofhayla 
(MM, II, pp. 241-245, 494) and, by the early fifteenth century, MorSoBAayla (MM, 
IL, pp. 528-533). See E. StAnescu, L’unité du territoire roumain d la lumiére des mentions 
extérieures. Le nom de ‘Valachie’ et ses sens, in «Revue Roumaine d’Histoire», VII 
(1968), pp. 886-387; 1wEm, Byzance et les pays roumains aux IX*-XV° sidcles, in « Actes 
du XIV® Congres International des Etudes Byzantines », I (Bucharest, 1974), pp. 419-420. 
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and unhappy one. For the past ten years Moldavia had been under 
Polish suzerainty*’. The Moldavian rulers wished to see their church 
governed by primates of local Rumanian origin. The Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, to which the Moldavian church was subordinated, was 
equally determined to nominate its own candidates — preferably Byzantine 
clerics — and, in general, to resist the tendencies of local rulers to propose 
their own candidates for high ecclesiastical offices**. Matters came to a 
head in the 1390s. Probably shortly before his death in 1391, Antony, 
metropolitan of Galicia, without recourse to his ecclesiastical superior, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, consecrated two bishops, Joseph and 
Meletios, for the Moldavian church*®, This act, undoubtedly carried 
out at the request of the Moldavian ruler Peter I Musat (c. 1376-92), was 
the cause of an acute conflict between Constantinople and Suceava, which 
continued for some ten years. A brief and abortive visit to Moldavia 
by Theodosius, envoy of the Patriarch®®, was followed by the appointment 
(probably in 1394) by the Byzantines of the Greek Jeremiah as metropolitan 
of Moldavia*!. The Moldavian authorities refused to accept him, and 
expelled him from the country. Jeremiah then excommunicated Bishops 
Joseph and Meletios and the entire Moldavian nation, including the dead. 
This excommunication was confirmed by the Patriarch of Constantinople5?. 
In 1395 an attempt to mend the breach was made by the Moldavian ruler 
Stephen I (1394-9). He sent the Moldavian archpriest Peter to Constan- 
tinople with the request that the two bishops be confirmed in office, and 
the excommunications lifted. This the Patriarch Antony refused to do. 
He did, however, show some willingness to compromise: he appointed 
Peter as his exarch in Moldavia, with wide administrative powers, and 
in a letter to Stephen I expressed his willingness in principle to appoint 


47. See A.D. XENoPOL, Histoire des Roumains, 1 (Paris, 1896), p. 214; N. Torca, 
Histoire des Roumains, 11, p, 312; §. Pascu aND orHers, Istoria Medie a Roméniei, 
I (Bucharest, 1966), pp. 159-61. 

48. The grounds for the struggle between the Patriarchate and local authorities over 
the right to nominate candidates for such offices are discussed in D. OBOLENSKY, Byzan- 
tium, Kiev and Moscow: A Study in Ecclesiastical Relations, in « D.O.P.», XI (1957), 
pp. 40-42; reprinted in the same author’s Byzantium and the Slavs: collected studies 
(London, 1971). 

49. In a patriarchal document of 1401 we are told that Metropolitan Antony conse- 
crated Joseph as éricxonos ModSoBaylac (MM, II, p. 531). Meletios is mentioned 
as Joseph’s colleague as early as 1395 (ibid, p. 244), and it is natural to assume that 
both bishops were consecrated by Antony. 

50. MM, II, p. 531. 

51. Ibid., pp. 528-532. 

52. Ibid. 
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Peter metropolitan of Moldavia and to lift the excommunications, provided 
that the two « pseudo-bishops », whom he described as « thieves, adulterers 
and robbers», were removed from office**, This proved unacceptable 
to Stephen, unwilling to Part at least with Bishop Joseph, who was his 
relative’*, The schism remained unhealed; nor did the dispatch to 
Moldavia, in the autumn of 1395, of the metropolitan of Mytilene, with 
an imperial, as well as a Patriarchal, commission, appear to help matters**. 

It was at this point that the Patriarch Antony decided to send Michael 
of Bethlehem to Moldavia as his exarch. His instructions were to persuade 
the local authorities to expel the uncanonical clerics from the country 
and to restore communion between the Moldavian Church and the 
Patriarchate*®. We know from a letter written in 1401 to the Patriarch 
by the Moldavian ruler that Michael did go to Moldavia, where he made 
himself unpopular by what seems to have been a high-handed demand 
that the Metropolitan Jeremiah (who had laid the country under an interdict 
in 1394) be acknowledged as the local primate*’. His mission to Moldavia 
was unsuccessful, and it was not until 1401, under a new Moldavian tuler, 
Alexander the Good, and a new ecumenical patriarch, Matthew I, that 
the lengthy conflict between Suceava and Constantinople was ended by 
the Patriarch’s decision, Subject to certain, mainly formal, conditions, to 
recognize the controversial bishop Joseph as metropolitan of Moldavia*®. 

Michael's duties in Galicia were to negotiate with its sovereign, King 
Jagiello of Poland. These duties, some ecclesiastical, others political, 
are defined in a letter from the Patriarch Antony to Jagictlo, dated January 


53. Ibid., pp. 243-244, 

54. Ibid., p. 529. 

55. Ibid., pp. 256-257. N. TorGa (Histoire des Roumains, Il, P. 374) mistakenly 
states that both the metropolitan of Mytilene and Michael of Bethlehem lifted the 
excommunications against the Moldavians and recognized Joseph's canonical status. 
Two documents issued by the Patriarch Matthew T make it clear that these two events 
occurred only in 1401: MM, II, PP. 528-533. 

56. MM, II, pp. 278-280. 

57. This at least is my reading of the words of the Moldavian ruler Alexander 
the Good, cited by the Patriarch in his reply to him: mddv WPOev & ByOiedp, vat 
Ollog Oéet xavanartet thy hudv Sodnolav, xad Boxer, su tyouev éxtoxonov, vai tustc 
odx Exouev : MM, II, p. 531. The resentment discernible in this judgement suggests 
that Michael had been less than adro in his dealings with the Moldavian government. 

58. MM, II, pp. $28-533. Cf. Arseny, Bishop of Pskov, Issledovaniya i monografit 
po istorii Moldavskoy Tserkvi (St Petersburg, 1904), pp. 20-25. The acceptance by the 
Byzantine authorities of a Primate of local origin, and one who had been consistently 
opposed by the Patriarchate, was a signal triumph for the Moldavian ruler. It is probable 
that the Wallachian ruler Mircea the Old acted as mediator between the courts of 
Suceava and Byzantiam. See Tora, op. cit., Ill, p. 375. 
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1397°°. The ecclesiastical mission was concerned with the metropoli- 
tanate of Galicia. The egregious John of Lutsk was still in uncanonical 
occupation of this see, under Jagielfo’s protection. Antony, so irrecon- 
cilably opposed to this ambitious prelate in 1393, now showed a willingness 
to compromise. He agreed to recognize John as metropolitan of Galicia, 
provided he obtained pardon and absolution from his immediate superior 
as bishop of Lutsk, the Metropolitan Cyprian. Otherwise, the Patriarch 
stated, he would be prepared to accept another candidate put forward 
by the Polish king: the archbishop of Bethlehem (who presumably was to 
vet the candidate) would then bring him to Constantinople for consecra- 
tion. If the king were unable to produce a suitable candidate, the Patriarch 
undertook to find a Greek one acceptable to Jagictlo. The outcome of 
these proposals is unknown: it is certain, however, that by February 1398 
John had still not been accepted as metropolitan of Galicia by the Byzantine 
Patriarchate®°. 

The Patriarch’s letter to Jagietto is in the main concerned with weightier 
and more urgent matters than the tenure of the Galician see. It is a 
reply to a (non-extant) letter from Jagictto, in which the king, jointly 
with Metropolitan Cyprian, proposed the convening of a church council, 
presumably on Lithuanian territory, with the aim of reuniting the Byzantine 
and the Latin churches, The Patriarch had received a similar request 
from Cyprian; and the third letter entrusted to Michael of Bethlehem is 
his reply to the metropolitan of Russia®', The two patriarchal letters are 
similar in content: Antony shows a cautious interest in the project, but 
points out that neither the time nor the place proposed is suitable. 
Byzantium’s military position was indeed at that time precarious: a few 
months earlier (on 25 September 1396) the Christian forces had been 
routed by the Turks at the battle of Nicopolis, and Constantinople had 
been under siege by the Sultan Bayazid since 1394°?, The blockade 
alone made the summoning of such a council impossible. Only let the 
kings of Hungary and Poland organize another crusade against the Turks: 


59. MM, II, pp. 280-282. 

60. On that date the indefatigable John of Lutsk wrote to King Jagiello, offering 
him a sum of money (two hundred Russian grivmy) and thirty horses in exchange for 
his recognition as metropolitan of Galicia: Akty, ofmosyashchiesya k istorii Zapadnoy 
Rossii, I (St Petersburg, 1846), no. 12, p. 27. 

61. MM, Il, pp. 282-285. Part of the letter has been translated into English by 
J.W. BARKER, Manuel I Palaeologus, p. 152. 

62. For the dating of this siege, see BARKER, op. cit. pp. 479-481. 
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then, says the Patriarch, a council could be held, for the roads will be 
open. It is with justice that John Barker, commenting on this letter, 
observes: « This passage makes clear that the Byzantines regarded [church] 
union as the cart and aid as the horse, and that they had very strong 
opinions as to which should come first »°*. 

It is clear from the Patriarch’s two letters that Michael’s embassy of 
1397 was entrusted with the negotiations with the king of Poland, whose 
aim was to obtain military relief for the beleaguered Byzantine capital. 
Whether or not a secular diplomat was attached to the embassy, there is 
no doubt that Michael represented not only the patriarch, but also the 
emperor®*. Some of the messages he was carrying were so confidential 
that they were not consigned to writing®*. 

It seems that Michael’s embassy to Poland was no more successful than 
his mission to Moldavia. The Byzantine plans for a Polish-Hungarian 
crusade against the Turks were still-born. Perhaps the only tangible 
outcome of the mission of 1397 was the dispatch to Constantinople of a 
considerable sum of money, collected in Russia and Lithuania in 1397-8°°. 
It was a meagre result. 


Ill. THE EMBASSY OF 1400 





Michael of Bethlehem’s last recorded mission to eastern Europe was 
his embassy to Russia in 1400. We learn of it from a letter written, 
probably early in 1400, by Matthew I, Patriarch of Constantinople, to 
Metropolitan Cyprian®’. Its purpose was to persuade the Russian primate 
to embark on another fund-raising campaign in aid of Constantinople, 
still besieged by Bayazid I. Michael was instructed to cooperate in this 
venture to the limit of his powers. It is apparent from a marginal note 
in the manuscript that at first he alone was appointed to head this mission, 
but at a later stage two high-ranking officials of the Empire, both relatives 





63. Ibid. p. 151. On this project of union see also Golubinsky, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 
337-339; PRESNYAKOV, op. cit., p. 370; O. HALECKI, La Pologne et I’'Empire byzantin, 
in « Byzantion», VII (1932), p. 49; KARTASHEV, op. cit., I, pp. 336-337. 

64. Epyerar obv abtéOr ob Bid Spe=w oobrob, &AAL Bik tho Bourelac cio peyddnc 
Seedyalac, kv 88 xat to Baordtos rod dylou : MM, II, p. 281. 

65. Ibid., pp. 282, 284. 

66. Sec F. DéiGER, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, V (Munich, 
1965), p. 85, no. 3267; D. Osorensky, A Byzantine Grand Embassy to Russia in 1400 
in « Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies », IV (1978), p. 125. 

67. MM, II, pp. 359-361. 
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of the Emperor Manuel II, Constantine Rhales Palaiologos and Theodore 
Palaiologos Kantakouzenos, were added to the embassy’s personnel®*. 
We do not know why the Byzantine authorities decided, at the last minute, 
to reinforce the embassy in this manner. Perhaps, in the light of the 
failures of the 1397 mission, they had come to distrust Michael’s diplomatic 
abilities. The Patriarch’s letter contains a noteworthy statement. In 
furtherance of his fund-raising campaign, the Metropolitan Cyprian was 
to assure his Russian flock that it was more important to contribute money 
for the defence of Constantinople «than to perform works of charity, 
to give alms to the poor, and to redeem prisoners »®®. We do not know 
whether the duty of expounding this remarkable doctrine was entrusted 
to the archbishop of Bethlehem, or whether it was delegated to his two 
secular colleagues. The outcome of this embassy is also unknown. 


Our final verdict on the achievements of Michael of Bethlehem as a 
diplomatist must, it seems, remain a cautious one: we know too little 
about the results of his embassies of 1393, 1397 and 1400. Of his energy, 
courage and devotion to duty there can be no doubt. In an age when 
eastern Christendom was threatened with disaffection and schism, his 
name deserves to be remembered — alongside that of his distinguished 
friend, the Metropolitan Cyprian — for the contribution he made to the 
maintenance of the unity of the Byzantine Commonwealth. The story 
of his missions to Moldavia, Galicia and Russia enlarges our knowledge 
of the ecclesiastical and political history of eastern Europe in the last 
decade of the fourteenth century. And it provides an example of the 
vigour, coolness and resourcefulness displayed by the authorities of the 
Byzantine church and state at a time when the continued existence of the 
Empire seemed to hang in the balance. 


68. D. Onorensky, «A Byzantine Grand Embassy», pp. 126-132. 
69. MM, Il, p. 361. 
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The Varangian-Russian 
Controversy: the First Round 


“Where did the land of Russia have its beginning?” The Russian Primary Chronicle, 
© 1100, 





riptorum de origine Ruthenorum varictas plus obnubilat corum originem quam 
declarat.” Jan Dhugosz, Historia Polonica, AD. 1455-80. 


For more than two hundred years the ‘Varangian question’ has been at the 
heart of every discussion regarding the origins of the medieval Russian state. 
The meaning and derivation of the term Rus’, by which the Eastern Slavs 
called their country in the early Middle Ages, and which Arabic and Byzantine 
authors rendered respectively as Riis and Rhos; the origin of the people who 
bore that name; and the role played in the foundation and early history of the 
Russian state by the Varangians, as the Viking merchants, mercenaries and 
settlers were known in Eastern Europe: these problems have not ceased to 
divide historians and philologists who seck an answer to the question first 
raised at the turn of the eleventh century by onc of the authors of the Ri 
Primary Chronicle: ‘Where did the land of Russia have its beginning?’ 

Two schools of thought have fought over thi ue since the mid- 
cightcenth century. The ‘Normanists’ trace the name Rus’ to a Scandinavian 
root, and hold that it was first used to denote Varangians, before being 
transferred, in a geographical and political sense, to the territory, inhabited 
mainly by Eastern Slavs, over which the Viking overlords of Kiev came to 
tule in the late ninth and tenth centuries. The ‘Normanists’ have thus tended 
to regard the Varangians as the founders of the Russian state. In contrast, the 
“Anti-Normanists’ have usually derived the name Rus’ from a non- 
Scandinavian language, have been reluctant to accept that the people who 
first bore this name were Northmen from Scandinavia, and have argued that 
the Kievan state could not have been born ex nihilo with the advent of the 
Varangians, since the Eastern Slavs had led a socially organised life in this arca 
for centuries before the Viking era. Recently, too, ‘Anti-Normanists’ have 


argued that states are born not of foreign conquest, but of an internal process 
of cacial onde 
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exception to this sociological norm.* 

Today some of the heat has been taken out of the controversy. The gap 
between the two schools has, on several issues, narrowed significantly and 
areas of common ground are beginning to emerge. And yet the age-long 
debate continues: ‘Normanists’ and ‘Anti-Normanists’ remain distinct 
species, recognisable by the importance they attach to this or that piece of 
evidence in the Varangian dossier. They differ in the emphasis they lay on 
social and economic factors, in their interest in linguistic problems, and 
sometimes, it must be admitted, in the extent to which they have allowed 
non-scholarly considerations to cloud their judgments. 

Three principal phases may be distinguished in the history of the Varangian- 
Russian controversy: during the first hundred years the main protagonists 
were historians; in the 1840s they were joined by a powerful linguistic team, 
who subjected the written evidence to minute philological analysis; finally, in 
the present century, the area of debate has shifted to several hitherto peri- 
pheral disciplines, such as archaeology and toponymy. Extraneous factors — 
ethnic prejudice has been the most blatant, political pressure the most in- 
sidious — have at times weighed heavily in the balance. To the student of 
Russian social and political thought these alien pressures are of considerable 
interest: thus the debate between the ‘Normanists’ and the ‘Anti-Normanists’ 
was involved in the cighteenth century with the German and the anti- 
rman partics in the Russian Academy of Sciences, in the nineteenth 
century with the controversy between ‘Westerners’ and Slavophiles, and 
most recently with attempts to make the history of the carly medieval 
Russian state conform to the patterns of Marxist sociology. 

This essay is not primarily concerned with the scholarly issues of the 
Varangian-Russian controversy. Its purpose is to describe and assess. the 
significance of the first public debate between the two rival schools, which 
took place in 1749-50 in St. Petersburg. This opening salvo in what was to 
prove a long-drawn-out battle is, I believe, of general interest to historians 
fora variety of reasons. In the first place, the arguments marshalled on both 
sides were to become staple ammunition in subsequent discussions on the 
origins of the Russian state, and many of them are still used today. Secondly, 
the two scholars whose prolonged debate is the subject of this essay represent 
two contrasting views of the historian’s function: the debate was between a 
professional and dedicated antiquarian, devoted to the meticulous study of 
documents, persuaded that the historian has no other duty save to discover 
the truth, and an amateur with an encyclopaedic knowledge and turn of 
mind, a populariser secking to reach a wide reading public, a strong believer 
in the moral, didactic and patriotic purpose of history. Thirdly, their acri- 
monious battles, fought within the precincts of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, afford us a glimpse of the scholarly world of eightcenth-century 














'The history of the Varangian-Russian controversy is surveyed in the following works: V. 
Moshin, "Varyago-russky vopros’, Slavia, x (1931), 109-36, 343-79, 501-37; I. P. Shaskol’sky, 
Nonmanskaya teoriya v sovremennoy burzhuaznoy nauke (Moscow-Leningrad 1965); K. Rahbek 
Schmidt, “The Varangian problem: A brief history of the controversy’, in Varangian Problems. 
Svando- SI} Sunplem oy Copenhagen 1970), 790. 
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Russia, with its simultaneous reliance on German academics and its desire to 
be freed of their dominance, its newly found vitality and monumental 
quarrels, and its exposure to chauvinism and xenophobia. 

It is time to present the two protagonists: Gerhard Friedrich Miller and 
Mikhail Vasil’yevich Lomonosov. 

Miiller, a native of Westphalia, was one of the group of German scholars 
and scientists who were invited to staff the new Russian Academy in St. 
Petersburg, founded by Peter the Great in 1724, and who, almost until the 
end of the century, dominated the life of that remarkable institution. Thanks 
to the efforts of Christian Wolff and his disciples, the Universities of Halle, 
Marburg and Leipzig became the principal channels for the supply of these 
German-trained scholars to Russia.* It was from Leipzig that Miiller, at the 
age of twenty, arrived in St. Petersburg in 1725, the year of Peter's death. 
After a spell of teaching and administrative work, he was appointed in 1730 
professor of history and member of the Academy. In 1730-1 he travelled on 
official business to Germany, Holland and England, entrusted with the double 
task of recruiting foreign scholars and improving the Academy's image, an 
image tarnished by reports of the constant and unseemly quarrels between 
the academic and administrative staffs. He spent two and a half months in 
England and on 10 December 1730 was clected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

On his return to Russia, Miiller fell foul of his patron, Johann Schumacher, 
the Academy’s all-powerful secretary, known, on account of his attempts to 
browbeat the academicians, as ‘flagellum professorum’. This was the 
beginning, of his troubles. In order to escape from them he accepted an 
invitation to accompany Bering on his second expedition to Kamchatka. The 
rigours of the journey proved too much for him at first: he contracted a 
disease, which he himself diagnosed as hypochondria. He managed, how- 
ever, to reach Yakutsk, and for ten years (1733-43) travelled across Siberia, 
studying mineral resources and local industries, collecting ethnographic, 
historical and geographical material, and examining some twenty archives in 
widely scattered areas. The Siberian expedition was a turning point in Miiller's 
life, It anchored him firmly in his adopted country, gave him a solid training 
in Russian history, and led to the publication of his History of Siberia, the first 
volume of which appeared (in German) in 1750. 

On his return to St. Petersburg Miiller soon found himself at odds with his 
chauvinistic colleagues who suspected him, quite unfairly, of denigrating 
Russia’s past. In 1747, however, his position greatly improved: the president 





20n Miiller see: A. F. Biisching, Beytrige zu der Lebensgeschichte denkwiirdiger Personen, 
insonderheit gelehrter Manner, tn (Halle 1785), 1-160; P. Pekarsky, Istoriya Imperatorskoy Akademii 
Nauk v Peterburge, 1 (St. Petersburg 1870), 308-430; N. L. Rubinshtein, Russkaya istoriografiya 
(Moscow 1941), 99-115; A. G. Mazour, Modem Russian Historiography, second edn (Princeton, 
NJ. 1958), 16-23: H. Rogger, National Consciousness in Eighteenth-Century Russia (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1960), 202-13; S. L. Peshtich, Russkaya istoriografiya XVII veka, tt (Leningrad 1965), 210-31. 

3Sce E. Winer, Halle als Ausgangspunkt der deutschen Russlandkunde im 18. Jahrhundert (Berlin 
1953) (Verdffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Slawistik, no.2); M. Raeff, "Les Slaves, les Allemands 
et les “Lumiércs”’, Canadian Slavic Studies, 1 (1967), 521-51; “The Enlightenment in Russia and 
Russian thought in the Enlightenment’, in J. G. Garrard (ed.), The Eighteenth Century in Russia 
(Oxford 1979), 1-5 
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of the Academy, Count Kiril Razumovsky, appointed him official historio- 
grapher of the Russian state and rector of the college of higher education 
attached to the Academy. On 29 January 1748 Miller renounced his Prussian 
citizenship and became a Russian subject. In due course his German name was 
russianised to the more homely Feodor Ivanovich Miller. He was about to 
face the greatest ordeal of his professional life. 

A public meeting of the Academy had been arranged for 6 September 1749, 
at which Miiller and Lomonosov were to speak. Miiller’s paper, entitled 
Origines gentis et nominis Russorum, was to be read by him in a Russian 
translation, He owed this assignment to Schumacher who, in recommending 
him, had testified, somewhat unkindly, that he possessed ‘quite a good 
Russian pronunciation, a loud voice and a presence of mind bordering on 
impudence’.* For his part, Lomonosov would deliver a panegyric of tne 
Empress Elizabeth, whose name-day it was the day before. He was soon to 
launch a fierce attack on Miiller’s paper: so from the victim we must turn to 
the assailant. 

Michael Lomonosov, on his way to becoming Russia’s leading poet of the 
time, an innovator and law-maker in the fields of grammar, prosody and 
style, and a scientist of European stature, was then, at the age of thirty-eight, 
professor of chemistry in the Academy of Sciences.* The son of a fisherman 
of the White Sea coast, he came to Moscow in 1731 and, spurred on by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, got himself admitted as a student of the 
“Slavo-Graeco-Latin Academy’, an institution of higher education which, 
somewhat incongruously, then specialised mainly in the teaching of Latin. 
Five years later, at the age of twenty-five, he was sent in a group of twelve 
Russian scholars to Germany to complete his education. For three years 
(1736-9) he studied philosophy, physics and chemistry in Marburg under 
Christian Wolff. The master’s high regard for his pupil's ability was equalled 
by the extraordinary indulgence with which he viewed the brawls and wild 
drinking bouts that filled the Russian students’ leisure hours in the quiet 
University town. It speaks for Lomonosov's robust constitution that he was 
able to combine this riotous activity with a great deal of hard work. A further 
period of study at Freiberg in Saxony was followed by one of those rum- 
bustious scrapes which so often enlivened Lomonosov’s life. In a tavern one 
evening he met a Prussian recruiting officer who, observing with satisfaction 
Lomonosov’s size and physical strength, invited him to supper. During the 
meal he sang the praises of a soldier's life, got his guest drunk and persuaded 
him to enlist. Lomonosov woke up next morning to find a red tie round his 
neck — the emblem ofa Prussian royal hussar. A few days later, under cover of 
darkness, he escaped from the fortress in which the recruits were held. He 
scaled two ramparts, swam two moats and found himself in an open field. At 
dawn his flight was observed. Pursued by cannon shot and a company of 
mounted hussars, he out-distanced them all and escaped to the safety of 


*Pekarsky, op. cit., 359. 
* The bibliography on Lomonosov is, of course, abundant. A useful biography in English is B. 
N Menshutkin, Russia's Lomonosov, Chemist, Courtier, Physicist, Poet (Princeton, NJ. 1952). 
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Westphalia which, fortunately for him, was only a few miles away. By 1741, 
none the worse for this escapade, he was back in St, Petersburg. Before long 
he was appointed by the Academy to teach physics, chemistry and poetry. 

The accession in November 1741 of the Empress Elizabeth put an end to 
the ascendancy of the ‘German party’, which had been a marked and un- 
popular feature of the government of the Empress Anne (1730-40). The 
mood of the Academy now began to reflect the prevailing patriotic and 
anti-German feelings, and Lomonosov expressed them with his customary 
vigour. Several simultaneous legal actions were brought against him for 
assault and battery; and when these exploits began to claim victims among 
Russian academicians, the authorities were forced to intervene. Charged 
with discourteous behaviour and with interrupting the Academy's meetings 
by outrageous pranks and general rowdiness, Lomonosov was placed under 
house arrest (1743-4). Finally he was induced to beg forgiveness in the 
following terms, no doubt gleefully devised by his former victims: ‘I declare 
that I truthfully abhor, solemnly recant and would like to consider unsaid 
those abusive words, unreasonable in the highest degree, with which I, being 
drunk, defamed the gentlemen professors on the 26th day of April of the past 
year . . . [ realise the cnormity of my unforgivable misdeed, and promise 
most sincerely to mend my ways.” 

We do not know whether the authorities were more impres: 
Lomonosoy’s repentance or by the thought that his learning and ability made 
him indispensable. ‘The fact is that, once again, he was forgiven. The year 
after he signed his abject recantation he was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry and to full membership of the Academy. 

Such was the formidable opponent who faced Miiller in 1749. Lomonosov, 
whose reputation as a scholar, writer and scientist was rapidly rising, now 
appeared as the chief mouthpiece of the anti-German party in the Academy. 
In one respect only did Miiller enjoy obvious superiority: he was by far the 
better historian. ' ; 

The public meeting at which Miller and Lomonosov were to speak was 
postponed at short notice by the Academy's president, Count Razumovsky. 
Some academicians, it appeared, had taken exception to several passages in 
Miiller’s speech, whose text had been circulated in advance. Lomonosov duly 
delivered on 26 November 1749 his panegyric of the Empress; but Miiller’s 
text, printed both in Latin and in a Russian translation, was sent carly in 
September by the Academy's chancellery to an investigating committee of 
six members. They were to rule on whether it contained ‘anything prejudicial 
to Russia’. One of the committee’s members was Lomonosov. In his separate 
report, dated 16 September 1749, he concluded that Miiller’s speech is ‘most 
unworthy, preposterous and vexatious for Russian listeners, and, in my 
opinion, can in no wise be corrected so as to make it suitable for public 
delivery’.§ Or 27 September the Academy's chancellery ordered all copies of 
the speech, printed and manuscript, to be confiscated and confined to the 
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archives. Miiller wrote to the president complaining that his judges had been 
biased; Razumovsky then ordered the text of the speech to be re-examined at 
a special meeting of the Academy. 

This new examination lasted from 23 October 1749 to 8 March 1750, and 
occupied twenty-nine sessions. At first Miiller spoke in his own defence. 
Lomonosov was the most active advocate for the prosecution. He later 
alleged that the discussions were accompanied by mutual abuse, stopping just 
short of physical violence; Miller, he said, threatened his opponents with his 
stick, and banged it against the conference table. In his second and final report 
to the Academy's chancellery, dated 21 June 1750, Lomonosov restated even 
more starkly his conviction that Miiller’s paper should on no account be 
published, and added that many of his arguments were ‘dangerous’.” The 
issue was scarcely in doubt: Miller was almost completely isolated. On 24 
September 1750 the chancellery ordered that all copies of his paper be 
destroyed, on the ground that it was ‘prejudicial to Russia’, On8 October, by 
the president's command, Miiller was stripped of his rank ofacademician and 
deprived of his chair." 

Along with Lomonosov's two reports to the Academy's chancellery, our 
knowledge of his debate with Miiller comes, in the main, from three sources. 
First there is Miiller’s paper Origines gentis et nominis Russorum. The order to 
destroy all the copies was disregarded. In January 1751 the existence was 
recorded of six manuscript copies, 491 printed Latin copies and 488 printed 
Russian ones.? In 1767 a manuscript copy of the Latin text was sent from St. 
Petersburg by A. L. Schlizer to J. C. Gatterer in Gottingen, who published it 
in his Allgemeine Historische Bibliothek," Secondly there are detailed criticisms 
of Miiller's paper by Lomonosov, the first written between 25 October and 3 
November 1749, the second, composed after 8 March 1750, containing his 
replies to Miiller’s counter-arguments."' Thirdly there is Miiller’s own 
record of the debate, based on the notes he took at the time.” 

Miiller began his paper by refuting a number of current and fallacious 
theories about the origin of the Russian people. He singled out for special 
obloquy the belief that the Russians descend from the Roxolani, a Sarmatian 
tribe which occupied the steppes between the Dnieper and the Don in the 
second century B.C. This was hardly calculated to please Lomonosov who 
believed, wrongly, that the Roxolani were Slavs, that they migrated to the 






























"bid. 79-80. 

*For detailed accounts of the 1749-50 affair, see Pekarsky, op. cit., 359-65; Lomonosov, Polnoe 
Sobranie Sochineny, Vi, 546- 

*Pckarsky, op. cit., 361, n.1; M. M. Gurevich and K. I. Shafranovsky, ‘Ob izdar 
rechi G.-F. Millera “Proiskhozhdenie Russkogo naroda i imeni rossiiskogo 
Issledovaniya i materialy, vi (Moscow 1962), 284-5. 

*Auszug eines Schtcibens aus St. Petersburg vom 2/13 Jun. 1767', in J. C. Gatterer (ed.), 
Allgemeine Historische Bibliothek von Mitgliedern des kiniglichen Instituts der historischen Wissen 
‘Schaften zu Gottingen, v (Halle 1768), 280-340, Lam indebted to Mr J. S. G. Simmons for his help 
in tracing this rare publication in the more arcane recesses of the British Library's catalogue of 
printed books. 

4 Lomonosov, Polnoe Sobranie Sochineny, Vi, 17-80. 

® Milller’s notes, which are still unpublished, were used by S. L. Peshtich in his account of the 
1719 5) affair: Russkaya istoriografiya XVII veka, 1, 222-31 
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shores of the Baltic and that the Russians derived their name from them. 

Miiller then turned to the earliest history of the Slavs. These, he argued, 
were not the indigenous inhabitants of present-day Russia. Following the 
Russian Primary Chronicle, he stated (wrongly) that they were driven out of 
the Danube region by the Romans and (rightly) that they migrated to the 
Dnieper valley and then northward, where they encountered the aboriginal 
Finns. Lomonosov in his reply appealed to the verdict of what a modern 
historian, in a different context, has called ‘ethnic truth’:"* to trace the origins 
of the Slavs no further back than the time of the Roman occupation of the 
Danube valley was to detract from ‘the glory’ of the Russian people; Miller's 
assertion that the Slavs were ‘driven out’ of the Danube region was a 
deplorable example of his penchant for endlessly cataloguing their defeats 
and disasters; while to date the arrival of the Slavs on the Dnieper in the fifth 
century of the Christian era was nothing short of an assault on the authority 
of the Russian church and state. The last statement is supported by two. 
curious arguments: according to the Primary Chronicle, the inhabitants of 
the Dnieper valley were evangelised by St. Andrew the Apostle; to suggest 
that the Slavs were not yet there at the time was to impugn the Russian 
Church's belief in the apostolic origin of its Christianity, and also to show 
disrespect for the memory of Peter the Great who established the Russian 
Imperial Order of St, Andrew. Faced with these red herrings, Miiller pointed 
out that a historical dissertation and a panegyrical speech were two different 
things, that the historian’s first duty is to tell the truth, and that the church 
obliges no one to believe in fables, such as the story of St. Andrew’s preach- 
ing on the Dnieper. Over the question of the retreat of the Slavs from the 
Danube, Lomonosov conceded victory to his opponent in the end, though 
not very gracefully: Miiller, he submitted, could at least have expressed 
himself in more suitable language, by stating, for instance, that they retreated 
‘impelled by love of freedom’. 

From the Slavs Miiller turned to the main theme of his paper, the 
Varangians, whom, following the Primary Chronicle, he identified with the 
Rus’. Here his views owe a considerable debt, which he acknowledges, to 
another German expatriate, Gottlieb Siegried Bayer. A notable philologist, 
Bayer came from Kénigsberg to St. Petersburg in 1725 at the invitation of the 
president of the Russian Academy of Science, L. Blumentrost, and remained 
in Russia until his death in 1738, He is mainly remembered today for his 
treatise De Varagis, published in 1735, in which, in order to ascertain the 
origin of the Russian people, he drew on a variety of Greek, Latin and 
Scandinavian sources, many of which have since figured prominently in the 
“‘Normanist’ arsenal. 

Bayer was no doubt a better scholar than Miiller. Yet Miiller had the 
advantage over his colleague of knowing some Russian, and was thus able — 




















"The theory of the derivation of the name Rus’/Rhos from the Roxolani was recently, and 
unsuccessfully, revived by G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia (New Haven 1943), 97, 129, 147 
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in support of his contention that the Varangians were not Slavs (as 

Lomonosov believed) but Scandinavians —to draw on native sources as well. 

Above all he relied on the Primary Chronicle, which provided him with two 
key arguments: Ryurik, the earliest known ruler of north Russia, was a 

Varangian; and the names of most of the early Russian princes and nobles are 

patently Scandinavian. The second of these points appears to have been 

conceded by Lomonosov. In his use of non-Slav sources Miiller, in the main, 

follows Bayer: the ‘Russian’ names of the Dnieper rapids enumerated in the 
ninth chapter of Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ De administrando imperio are 
Scandinavian; the Frankish Bertinian Annals relate that the people called 
Rhos, sent in 839 by the Byzantine emperor to Louis the Pious, declared that 
they were Swedes; Liutprand of Cremona, in describing his visit to Con- 
stantinople in 968, mentions ‘Rusios quos alio nomine Nordmannos appel- 
amus’; and the Icelandic sagas provide evidence of considerable activity of 
Scandinavians in Russia. One of Miiller’s philological arguments seems to 
have been a new one: he was apparently the first to see a connection between 
the name Rus’ and the Finnish name for Swedes, muotsi. 

Lomonosov's efforts to counter these arguments were not very im- 
pressive. He tried to discredit the authority, and even the scholarly integrity, 
of Bayer; restated his conviction that the Varangians were descended from 
the Roxolani; and, after vainly attempting to demonstrate that the names of 
all the Dnieper rapids were Slavonic, conceded that ‘some’ of the early rulers 
of Russia did have Scandinavian names. One of Lomonosov's arguments, 
however, was persuasive: he was able to show that Miiller’s use of Scandi- 
navian sagas was, at best, uncritical and that the Heimskringla, on which he 
placed so much reliance, contained ‘absurd tales of heroes and wizards’, 


On an overall assessment of this debate there can be no doubt that Miller 
wins on points. '® By banning his paper, the Russian authorities were, perhaps 
inevitably, swayed by expediency and prejudice. To be sure, Miiller’s paper 
was not free from factual errors, several of which Lomonosov was quick to 
point out:'? some no doubt were due to his imperfect knowledge of the 
Russian language. He himself lamented, perhaps with undue modesty, his 
‘balbutientem linguam ct haesitantem in alieno sermone (Russico) vocem’.!* 
He could expose his flank in an unguarded moment," and, at least on one 
occasion, Lomonosov scored a good debating point.” Several times, goaded 


%“E. Winter (ed.), Lomonosov, Schlézer, Pallas. Destsch-Russische Wissenschaftsbezichungen im 
18. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1962) (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte Osteuropas, xi) 56-61, 
awards the first prize to Lomonosov. We differ. ; a 

"Miller made an unfortunate attempt to emend the name of the mythical Slavonic prince 
Gostomysl, and believed quite wrongly that Askold and Dir, the ninth-century Varangians who 
captured Kiev, were one and the same person: Allgemeine Historische Bibliothek, v, 331-3, 337-8. 
Lomonosov took him severely to task for these blunders: Polnoe Sobranie Sochineny, V1, 20, 40, 78. 

™ Allgemeine Historische Bibliothek, v, 284. In his autobiography, written in 1775, Miller states 
that in 1730 he knew virtually no Russian: ‘Opisanie moikh sluzhb’, in G. F. Miller, Istoriya 
Sibiri,1 (Moscow-Leningrad 1937), 148. He must have acquired a reasonably good knowledge of 
the language during the ten years (1733-43) he spent in Siberia. 

See Lomonoso¥, op. cit., 48-50. 
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beyond endurance by his opponent’s methods of arguing, Miller reacted 
angrily. In all fairness, however, it must be admitted that he was under severe 
provocation. Lomonosov had the irritating habit of distorting Miiller’s 
views, in order to ridicule them more easily; and he was not above resorting 
to cheap jibes and ribaldry. 

Particularly unfair was Lomonosov's repeated taunt that Miiller dis- 
paraged native Russian sources, and belittled the great Nestor who was then 
believed to be the sole author of the Primary Chronicle. In fact, though he 
does not always follow him uncritically , Miiller shows high regard for ‘patre 
historiae Russicae, beato Nestore’,?! and on the whole relies on the evidence 
of the Primary Chronicle more than Lomonosov does, Furthermore, in his 
desire to damage his rival, Lomonosov showed a singular lack of scruple. 
Thus, in his first report to the Academy's chancellery, he wamed that 
Miillet’s paper, if published, would because of its unpatriotic content bring 
the Academy into disrepute, and suggested even more insidiously that ‘ifone 
were to accept that Ryurik and his descendants, who ruled over Russia, were 
of Swedish origin’, ‘dangerous conclusions’ might be drawn — an argument 
calculated to impress the authorities ofa country which had been at war with 
Sweden as recently as 1743. Particularly odious, in the same Teport, was 
Lomonosov's feigned astonishment that the author of a work detracting 
from the antiquity of the Russian people should be enjoying their country's 
“great benefits’, a charge that ignored the fact that Miiller had been a Russian 
subject for nearly two years. 

In the last resort, apart from the personal hostility and national antagonism 
between the two men, the conflict between Lomonosov and Miiller was one 
between two different types of mind and two contrasting notions of the 
historian’s task. Lomonosov, for whom this debate marked his début as a 
historian, was an amateur, lacking adequate training in this field. His vocations 
were literature and science, and in both fields he proved to be a genius. His 
historical work, as can be seen in his posthumous history of the Russian 
people ‘from the beginning’ to the middle of the eleventh century, seldom rises 

above the level of simple description and rhetoric. And, as his polemic with 
Miiller demonstrated, he regarded the study of history as having above all a 
didactic and patriotic purpose. His desire to free Russia's cultural life from the 
influence of German scholars was understandable and, within limits, legitimate. 
But his judgment of their work was clouded by chauvinism and warped by 
distrust. The conclusion, to which Miiller’s Paper inescapably led, that 
Russia owed her state to Scandinavian immigrants, was to him intolerable; 
and Miiller’s entire paper consequently became the object of his patriotic wrath. 

Miiller, by contrast, was a thorough-going professional. A. L. Schlézer, 
the greatest of all German pioneers of Russian medieval studies, stayed in 
Miiller’s house in St. Petersburg in the early 1760s, and left a vivid portrait of 
his patron, with whom he was later to quarrel. Miller was then, at the age 
of fifty-six, a tall, good-looking and powerfully built man, hard-working 


#1 Allgemeine Historische Bibliothek, v, 297. 
A. L. Schlézers dffentliches und privat-Leben, von ikon selbst beschricher (Gottingen 1802), 28-41 
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and precise in manner, yet capable of gaiety and sallies of wit. Schlézer was 
impressed by his strong sense of justice and by his devotion to Russia. Yet he 
seemed to him also to be an irascible and opinionated man, embittered by 
strife and possessed of an uncommon knack of making enemies in high 
places. Among his more attractive features were the kindness and generosity 
he showed to numerous young students from Germany who had come to 
seck their fortunes in Russia and who, more often than not, landed penniless 
on Miiller’s doorstep. 

Miiller was no doubt more of a compiler than an original historian. As an 
antiquarian his influence was lasting and beneficial. He was one of the first to 
show Russian historians the importance of subjecting medieval documents to 
a critical examination, thus laying the foundations of a Quellenkritik on which 
Schlézer was later to build. And, as his debate with Lomonosov shows, he 
strongly believed that the historian owes a loyalty that extends beyond the 
interests of his own nation, that for him too ‘patriotism is not enough’. In one 
of his letters he wrote: ‘the duty of the historian is difficult to carry out... He 
must seem to be without a fatherland, without a religion, without a 
sovereign. ** It would be hard to imagine a greater contrast to Lomonosov’s 
view of the historian’s role. It was almost inevitable that the debate between 
the two men over the Varangian-Russian problem came to pose the question 
of the historian’s primary duty and of the purpose of his craft. 


A few words may be said in conclusion about the subsequent fate of our two 
protagonists. Lomonosov's life belongs to the history of Russian literature 
and Russian science. His connection with the Academy, of which he became 
the virtual head in 1760, continued until his death; so did his acrimonious 
quarrels with its members. The range of his scholarly activity was astonish- 
ing. The subjects in which he was actively engaged included chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, the making of mosaics, grammar, poctry and history; 
he played a leading part in the foundation of Moscow University (1755); 
propounded in his works on stylistics a new and more organic relationship 
between Church Slavonic and the spoken vernacular, thus laying the foun- 
dation of modern literary Russian; was primarily responsible for introducing 
the verse-forms which have dominated Russian poctry ever since; and wrote 
odes, sacred and panegyrical, which are still impressive by the clarity of their 
diction and their rhetoric, He died in 1765. 

Miller, too, retained his links with the Academy which had treated him so 
shoddily in 1750. It made amends to him before long. In February 1751 he 
was reinstated as an academician, and given back his chair. In 1754 he became 
the Academy’s secretary, having to correspond, by virtue of his office, with 
foreign scholars and writers. One of them was Voltaire. Miiller had already 
written to him on 14 April 1746, informing him, in his capacity as the senior 
academician, that he had been elected an honorary member of the Russian 
Academy.™ Voltaire wrote back to Miiller on 28 June, gratefully accepting 


™Pekarsky, op. cit., 381. 
* Ibid. 383. 
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the election (which he had privately solicited through the French envoy to St. 
Petersburg), and assuring him that he would have replied sooner ‘si longo et 
gravi morbo non laboravissem’.*> Subsequent correspondence between the 
two men was less happy. In 1757, at the instigation of Ivan Shuvalov, the 
Francophile favourite of the Empress Elizabeth, Voltaire was invited by the 
Russian government to write the history of Peter the Great's reign. The early 
drafts of the Histoire de "Empire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand were sent by 
Voltaire to St. Petersburg, where they were examined by a committee of 
experts, who were also expected to supply him with some of the necessary 
material.* The committee comprised Miiller and Lomonosov. Both sent in 
numerous comments (Miiller is said to have provided about two hundred) 
many of which annoyed Voltaire. In a letter to Shuvalov, dated 1761, he 
complained of the absurd claim made by one of his correspondents (pre- 
sumably Lomonosov) that the history of the Slavs goes back to the Trojan 
War, and protested at the efforts (made no doubt by Miiller) to persuade him 
to adopt the Germanic transliteration of Russian proper names. He was 
particularly incensed by such forms as Woronestsch, Ivanowistch and 
Waciliewistch, which, he rightly concluded, came from the pen of a German. 
‘Je souhaite 4 cet homme,’ he retorted, ‘plus d’esprit, et moins de consonnes.’*7 

Itis pleasant to be able to record that Miiller’s life eventually entered a more 
serene phase. In 1765 he moved to Moscow, where he felt sheltered from the 
squabbles of the Academy and the vexations of Lomonosov. He even basked 
for a while in the favour of Catherine II. He died on 11 October 1783, after 
fifty-eight years spent in the service of his adopted country. 


25Th. Besterman (ed.), Voltaire’s Correspondence, xv (Geneva 1956), 102-3. 

28See E. Shmuclo, Vol'ter iego kniga o Petre Velikom (Voltaire et son oeuvre ‘Histoire del’ Empire de 
Russie sous Pierre je Grand’) (Prague 1929). 

27 Voltaire’s Correspondence, xivi (Geneva 1959), 81-4. 
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NATIONALISM IN EASTERN EUROPE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


READ I5 JANUARY I97I 


THE divergent views held by historians and sociologists as to what 
does and does not constitute nationalism will, I hope, provide me 
with some excuse for not attempting here a general definition of this 
phenomenon, Nor will I presume to adjudicate between the opinions 
of scholars like Hans Kohn who, confining their attention to Western 
Europe, will not hear of nationalism before the rise of modern states 
between the sixteenth and the eighteenth century,’ and of historians 
like G. G. Coulton who, after surveying the policy of the Papacy, the 
life of the Universities, the internal frictions in the monasteries and 
the history of medieval warfare, concluded that nationalism, which 
had been developing in Western Europe since the eleventh century, 
became a basic factor in European politics by the fourteenth. My 
paper is concerned with the medieval history of Eastern Europe: an 
area which I propose to define, by combining a geographical with a 
cultural criterion, as the group of countries which lay within the 
political or cultural orbit of Byzantium, The subject is vast and 
complex, and I can do no more than select a few topics for discussion. 
These I would like to present as arguments in support of three theses. 

Firstly, the belief in the inherent superiority of a particular country 
or state, with one conspicuous exception, did not exist in Eastern 
Europe before the latter part of the fourteenth century, and failed to 
develop strong roots before the mid-fifteenth. The exception, of 
course, is the Byzantine Empire, most of whose citizens regarded the 
political community to which they belonged as immeasurably superior 
to all other states of the earth. But the Byzantine Empire was not a 
national state but a polity which, by virtue of its Roman and Christian 
inheritance, claimed to be universal. Despite the aberrant tendencies 
displayed by a few of its intellectuals in the late Middle Ages, it is not 
to Byzantium that we must look for evidence of nationalism in Eastern 
Europe. 

1H. Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (New York, 1945). 
Coulton, ‘Nationalism in the Middle Ages’, Cambridge Historical 
v (1925), FP. 15-40. 





My second thesis concerns the growth of specific forms of national 
consciousness. In some parts of Eastern Europe it appeared in a 
developed and articulate form quite early: in Russia by the eleventh 
century, in Serbia by the early thirteenth. At times it did not rise 
above the level of crude chauvinism; it was often marked by strong 
patriotic overtones and by an emotional attachment to local customs, 
traditions and languages; but, as I hope to show, the exponents of 
these different forms of national consciousness usually assumed that 
their respective countries owed much of their international status and 
prestige, as well as their cultural achievements, to membership of 
a wider community. If it be legitimate to give the name of ‘national- 
ism’ to these manifestations of group consciousness, we should 
remember that this consciousness was seldom narrow or exclusive 
and was often sublimated by what would be called today an 
“oecumenical’ outlook, 

The roots of this outlook lay in the religious and cultural traditions 
which the medieval countries of Eastern Europe inherited from 
Byzantium. And on this fact rests my third thesis. As we shall see, 
Byzantium’s relations with its northern neighbours were often far 
from amicable. Many wars were fought between the Empire and the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. The religious and cultural patterns which 
Byzantium strove to impose upon its satellites sometimes provoked 
the latter to hostility and violent opposition. It is all the more remark- 
able that, once the initial tensions had been partly resolved, the 
claims of the Byzantine Empire to religious, cultural and even political 
pre-eminence were scarcely ever challenged. There is even evidence 
to suggest that the ruling and educated classes of Eastern Europe sub- 
scribed, tacitly or overtly, to the belief that the emperor in Constanti- 
nople exercised by divine right a measure of authority over the whole 
of Orthodox Christendom. How far this acceptance of the theory of 
the Empire’s universal hegemony tempered the national aspirations of 
the East European countries is a matter of opinion: for on this point 
the evidence is seldom if ever conclusive. But the question at least 
deserves serious consideration: and it is highly germane to the theme 
of this paper. 

There is no doubt that the growth of national consciousness in 
Eastern Europe was closely linked with the rise and consolidation of 
states. This process gathered momentum in the second half of the 
ninth century, when the Bulgarians and the Serbs were converted 
to Byzantine Christianity, and the Eastern Slavs, who also received 
a Byzantine mission in this period, were politically united under the 
overlordship of the ‘Russian’ Vikings from Scandinavia. Too little of 
the early literature of the Balkan Slavs has survived for any clear 
picture to emerge of the first manifestations of this new collective 
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consciousness in Bulgaria and Serbia. Happily we have more abun- 
dant evidence from Russia, where a comparatively rich and sophisti- 
cated literary tradition developed in the eleventh century, under 
strong Byzantine influence but in fairly close contact with Central 
Europe as well. Much of this evidence comes from the Russian Primary 
Chronicle, a composite work written in several] stages in the late 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries. The chronicler, who, as we shall 
see, was capable of taking a broad cosmopolitan view of his country’s 
place in the world, descended at times to downright chauvinism: his 
version of the wars which the Russians waged against Byzantium in 
the tenth century brazenly exaggerates his compatriots’ military 
successes; some of the tales he tells of their diplomatic dealings with 
the Empire, though highly entertaining, show scant regard for 
verisimilitude or even propriety. Several of these stories, which he 
may well have borrowed from some Varangian saga tradition, purport 
to show how the treacherous and cunning Greeks were outwitted by 
the clever Russians: the most outrageous is the account, loaded with 
fictional details, of Princess Olga’s journey to Constantinople in 957, 
on the occasion of her baptism. We are asked to believe that the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, whom we know to have been 
a pillar of domestic respectability, had matrimonial designs on the 
Russian princess, which the latter deftly thwarted by persuading the 
unsuspecting emperor to become her godfather.* Byzantine Christi- 
anity, which his ancestors obtained from Constantinople, commands 
the chronicler’s total devotion; but the personal honesty and political 
motives of Russia’s Christian mentors are highly suspect in his eyes; 
it was he who coined the aphorism: ‘The Greeks have remained 
deceivers to the present day’.* 

It is worth noting that this personal distrust of the Byzantines was 
not peculiar to the Russians. In 1083 a Georgian expatriate by the 
name of Gregory Pacurianos (Bakuriani) founded in the Balkans, in 
the Rhodope mountains south of Philippopolis, the famous monastery 
of Bachkovo. Gregory had risen to the highest ranks in Byzantine 
service; in 1086, as commander-in-chief of the Byzantine armies in 
Europe, he was killed in battle. Yet this Caucasian immigrant seems 
to have had remarkably little affection for the citizens of the Empire 
which he served with such distinction and which rewarded him so 
handsomely. His monastery’s constitution, which he drew up himself, 
specified that Georgians were to be given preference over all other 


2 Povest’ vremennykh let, ed. V. P. Adrianova-Peretts and D. S. Likhachev, 
i (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), pp. 44-5; English transl.: The Russian Primary 
Chronicle, by S. H. Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Cambridge, Mass., 


1953), Pp. 82-3. 
* Povest’, i, p. 50; English transl., p. 88. 
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nationals seeking admission; more particularly, no Greek was to be 
admitted into the community, except for one secretary responsible for 
the monastery’s relations with the local Byzantine authorities: for 
the Byzantines, Gregory warns, ‘are violent, cunning and grasping 
men’ who, given the chance, would soon take possession of the 
monastery ; ‘such things’, he declares, ‘have often happened because 
of the simplicity and innocence of our nation’ .5 

Such distrust of foreigners is of a kind that seldom rises above the 
desire to ascribe detestable characteristics to those whose customs and 
language differ from one’s own, The examples I have cited belong to 
the same order of ideas as those national insults contained in Jacques 
de Vitry’s lengthy catalogue of vices imputed to each other by students 
of different nations in the University of Paris in the carly thirteenth 
century.® Signs, however, of a more positive type of patriotism were 
not lacking in Eastern Europe. In several of these countries a common 
historical experience, the need to solve an urgent political or military 
problem, or the rise of a cultural élite could help to create a national 
consciousness of a more complex nature. This consciousness was rooted 
in the three concepts of land, language and religion, The term 
russkaya zemlya (‘the land of Russia’) is often used by Russian writers 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries as a synonym of Rus’; the latter 
name, whatever its exact etymology, originally designated the 
Scandinavian warrior-merchants in Eastern Europe and was gradu- 
ally transferred, in a politico-geographical sense, to the territory 
inhabited by the Eastern Slavs and governed by the princes of Kiev. 
It was a term capable of inspiring feelings of loyalty and pride, and 
had strong emotional overtones. The Russian metropolitan Hilarion, 
writing about 1050, claimed that ‘the land of Russia’ is ‘known and 
famed to the four corners of the earth’.? Russians travelling abroad 
felt themselves to be representatives of their native country. Thus 
the Abbot Daniel, on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the early 
twelfth century, relates that on the Feast of the Lord’s Resurrection 
he lit a lamp on the Holy Sepulchre ‘in the name of the whole land of 
Russia’.* This patriotism was enhanced by the need to repel foreign 
invasions. During the greater part of their medieval history the 





§‘Typikon de Grégoire Pacourianos pour le monastére de Pétritzos 
(Batkovo) en Bulgarie’, Vizantiisky Vremennik, xi, suppl. no. 1 (100; 
PP. 44-5- 

® Cited in E. Lemberg, Geschichte des Nationalismus in Europa (Stuttgart, 
1950), p. 26. 

7 Des Metropoliten Marion Lobrede auf Vladimir den Heiligen und 
Glaubensbekexntnis, ed. L. Miiller (Wiesbaden, 1962), p. tor; A Historical 
Russian Reader, ed. J. Fennell and D. Obolensky (Oxford, 1969), p. 11. 

8 Itinéraires russes en Orient, transl. B. de Khitrowo, i, 1 (Geneva, 1889), 
p- 76. 
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Russians were faced with constant pressure on their southern and 
eastern borders. The danger became particularly acute in the second 
half of the eleventh century, when the Pontic steppe was occupied 
by the Cumans, a Turkic nomadic people, who during a century and 
a half launched some fifty major attacks on the middle Dnieper 
valley. In these circumstances the need to defend their cities and 
villages and to keep open the trade route to Byzantium, the country’s 
economic life-line, became a major preoccupation of the Russians, 
Nowhere was this overriding need more poignantly expressed than 
in Russia’s greatest heroic poem, the Lay of Igor’s Campaign. Its 
author, who wrote about 1185, appeals in words charged with deep 
emotion to the princes of his time to forget their quarrels and to unite 
in defence of their common patrimony, the land of Russia; and it is 
significant that his patriotic message carries distinct religious over- 
tones: for the national struggle against the pagans of the steppe 
assumes in his poem the features of a crusade for the Christian faith.® 

Another factor contributing to the growth of national consciousness 
was, naturally enough, the unifying effect of language. In medieval 
Russian the notions of language and nationality are sometimes 
virtually indistinguishable, and the term Russky yazyk, ‘the Russian 
language’, is used in some texts as a designation of the people who 
speak it. This semantic coincidence may well help to explain why the 
medieval Russians called the Germans, and sometimes by extension 
all West Europeans, by the name Nemfsy, which is derived from the 
root xem, meaning ‘dumb’; and why—in common with other East 
Europeans—they called the Byzantines not Rhomaioi (the term by 
which the latter described themselves), but Gretst, ‘Greeks’. In both 
these cases the implied criterion of self-determination was a linguistic 
one, 

Thavealready mentioned religion asa powerful stimulant of national 
consciousness. The sense of a common religious heritage uniting the 
citizens of the realm, combined with an awareness that one’s own 
country was part of the wider community of Christian peoples, 
enabled the medieval writers of Eastern Europe to express their 
concept of national self-determination in an articulate form. The Metro- 
politan Hilarion believed that Russia’s status in the world was defined 
and assured by Orthodox Christianity which it received from 
Byzantium. ‘The religion of Grace’, he wrote, ‘spread over the whole 
earth, and reached our Russian land’.!° And the same idea that 





8 Slovo o polku Igoreve, ed. V. P. Adrianova-Peretts (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1950); English transl. D, Obolensky, The Penguin Book of Russian Verse 
(Harmondsworth, 1965), pp. 1-22. 

10.4 Historical Russian Reader, p. 8. 
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Russia, by virtue of her conversion, occupies a new and not unimpor- 
tant place under the sun was expressed by other writers of the time, 
not least by the compilers of the Primary Chronicle. An important 
element in this concept of self-determination was played by the cult 
of saintly kings and princes. The canonization, in the eleventh 
century, of Boris and Gleb, the sons of Prince Vladimir of Kiev, 
whose assassination and posthumous cult were deemed to endow them 
with the status of martyrs, was an event of more than ecclesiastical 
importance. Their cult, fostered by the Russian rulers of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, gave a new spiritual dimension to the growing 
devotion to the national dynasty and enhanced the latter’s prestige 
at home and abroad." It was in medieval Serbia, however, that the 
cult of the holy king reached its full development. 

Like the Russians the Serbs were ruled by a single native dynasty. 
Its founder was Stephen Nemanja, who abdicated about 1196 and 
retired as a monk to Mount Athos, Until 1371 every ruler of Serbia was 
his direct descendant. A veritable cult of this dynasty developed in 
medieval Serbia. One of the aims of this ruler-cult, fostered by the 
kings themselves and by generations of court panegyrists, was to 
advance the unity and cohesion of the Serbian realm; and it probably 
also owed something to the persistence of the ancient tribal ethos with 
its worship of dead ancestors. But it was primarily the influence of 
the Church that endowed the Nemanjids with a sacred aura which 
exceeded the veneration paid to any other royal family in Eastern 
Europe. The foundations of this cult were laid by Nemanja’s son 
St. Sava, the first archbishop of the autonomous Serbian Church. It 
was he who in 1208 brought his father’s body back from Mount Athos 
to Serbia and fostered the belief, central to Serbian medieval thought, 
that the welfare of the state depends on its possession of the miracle- 
working relics of its holy founder. In his biography of Nemanja Sava 
created the image of the medieval Serbian king, patron of the Church, 
lavish founder of monasteries, friend of the emperor, mighty in battle, 
ruler by divine grace, who has brought peace and renown to his realm, 
and restored and enlarged his ‘inheritance’. This stylized picture 
provided the model for future writers who continued, until the fall 
of the medieval Serbian realm, to record the exploits of an unbroken 
line of holy kings. '* 

Land, language and religion were thus the main factors whose 
power to command men’s loyalties raised national consciousness in 
several parts of Eastern Europe above local chauvinism. But when 








11Sce G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind, i (Campridge, Mass., 
1966), PP. 94-110. 

12.See S, Hainer, Studien sur altserbischen dynastischen Historiographie 
(Munich, 1964) 
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these three elements were able to combine within a single coherent 
outlook, this still relatively simple concept of nationality acquired 
more complex ideological features. This, I believe, occurred when 
the national consciousness of the East European élites was subjected 
to the impact of a more advanced cultural tradition from outside. The 
basis for such an ideology was laid in the second half of the ninth 
century by the Byzantine mission of Cyril and Methodius. This 
mission, whose original purpose was to preach Christianity in the 
language of the Moravian Slavs, enabled the Slavonic peoples of 
Central Europe to develop their Christian life on vernacular founda- 
tions, with the help of the Slavonic translations of the liturgy and the 
Scriptures. The work of Cyril and Methodius and of their disciples 
led to the rise of a Slavonic cultural tradition, in which native elements 
were allowed to develop under strong and continued Byzantine 
influence. And when this vernacular tradition was rooted out from 
Central Europe by the centralising policy of the Papacy, it was saved 
for the East European peoples by the Bulgarians, who enriched it and 
in the fullness of time handed it on to the Russians, the Serbs and the 
Rumanians. The Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, which came to include 
a considerable corpus of writings, translated and original, composed 
in the Old Church Slavonic language, thus became a common patri- 
mony of the peoples of Eastern Europe. This language, created by 
Cyril and Methodius, provided the Orthodox Slavs and the 
Rumanians with an international medium for worship, writing and 
literature and thus played in the cultural life of these peoples a role 
comparable to that of Latin in the history of the medieval West. 

The Cyrillo-Methodian tradition was founded on the belief that a 
language which serves as a medium for the Christian liturgy becomes 
thereby a sacred language, and that the nation which speaks it is 
raised in its turn to the status of a people consecrated to God. For all 
tongues are equal in His sight, and it is through man’s most intimate 
possession, his mother tongue, that He can come into closest contact 
with the human soul. Hence every Christian nation with a native 
liturgical tradition and culture has its own particular mission and its 
own legitimate place within the universal family of Christian 
peoples.'* These ideas were never expressed, at least in the Middle 
Ages, in so general and abstract a manner. But in one form or another 
they are applied to the Orthodox Slavs by many writers of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian school. One feature of this outlook is pride and joy in the 
newly acquired Slavonic letters, which are seen as a bountiful 
manifestation of the Divine Word. This idea is expressed with particu- 
lar eloquence in an Old Church Slavonic poem, the Prologue to the 

13 See R. Jakobson, ‘The Beginnings of National Self-Determination in 
Europe’, The Review of Politics, vii (1945), Pp. 29-42- 
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Holy Gospel, variously ascribed to St Cyril or to his disciple Bishop 
Constantine of Bulgaria, who wrote in the early tenth century. The 
author compares people without sacred books in their own language 
to a naked body and to a dead soul, and laments the misery of those 
who, deprived of letters, can neither hear the peal of thunder nor 
smell the scent of flowers. And, turning to his compatriots, the poet 
triumphantly exclaims: ‘Hear you, the whole Slavonic people! Hear 
the Word, for it came from God, the Word that nourishes human 
souls, the Word that strengthens heart and mind, the Word that 
prepares all men to know God!’#* It is perhaps worth noting that this 
poctic eulogy of the vernacular language has a parallel in a passage 
written almost simultaneously at the other end of Europe, though in 
sober prose. ‘It seems better to me’, wrote King Alfred of England, 
‘for us also to translate some books which are most needful for all men 
to know into the language which we can all understand.’ 

Another element in this concept of ethnic self-determination was 
the belief, frequently voiced by writers of this tradition in Moravia, 
Bulgaria and Russia, that the Slavs, converted to Christianity and 
provided with their own letters, have become ‘a new people’. Their 
late entry into Christendom was no sign of inferiority: rather was it 
to be viewed in the light of Christ's parable, related by St Matthew 
(xx, 1-16), of the householder who went out to hire labourers into his 
vineyard; those who were hired at the eleventh hour received the 
some salary as those who had from the beginning ‘borne the burden 
and heat of the day’. This parable was applied in the early Middle 
Ages both to the Slavs in general, and to the Bulgarians and the 
Russians in particular.'* 

The idea that the Slavs, late-comers though they were to the 
Christian community, shared in the spiritual rebirth of nations 
capable of praising God in their own language was sometimes given 
an even more ¢claborate Biblical justification. In the Russian Primary 
Chronicle the appearance of the Slavonic liturgy and books was held 
to be an extension of the miracle of Pentecost, by which the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the apostles in tongues of fire; and this new 
Pentecost, like the first one, by contributing to the unity of all man- 
kind in Christ, rescinded the ancient confusion of tongues which 
sprang from the Tower of Babel. Several writers of the Cyrillo- 





14See R. Jakobson, ‘The Slavic Response to Byzantine Poetry’, Actes du 
Xe Congres International d’ Etudes Byzantines, i (Belgrade, 1963), pp. 266-7. 

18 King Alfred's West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed. H. 
Sweet, i (London, 1934), p. 6. 

+6 See D. Obolensky, ‘Cyrille et Méthode et la christianisation des Slaves’, 
Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ alto medioevo, xiv 
(Spoleto, 1967), pp. 603-5. 
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Methodian tradition went even further, and exalted this heritage in 
metaphysical terms, seeing in ‘the divine shower of letters’, sent down 
upon the Slav nations, an element preparing the transfiguration of 
the created world and the advent of the kingdom of God. To describe 
the bounty of the Slav vernacular tradition they quoted from the open- 
ing verses of the thirty-fifth chapter of the Book of Isaiah: ‘The wilder- 
ness and the dry land shall be glad, the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom; like the crocus it shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice with 
joy and singing . . . Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap like 
a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall be clearly heard . . . They 
shall see the glory of the Lord, the splendour of our God’."7 

The works of these medieval authors from Moravia, Bulgaria and 
Russia are remarkable for the fervour and enthusiasm which they 
lavished on the Slav vernacular tradition and which touch their 
writings with the excitement of a cultural spring-time. They also show 
how a concept of ethnic self-determination, combining a native attach- 
ment to land, language and religion, could acquire an ideological 
basis and a universal dimension by contact with a tradition which the 
Christian Empire of Byzantium brought in the early Middle Ages to 
the newly converted nations of Eastern Europe. 

Not all aspects of Byzantine civilization were so easy to reconcile 
with local national aspirations. It was a fundamental axiom of 
Byzantine political thought that their Empire, which embodied the 
oecumenical traditions of Rome, the Hellenistic world, and Christi- 
anity, was in theory universal. It followed from this that the conver- 
sion of a pagan nation to Byzantine Christianity signified that its ruler 
and his subjects accepted the supra-national sovereignty of the 
emperor of East Rome. By the tenth century at the latest the Byzan- 
tines had evolved the theory of a hierarchy of subordinate states 
revolving in obedient harmony round the throne of the kosmokrator 
in Constantinople. It would probably be impossible, and certainly 
unwise, to attempt to define the political relations between the Empire 
and its East European satellites in precise constitutional terms; it is 
worth noting, however, that the Byzantines sometimes thought of 
the Christian nations of Eastern Europe in terms of Roman 
administration, and described their status with the help of technical 
terms once applied to the ‘foederati’ and ‘socii populi Romani’, 
autonomous subject-allies of the Roman Empire. Two Byzantine 
tenth-century documents, describing the conversion of the Bulgarians 
and the Serbs, expressed the offical view: ‘the Bulgarians asked that 

17D. Obolensky, ‘The Heritage of Cyril and Methodius in Russia’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xix (1965), pp. 54~6, 65. The passage from Isaiah is 
cited in the Septuagint version. 
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they might become Christians and be made subjects of the emperor of 
the Romans’.'* ‘The Serbs sent envoys to the Emperor . . . requesting 
that they be placed under the humane yoke of Roman authority and 
under that of its supreme pastor.’?* 

How far were these claims to universal hegemony accepted by the 
East Europeans? In several countries, before and after their official 
conversion, the fear of Byzantium and a dislike of its works erupted 
into political violence or social protest. In Bulgaria conversion to 
Byzantine Christianity in 865 was preceded by a wave of anti- 
Christian persecution and was followed by a large scale revolt, 
fomented by the leaders of the Old Bulgar clans. In both cases the 
opposition to the invading Byzantine culture was led by members of 
the ruling aristocracy, afraid lest their ancient privileges be destroyed 
by a religion and a legal system that taught the fundamental equality 
of all citizens under the monarch, and probably fearful, too, for their 
country’s independence. Sometimes these anti-Byzantine movements 
spread to the remoter countryside and took the form of peasant 
disaffection and resistance. The Bogomil heresy, which arose in tenth- 
century Bulgaria, not only rejected the doctrines of Orthodox 
Christianity in the name of a form of Neo-Manichacan dualism; it was 
also, at least at first, a movement of popular revolt against the patterns 
of Byzantine culture that were being imposed on the Bulgarian 
Church, state and society. A more violent form of resistance to the 
new religious and social order was recorded in eleventh-century 
Russia, especially in outlying famine-stricken districts of the north- 
east. A series of militantly anti-Christian, ‘revivalist? movements was 
Jed by local ‘magicians’, or shamans, who claimed to possess super- 
natural powers and the gift of prophecy, and who persuaded their 
peasant followers to massacre local landowners, on the grounds that 
they were hoarding food.?° 

It is, I think, a mistake to look for signs of overt nationalism in these 
mostly spontaneous outbursts of resistance. Some of these popular 
movements, however, may have fanned the latent feelings of hostility 
which caused many East European states to launch military attacks 
on the Empire. Except for the Moravians and the Rumanians, every 
one of the East European peoples went to war with Byzantium at 
some time in their history. The Russians, for instance, invaded 
Byzantine territory on five occasions during the tenth century. 
Admittedly they were still pagans at the time; but the last major 
Russian attack on Constantinople took place in 1043, when the 


18 Georgius Monachus Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), p. 824. 

19 Theophaaes Continuatus, v, 54, ed. I. Bekke: (Bonn, 1838), pp. 291-2. 

2° Povest’, i, pp. 99-100, 116-2, 34; English transl., pp. 134-5, 150-4, 
173. 
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country had been officially Christian for several decades. Something 
remarkably like nationalism can be detected in the military revolts 
of the Bulgarians and the Serbs against Byzantine rule or sovereignty 
in the late twelfth century. During the Third Crusade the rulers of 
these two countries offered Frederick Barbarossa their military assis- 
tance against Byzantium, and in the following century they supported 
for a while the anti-Byzantine ambitions of Charles of Anjou. Yet 
these pro-Western intrigues of the Balkan Slavs proved to be tran- 
sitory incidents. Even before the collapse of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople in 1261, they had begun to revert to their earlier 
loyalty to Byzantium, Nor were all the wars which the East European 
peoples instigated against the Empire fought for national ends. When 
in the early tenth century Symeon of Bulgaria repeatedly led his 
armies against Constantinople and defiantly assumed the title of 
Emperor, he knew full well that there could not be two Christian 
Empires in Eastern Europe. His aim was not to rival or supplant the 
Byzantine Emperor, but to set himself up as Roman Emperor in 
Constantinople. The same universalist ambitions—likewise unsuc- 
cessful—drove Stephen DuSan of Serbia to assume the title of ‘Tsar of 
the Serbs and the Greeks’, prior to his conquest of Byzantine territory 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

It will be argued perhaps that theoretical acceptance of the 
Empire’s hegemony would not have precluded the rulers of Eastern 
Europe from behaving in practice as the emperor's equals; and there 
is certainly force in this argument. As Professor Barraclough has 
reminded us, ‘from the beginning to the end of the Middle Ages... we 
must be careful never to abstract theories from the actual political 
situation to which they relate, or from the concrete political objectives 
they were intended to serve’ .*" But it is not less important to realize 
that ‘the actual political situation’ often impelled the ruling classes of 
Eastern Europe not only to accept, but actively to reach out for, the 
ideology as well as the material products of Byzantium. This ideology, 
together with the social framework and material trappings that came 
with it, enabled the East European monarchs to claim divine sanction 
for their sovereignty, to unite their subjects by the common profession 
of an exclusive religion, to exalt their own status by royal dress and 
state ceremonial modelled on the ritual of the imperial court, and 
through their association with Byzantium to increase their interna- 
tional prestige. It was only by borrowing an ideology and the patterns 
of a prestigious culture from abroad that they could hope, like the 
leaders of ‘under-developed’ countries of today, to carry out the 
desired modernization of their societies. 

Not the least of the reasons that impelled the East European peoples 


21.G. Barraclough, History in a Changing World (Oxford, 1955), p. 99. 
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to ‘reach out’ for Byzantine civilization was the appeal of its Christian 
religion. Modern historians tend to stress, and often rightly so, the 
political and social motives which brought their rulers to the baptismal 
font. Yet we should not perhaps dismiss too lightly the interpretation 
placed on these events by medieval writers, for whom the decisive 
factor was the driving force of their personal belief. In all classes of 
the population there were those on whom the Gospel teaching had a 
genuine impact and whose hearts were captured by the beauty of 
liturgical worship perceived through eye and ear. And among the 
educated, whose preoccupation had centred hitherto on family, clan, 
tribe or kingdom, there must have been not a few to whom the 
universal perspectives of the Christian religion offered a new and 
ig experience. 

antium’s political and cultural prestige, the appeal of its 
Christian religion, the political use to which its civilization could be 
put to solve a social problem or satisfy a material need—these were 
some of the factors which often overcame tlic reluctance of East 
European rulers to accept the Empire’s hegemony. There is evidence 
to suggest that, even when they were in practice fully sovereign in 
their respective realms, they usually subscribed to the belief that the 








emperor was the overlord of all Orthodox Christians. Some, like 
Boris of Bulgaria and Vladimir of Russia, publicly acknowledged at 






their baptism that the Emperor was their spiritual father; many 
accepted subordinate titles, derived from the hierarchy of the imperial 
court; others still, like the eleventh-century Hungarian kings 
Andrew [and Géza L, received crowns with the emperor's effigy, an 
act which implied their recognition of his suzerainty.*? The Byzantine 
manuals of canon law, which were mandatory in the Orthodox 
countries of Eastern Europe, emphasized the emperor’s supreme 
position in Christendom, In the fourteenth century the Serbian king’s 
court panegyrist referred to the ruler in Constantinople as ‘the 
universal emperor of New Rome’; another Serbian writer of the time 
described him as ‘the holy and orthodox universal emperor’ ;** and 
in a letter written in 1347 to Symeon, the grand prince of Moscow, 
the Emperor John VI wrote , the Empire of the Romans .. . is 
as you yourself have written—the source of all piety and the teacher 
of law and sanctification’.*4 These are but some of the facts which 

22See M. BarAny-Oberschall, ‘The Crown of the Emperor Constantine 
Monomachos’, Archaeologia Hungarica, xxii (1937); J. Deér, ‘Die Heilige 
Krone Ungarns’, Denkschriften der Osterveichischen Akademie der 
Wissenscha‘ten, xci (1966), 

** Archbishop Danilo, Zivoti kraljeva i arhiepiskopa srpskih, ed. Dj. 
Dani&ié (Zz grb, 1866), pp. 126, 141, 164, 168. 

24 Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, ed. F. Miklosich and I. Miiller, 
i (Vienna, 1860), p. 263. 
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show that the emperor's supra-national authority was generally 
recognized by the medieval rulers of Eastern Europe. 

How far this recognition was purely theoretical and confined to 
what might be termed the ‘meta-political’ sphere, is, as I have sug- 
gested, hard to determine precisely. Certainly most rulers of Eastern 
Europe were careful to safeguard their own political prerogatives and 
to be seen to exercise their sovereignty. It was only perhaps in the 
ecclesiastical field that they showed any willingness toallow the emperor 
to intervene directly in the internal affairs of their realms. But if we 
are willing to recognize that—like statesmen of other times and places 
—these rulers were motivated by a mixture of Realpolitik and more 
abstract conceptions rooted in the political thought of the time, we 
may find it possible to accept that the growth of nationalism in Eastern 
Europe was in some degree arrested by the prevailing belief in the 
existence of a single Christian community, whose centre was in 
Constantinople. 

There is only one recorded example of explicit rejection by an East 
European ruler of the doctrine of the emperor’s universal suzerainty. 
Some time between 1394 and 1397 Anthony IV, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, sent a letter to Basil I of Moscow, rebuking him for 
removing the emperor's name from the commemorative diptychs of 
the Russian Church, and for declaring: ‘we have the Church, but 
not the emperor’. To acknowledge the authority over Russia of the 
patriarch but not of the emperor, Anthony points out, is a contradic- 
tion in terms: for ‘it is not possible for Christians to have the Church 
and not to have the empire. For Church and empire have a great unity 
and community; nor is it possible for them to be separated from one 
another.’ ‘The holy emperor’, he goes on to say, ‘is not as other 
rulers and governors of other regions are . . . he is consecrated basileus 
and autokrator of the Romans — that is of all Christians,’** 

We do not know what effect the patriarch’s letter had on Basil I. 
But the fact that only a few years later the Muscovite government 
sent a large sum of money to the emperor for the defence of Con- 
stantinople** suggests that the latter’s name was restored before long 
to the diptychs of the Russian Church. 

The R ns’ Joyalty to the Church and Empire of Byzantium was 
tested again during the fourteen years between the Council of Florence 
in 1439 and the fall of Constantinople. The decisions of this Council, 
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which proclaimed the union between the Eastern and the Western 
Churches, were rejected by the Muscovites with horror. Their 
primate, the Greek metropolitan Isidore, who had actively cam- 
paigned for the Union, was, on his return from Florence to Moscow, 
deposed and arrested. Of all the East European peoples who owed 
allegiance to the Church of C onstantinople, the Muscovites were by 
far the most consistently hostile to Latin Christianity. The Byzan- 
tines, by signing the Union of Florence, had in their view betrayed 
Orthodoxy. Yet even then the Russians did everything in their power 
to avoid breaking their canonical dependence on the Patriarchate, 
and continued to ascribe even to a unionist emperor a pre-eminent 
position in Christendom. After much anguished hesitation, they 
elected in 1448 their own primate, without permission from Byzan- 
tium. In 1452, the year before the fall of Constantinople, Basil I] of 
Moscow wrote to the Emperor Constantine XI, attempting to justify 
this act of insubordination. He declared in his letter, remarkable for 
its diffident tone, that he and his subjects intended to remain in all 
things, ‘except for the recent di greements’, obedient to the Church of 
Constantinople, and added th statement: ‘You have received your 
great imperial sceptre . . . in order to confirm all the Orthodox Chris- 
tians of your realm and to render great assistance to our Russian 
dominion and to all our religion.’*? The Byzantines had done their 
work in Russia very thoroughly: on the eve of Byzantium’s fall, and 
despite their strong disapproval of what they regarded as the Greek 
betrayal at Florence, the Russians still subscribed to the view, 
expressed half a y earlier by the Patriarch Anthony, that ‘it is 
not possible for Christians to have the Church and not to have the 
Empire’, 

is true, of course, that as a result of the Council of Florence, the 
ns began to think of themselves as the guardians of the 
Orthodox faith, and to believe that the centre of Orthodoxy had 
moved from Constantinople to Moscow. But this historical myth, 
whatever its precise antecedents, was not developed into a coherent 
theory by the Muscovite ideologues until Constantinople had fallen 
to the Turks; and its exponents sought to justify it by the very fact 
that the Christian Empire of Byzantium had ceased to exist. The 
growth of the celebrated doctrine of ‘Moscow the Third Rome’, which 
belongs to the history of post-medieval Russian nationalism, thus 
falls outside the scope of this paper. 





























What then do we learn about the nature of nationalism in Eastern 
Europe from a study of Byzantium’s relations with the countries of 
this area? The picture that we are entitled to draw from the sources 

27 Tbid., pp. 266-72. 


NATIONALISM IN EASTERN EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES I5 


seems to me of necessity somewhat blurred and ambiguous. This 
ambiguity is apparent both in the policies of the imperial government 
and in the manner in which the East European countries reacted to 
them. In one sense there is no doubt that nationalism in these 
countries was stimulated by the resentment provoked by the im- 
perialism of the Byzantines, The tendency of the Patriarchate to 
appoint its own nominees as primates of the East European churches 
led at times to severe friction, as in Russia in the mid-twelfth century, 
In the fourteenth century the Muscovites were provoked to fury by 
Byzantium’s policy of supporting the ecclesiastical ambitions of the 
Grand Dukes of Lithuania, who were challenging Moscow’s claim 
to religious jurisdiction over all Russian lands, In 1378 news reached 
Constantinople that they ‘were abusing the Patriarch, the Emperor, 
and the Great Synod: they called the Patriarch a Lithuanian, and 
the Emperor too’.** One is reminded of the angry slogan displayed 
twenty years earlier by the English in France, during the Hundred 
Years’ War, complaining that the Pope was on the side of the French: 
‘Ore est le Pape devenu Franceys e Jesu devenu Engleys’.?® In a 
more positive sense the Byzantine Patriarchate, by setting up church 
organizations in lands which were growing to nationhood, contributed 
nota little to the development of what Handelsman called ‘provincial 
nationalities’*" into larger political units. Thus the national conscious- 
ness of two branches of the Rumanian people owe: something at least 
to the creation, under Byzantine auspices, of the metropolitanates 
of Wallachia and Moldavia in 1359 and 1401 respectively. 

Yet however much the national consciousness of the peoples of 
Eastern Europe may have been stirred and channelled by the policies 
of the Patriarchate, the sense of a transcending unity which their 
ruling classes derived from their membership of the yzantine Church 
was, I believe, more powerful and compelling. The Patriarchate, 
supported by a government with long-standing traditions of diplo- 
matic expertise, knew how to assuage the rebellious instincts of its 
converts by timely concessions to their national susceptibilities. 
These concessions included the granting, in the thirteenth century, 
of an autonomous status to the Bulgarian and Serbian Churches, and 
the agreement, probably concluded in the same period, that every 
other incumbent of the See of Kiev was to be a native Russian, 
Loyalty to the Byzantine Church was only strengthened by its 
leaders’ emphasis on the universality of the spiritual community over 
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which they presided. This was true as much in the early Middle Ages, 
when the Empire’s foreign policy in Eastern Europe operated from 
a position of strength, as it was between 1350 and 1453, when the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate, in striking contrast to the impotence of 
the imperial government, assumed the role of chief spokesman and 
instrument of the traditions of East Rome. The belief that Con- 
stantinople is the centre of the Christian universe, a holy city, ‘the 
New Jerusalem’, is repeatedly found in the writings of Russian 
pilgrims and travellers who visited the city during the Middle Ages. 
And it survives in a posthumous and even more poignant form in 
the laments composed in poetry and prose soon after 1453 by Slavs 
and Rumanians, as well as by the Greeks, for the stricken and fallen 
city. One of these dirges, originally written in Greek and translated 
into Russian in the second half of the fifteenth century, mourns ‘the 
glorious and much-longed-for City . . . the splendour of the inhabited 
world’ .* 

I would suggest in conclusion that nationalism, in at least an 
incipient form, can be found in most East European countries of the 
Middle Ages. It seems to me, however, that by comparison with 
Western Europe, it was muted and slow to develop, and that this 
was mainly because Byzantium retained a towering prestige, and its 
religious, cultural and political leadership was not denied. For all 
the irritation provoked by the ‘superbia Graecorum’, there is no 
analogy in medieval Eastern Europe to John of Salisbury’s angry 
defiance of twelfth-century Hohenstaufen imperialism: ‘Who 
appointed the Germans to be judges over the nations?’ In the last 
resort, the fact that so long as the Empire existed no single nation of 
tern Europe successfully challenged its religious and cultural 
ims to embody the Roman tradition of univer- 
sality, testifies to the vitality of that international community of which 
Constantinople was the centre and Eastern Europe the peripheral 
domain. It is not, I believe, an abuse of Janguage to term this 
community the Byzantine Commonwealth. 


Christ Church, Oxford 


*1D. Obolensky, ‘Byzantium and Russia in the Late Middle Ages’, 
PP. 274-5. 
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TRADITION ET INNOVATION 
DANS LES INSTITUTIONS 
ET PROGRAMMES POLITIQUES 
DE L’EMPIRE BYZANTIN 


Je pense ne pas avoir besoin d’insister sur l’ampleur et la diffi- 
culté de mon sujet. Certes, il n’est guére d’aspect important de I’his- 
toire plus que millénaire de "Empire de Byzance qui ne puisse étre 
étudié sous les deux faces, complémentaire ou antithétique, de la tra- 
dition ct de l'innovation, de Ja continuité et du changement. D’autre 
part, il me parait impossible, dans le cadre d’une bréve communica- 
tion, de dire sur ce sujet quoi que ce soit de nouveau. Pourtant le 
théme semble avoir une place légitime dans le contexte de notre collo- 
que ; je tacherai donc, en m’en tenant aux grandes lignes et aux pro- 
blames généraux, d’esquisser une sorte de dialectique du sujet, en 
considérant les rapports entre tradition et innovation dans quelques 
domaines de histoire et de la culture byzantines qui me paraissent 
dignes d’attention. 

Les études byzantines qui, dans le sens moderne et scientifique du 
terme, datent du XVII* siécle, ont souvent mis I’accent principal 
sur le théme de la continuité. Ceci est vrai non seulement des grands 
maitres du Siécle des Lumiéres, d’un Voltaire ou d’un Gibbon, pour 
qui Byzance était essentiellement un état vieux, ,un grand arbre... dé- 
pouillé de quelques racines et assailli de tous cétés par la tempéte“, 
selon expression de Voltaire, une forme dégénérée de I’Empire 
romain ; certains historiens plus récents ont également vu dans 
lEmpire byzantin avant tout le gardien de la littérature classique 
et de la jurisprudence romaine, le renipart de l’Europe contre les 
attaques des peuples asiatiques, la force tutélaire des principes conser- 
vateurs de l’autocratie et de l’orthodoxie. Cependant, dés le milieu du 
XIV* siécle, une vision moins statique de histoire byzantine com- 
menga a s’imposer, sous l’influence, peut-étre, du romantisme et du 
nationalisme, et surtout grace a une étude plus approfondie des sour- 
ces, qui orienta la recherche vers l’étude des institutions, de la vie 


sociale et économique. A l'heure actuelle, il semble bien que la plu- 
part des byzantinistes, tout en reconnaissant la continuité sous-ja~ 
cente dans l’histoire des institutions, des programmes politiques et de 
la culture de Empire byzantin, insistent surtout sur l’aspect dyna- 
mique, sur les changements et les innovations de cette histoire. I] est 
frappant d’observer, par exemple, & quel point les études byzantines 
modernes sont, dans le domaine historique, centrées sur les époques 
de grandes transformations sociales et économiques : en premier lieu, 
peut-étre, sur l’établissement du régime des thémes, au VII* et VIII* 
siécles, et sur la crise économique et sociale du XI*. 

Si, pour I’historien moderne, le contraste entre l’ancien et le 
nouveau constitue Ja véritable trame du processus historique, les 
byzantins cux-mémes étaient beaucoup plus conscients du facteur de 
continuité qui leur assurait en quelque sorte une vision statique de 
leur Empire et de son rdle mondial. Cette vision statique, ot a la 
juste compréhension des éléments traditionnels de leur culture se mé- 
bait une bonne part d’ignorance, de mythe et d'idéalisation, a exercé 
une profonde influence sur les programmes politiques et les institu- 
tions de l’Empire byzantin. Il n’est done pas sans intérét d’en exa- 
miner les principaux éléments constitutifs. 

En premier fai. les byzantins se sont toujours considérés comme 
les dépositaires exclusifs de l"héritage romain. Cette revendication 
s’exprimait tout d’abord dans la terminologie. Les byzantins s’intitu- 
laient Rhomaioi, citoyens de la Romania, dont la capitale, Constan- 
tinople, était la ,, Nouvelle Rome“ ou la ,,Deuxiéme Rome“. La valeur, 
la noblesse d’Ame et la vertu attribuées aux anciens romains — croy- 
aient-ils — habitaient les Ames des citoyens de la Rome orientale, 
et en premier lieu celles de leurs empereurs, successeurs de Cézar et 
d’Auguste. Les documents officiels de ’Empire byzantin, ainsi que 
les monnaies et les sceaux, les titres et les commandements militaires 
gardérent pendant cles siécles l’'empreinte des traditions romaines et 
méme de la langue latine. Le Code Justinien, vous le savez bien, fut 
promulgué en latin ; et le droit public de Byzance resta fondé sur les 
constitutions des empereurs de l’ancienne Rome. La méme source 
fournit aux byzantins un postulat fondamental de leur idéologie 
politique : la conviction que, en principe du moins, les frontidres de 
leur Empire coincidaient avec celles de univers civilisé, de ?Oikou- 
mene dont leur empereur — le basileus tv pepatoy—était l’unique 
souverain légitime. Cette croyance, typiquement romaine, 4 l’uni- 
versalité de Empire ne fut jamais entigrement abandonée par les 
byzantins, méme pendant les deux derniers sigcles de leur histoire, 
alors que les pertes militaires et la déchéance de |’état poussaient les 
esprits avisés au pessimisme culturel et au relativisme historique. Ainsi 
a la fin du XIV° siécle, époque od TEmpire, 4 part une partie du 
Péloponése ct quelques iles de la mer Egée, était réduit a la ville 
de Constantiaople — elle-méme bloquée par les Turcs — le Patriar- 
che de Byzance dans une lettre adressée au souverain de la Russie, lut 
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rappela que ,le Saint Empereur n’est pas comme les souverains des 
autres pays — il est comsacré basileus et avtokrator des romains, 
Cest-a-dire de tous les chrétiens*. 

Pourtant cette conception, a premiére vue si inaltérable, de ’héri- 
tage romain subit 4 Byzance une certaine évolution, dont M. Délger 
nous a tracé avec finesse les principales étapes : l’idée de la simple 
succession Rome-Constantinople se trouve remplacée peu 4 peu, 4 
partir du VIF siécle, par la notion plus complexe que Byzance est 
une Rome nouvelle et rénovée, destinée 4 remplacer la Rome ancienne 
et déchue. Cette conception de la Renovatio Imperii, qui atteint 
son apogée entre le [X* et le XII* siécle et qui visait les prétentions 
impériales de Charlemagne et des empercurs germaniques, fut étayée 
par l’idée que le siége de ’'Empire avait été transféré par Pempereur 
Constantin de Rome a Constantinople. On reconnait sans peine la 
notion plus évoluée de la Translatio Imperti, dont Vétape finale se 
situe au cocur de la Russie du X VI* siécle, dont les idéologues soutien- 
dront que, aprés la chute de Constantinople, Moscou est devenue la 
troisiéme et la derniére Rome. 

Le second facteur qui eut une influence conservatrice sur la cul- 
wire byzantine fut Phéritage gréco-hellénistique. Leurs traditions ro- 
maines n’ont pas empéché les byzantins d’étre, dans le domaine intel- 
lectuel, les héritiers de ’age hellénistique. Une éducation fondée, des 
le IV sitcle, sur la langue grecque et l’étude de la rhétorique ; une 
littérature qui, au moins dans le domaine laic, vouait un véritable 
culte aux écrivains de ’époque classique, culte qui encourageait l’imi- 
tation formelle des inodiles attiques et rendait difficile toute inno- 
vation littéraire ct stylistique : autant d’éléments traditionnels qui 
poussaient les byzantins 4 un conservatisme culturel parfois absurde 
et souvent outrancier. Cette continuité culturelle qui rattache le 
monde byzantin au monde de la Méditerranée orientale de l’époque 
qui suivit la mort d’Alexandre Je Grand apparait aussi dans le do- 
maine des idées politiques : en effet, la conception de l’Etat byzantin 
resta toujours essentiellement hellénistique : 4 sa base nous trouvons 
Pidée que lempire terrestre est une copie du royaume des cieux, et 
que le régne de ?empercur est une réplique de la souveraineté de Dieu. 
Cette théorie hellénistique de la divine monarchie fut acceptée a 
Byzance des l’époque de Constantin le Grand et fut formulée sous 
son régne par Eustbe de Césarée. Six siécles plus tard elle réappa- 
rait avec la méme clarté dans les écrits de l’empereur Constantin 
Porphyrogénéte, qui compare le rythme ordonné de la puissance im- 
périale au mouvement harmonieux que [univers a regu de son 
Créateur. Cette idée de la souveraineté parfaite de l’empereur est 
liée au concept gréco-hellénistique de la xayxt a, considérée 
comme une qualité essentielle du basileus byzantin. I] est curieux 
de voir cette qualité, et le mot meme qui la désigne, figurer dans la 
liste des devoirs princiers soumise au IX siécle par Photius, pa- 
triarche de Constantinople, au prince de Bulgarie, Boris. I] n’est 
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guére nécessaire d’insister sur le caractére traditionnel de cette con- 
ception politico-religicuse de la perfection statique, si contraire aux 
notions modernes d’empirisme et de progrés. 

Cette persistance des traditions hellénistiques 4 Byzance peut étre 
illustrée par un autre exemple, tiré celui-ci_ du domaine de la_sé- 
mantique. Le terme qui a l’époque classique désignait les grecs of £- 
yes commence dans is période hellénistique 4 perdre son sens ethni- 
que et A acquérir une signification culturelle : les hellénes sont dé- 
sormais les membres d’une communauté culturelle qui comprend 
tous ceux qui parlent grec, acceptent la civilisation hellénique et la 
religion grecque paienne. Pour les juifs et les chrétiens, qui étaient 
par définition exclus de cette communauté, le mot ,,helléne* devint 
par conséquent synonyme de paien et d’idolatre. Avec le triomphe 
du christianisme dans |’Empire romain cette identité helléne = paien 
regut une consécration officielle, de sorte qu’a Byzance l’helléne, 
désormais exclu de la communauté chrétienne, perdit pour longtemps 
son nom national. Cependant, malgré cette coupure sémantique 
Pancienne conception de Vhellénisme ne fut pas entigrement perdue 
4 Byzance: elle fut simplement transférée au terme Rhomaios, qui 
désignait tous ceux qui étaient membres de l’église grecque orthodoxe 
et sujets de l'empereur chrétien d’Orient. Ainsi, les byzantins res- 
térent fidéles 4 la conception d’une communauté culturelle et reli- 
ese, dont les barbares restaient exclus, et qui remonte en ligne 
droite a Tage hellénistique. D’autre part, le terme méme d’helléne, 
malgré son association avec le paganisme, ne perdit jamais comp!¢te- 
ment a Byzance son ancien sens culturel : certains écrivains, Anne 
Comnéne par exemple, se targuaient d’étre les héritiers de la culture 
hellénique. Et la dernitre époque de histoire de Byzance fut marquée 
dans ce méme domaine sémantique et idéologique par un revirement 
linguistique plus remarquable encore: au XIV* sitcle, alors que 
l'Empire entrait dans Ja derniére phase de son agonie, le terme ,,hel- 
Iéne* retrouva le sens national qu'il avait depuis longtemps perdu, 
Pempereur de Byzance est maintenant désigné parfois comme ,. 
pereur des TTellénes*. Cette renaissance du patriotisme grec dans les 
derniéres décades de Vhistoire de ’Empire montre 4 quel point Jes 
byzantins de cette époque étaient conscients de leur héritage hellé- 
nique. 

En dernier lieu, le sens de Ja continuité et de la tradition fut 
puissament soutenu 4 Byzance par l’glise. Nous avons pu voir 
I'Fglise appuyer de son autorité les deux piliers de la théorie de 
I'Ftat byzantin : l'idée de I'universalité de Empire et la conception 
de la monarchie de droit divin. Quant au réle qu’a joué la religion 
chretienne dans l'histoire de la soctété et de la civilisation byzantines, 
il est trop bien connu pour qu'il soit nécessaire de le commenter en 
detail. L*héritage de l'orthodoxie, de ses saintes écritures, de sa tra- 
dition patristique et de ses définitions dogmatiques, fut sans aucun 
doute le plus puissant élément de continuité dans la vie de Byzance. 
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N’oublions pas non plus Vinfluence fortement conservatrice de la 
liturgie, considérée comme partie inséparable de la tradition ortho- 
doxe, et dont le moindre changement portait atteinte au contenu 
sacré de la foi. Aucun byzantin ne pouvait, sans étre accusé dhérésie, 
renier ces paroles du grand docteur de l’église d’Orient, Saint Jean 
Damascéne : ,,si nous commengons a détruire la structure de V’église, 
méme dans une petite chose, l’édifice entier croulera bientét*- ¥ 

N’oublions pas cependant que le Christianisme a aussi apporté 
dans la vie de Byzance,  P'individu comme 4 la société, beaucoup de 
choses nouvelles. En saurait-il étre autrement dans le cas d’une re- 
ligion qui proclame le devoir de chacun de devenir, par l’exercice de 
ses facultés spirituelles, ,,un homme nouveau“ et la nécessité de 
transformer les rapports entre les étres humains au moyen de la 
charité ? 

Il n’est pas douteux, en somme, que les éléments fondamentaux 
de leur culture — éléments romains, hellénistiques et chrétiens — aient 
poussé les byzantins & mettre en valeur la tradition et la continuité. 
Rien d’étonnant ce que la majorité des byzantins se soient profon- 
dément méfiés des innovations. Qu’on me permette de citer trois 
exemples de cette méfiance : Au IVS sitcle, ’empereur Julien PApostat 
déclara: ,,Je hais Pinnovation avant toute chose*, Au VIF siécle le 
Questeur Proclus, ministre de ’empereur Justin I", dit 4 son maitre : 
yJe nai pas Phabitude d’accepter les nouveautés; car je sais trop 
bien que la sécurité ne peut pas étre préservée en face des innova- 
tions“. Au IX® siécle le patriarche byzantin Photius écrivit : ,la plus 
petite négligeance des traditions méne au mépris complet du dogme". 


Par ailleurs, il est évident que les byzantins ont souvent innové. 
Il est certain que leur Empire n’aurait pas pu subsister si longtemps 
devant les invasions, les pertes de territoires, les bouleversements po- 
litiques et sociaux, s'il n’avait pas cu la force et Ja souplesse de trans- 
former sa structure ct d’adapter ses institutions pour faire face aux 
multiples dangers qui tant de fois menacérent son existence. Dans 
les quelques minutes qui me restent, je voudrais esquisser les rapports 
entre tradition ct innovation dans les quatre domaines suivants: 
1) la nature du pouvoir impérial ; 2) les rapports entre Péglise et 
Pétat ; 3) Pévolution des structures administratives ; 4) la politique 
étrangére de Empire byzantin. 

1. La monarchie absolue de l’empercur resta toujours la base 
de l'Etat byzantin. Le titre impérial de basilews, adopté officielle- 
ment par Heéraclius dans la premiére moitié du VII* siécle, fut peu 
4 peu, et surtout a partir du IX sitcle, accompagné de |’épithéte 
76y peouatev et un peu plus tard, doublé du ttre avtokrator. Ce 
titre d'empereur des romains rappelait aux souverains de Byzance 
Yorigine historique de leur pouvoir. L’héritage romain se laissait 
voir également ane la méthode de la succession au tréne. En prin- 
cipe, Empire restait électif, et 'empercur était élu par Paristocratie, 
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Varmée et le peuple. Cette élection était sensée manifester la volonté 
de la providence divine et s'exprimait par l’acclamation du peuple, 
coutume qui subsista jusqu’a ’époque des Paléologues. Or, en face de 
cette théorie romaine de Phomme providentiel, choisi par Dieu et 
élu par le peuple, une autre tradition se développa 4 Byzance 4 
partir du IX¢ siécle : la tendance a rendre le pouvoir impérial héré- 
ditaire et la propriété exclusive d'une seule famille. Cette doctrine 
Iegitimiste, qui ne supplanta jamais complétement I’ancien principe 
révolutionnaire romain, explique la durée de plusieurs dynasties 
byzantines, dont les plus longues furent celles des Macédoniens et 
des Paléologues. 

2. L’histoire des rapports entre léglise et le pouvoir impérial 
a Byzance est bien trop complexe pour qu'il soit possible den ré- 
sumer ici les principales étapes. Notons cependant que dans ce 
domaine aussi Res Principes opposés de tradition et d’innovation se 
laissent observer, parfois s’entremélant, parfois en lutte ouverte. 
La doctrine hellénistique de la divine monarchie, selon laquelle l’em- 
pereur, en tant que représentant de Dieu sur terre, a le devoir de 
protéger et de surveiller I’église ; et la conviction que léglise et 
lempire sont un seul organisme dirigé par l’empereur et le patriarche, 
Pun régnant sur les corps et autre sur les ames ; tels furent les prin- 
cipes généraux que Vopinion publique a généralement acceptés & 
Byzance. En pratique cependant les prétenuions des empereurs 2 di- 
riger T'église et le désir de Péglise de préserver son autonomie dans 
ordre doctrinal et moral étaient Pas toujours conciliables. II] en 
résultait parfois des compromis, parfois de violents conflits entre 
ces deux tendances, au moins jusqu’au IX° sidcle. Ou peut dire cepen- 
dant dune maniére générale qu’aprés la défaite de Plconoclasme 
en 843 l’église byzantine réussit dans une certaine mesure a sauve- 
garder sa liberté intéricure et A maintenir son droit @imposer la 
loi morale 4 Pempereur méme. 

3. Crest dans le domaine des institutions adminstratives qu’on 
peut voir le plus clairement combien les structures sociales de !Em- 
Pire ont été transformées ou bouleversées aux grandes époques de 
crise, Je ne citerai que deux exemples. Au VII sidcle, époque od 
les provinces balkaniques de 'Empire étaient: envahies et occupées 
par les Slaves et les Avars, et od dans les provinces asiatiques By- 
vance lait assaillie par les Perses et plus tard par les Arabes, 
Tancienne structure adm strative, fondée sur le principe de la sé- 
paration cles pouvoirs civil et militaire, fut progressivement remplacé 
par ce qu’on appelle Je régime des thémes. Les thémes vinrent a 
désigner des circonscriptions habitées par des soldats-paysans aux- 
quels I’Etat avait concédé des biens-fonds, avec obligation de service 
militaire, et dont les gouverneurs exergaient, sous le contréle direct 
de Vempereur, Pautorité militaire et civile sur la région. Je n’ai pas 
Vintention de n’embarquer dans la question, encore fort controversée, 
de Porigine des shames b antins, Mais on peut, me semble-t-il, affir- 
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mer que le systéme des thémes, développé en Asie Mineure par Hé- 
raclius ct introduit dés la fin du VII* siécle dans les provinces euro- 
péennes de l’Empire, augmenta la puissance militaire et les ressources 
économiques de Byzance et lui permit de surmonter une des plus 
grandes crises de son histoire. ; ntete . 

Le sort des thémes byzantins est intimement lié 4 une autre crise 
qui secoua les assises sociales et économiques de |’Empire dans la se- 
conde moitié du XI¢ siécle et qui fut en partie responsable du déclin 
qui mena a la catastrophe de 1204, ot Byzance s'effondra sous les 
coups de la quatriéme croisade. Une crise économique et financiére, 
les révoltes des peuples balkaniques, la perte d'une rande partie de 
PAsie Mineure, provoquérent la dislocation, puis la désiné ration du 
systéme des thémes. A la fin du XIF siécle et au cours lu XI° le 
régime des biens militaires, qui avait depuis des sigcles fait la force 
de l’Empire, fut sapé, puis remplacé par la pratique de la pronoia ; 
cette pratique consistait en la concession a des fonctionnaires, des 
militaires ou a des couvents, de domaines, sortes de fiefs, dont les 
bénéficiaires étaient des grands seigneurs, auxquels [Etat avait aban- 
donné, sous condition de service militaire, une partie de son autorité 
sur les paysans qui les travaillaient. Ce processus de féodalisation, qui 
porta le coup de grace au régime des thémes et ne fit que s'accentuer 
par la suite, fut une cause importante de la ruine finale de l’Empire 
byzantin. ' 

"4. La politique étrangére de Empire byzantin pourrait étre étu- 
diée avec profit sous les deux aspects de la tradition et de 'innova- 
tion. L’aspect traditionnel apparait dans les buts et les principes in- 
variables de cette politique : soutenir autant que possible les préten- 
tions de leur empereur a une souveraineté universelle ; justifier et 
faciliter l'exercice de son devoir de propager la foi chrétienne parmi 
les barbares du monde entier ;_défendre les frontidres de P'Empire 
par ’exercice de cette diplomatie pleine de finesse, qui tant de fois 
sauva l’Empire ; étendre ’hégémonie de Byzance par un systéme 
alliances en vue de créer autour des frontidres de [’Empire une 
chaine d’états satellites loyaux: tel fut le programme imposé aux 
hommes d’Etat byzantins par la politique mondiale et par la situation 
g¢ographique de leur Empire. Quant aux aspects changeants de cette 
politique étrangére, ils étaient aussi nombreux et variés que les diffé- 
rentes méthodes et techniques employées par Ics diplomates de 
Byzance dans la poursuite de leur but; méthodes qui comprenaient 
la pression militaire et politique, les subventions économiques et la 
propagande religieuse, Les grandes époques de la diplomatie byzan- 
tine — celles de Justinien et d’Héraclius, de Constantin Porphyro- 
généte et de Michel Paléologue — nous en fournissent de nombreux 
exemples: prise de renseignements sur les peuplades voisines ; 
distribution de sommes d'argent et de titres byzantins 4 leurs chefs ; 
concession de terres impériales aux vassaux de PEmpire ; mariages 
de princesses byzantines avec les souverains des nations alliées ; 
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entretien des rivalités et des guerres intestines parmi les peuples 
hostiles 4 Empire ;_réceptions éblouissantes d’ambassadeurs étran- 
gers 4 Constantinople ; activité missionnaire des hommes d’église 
dans les pays que Byzance désirait convertir au christianisme : 
autant de moyens, dont le choix dépendait des circonstances, qui 
assurérent tant de fois le succés de la diplomatie byzantine et en 
firent un facteur de Ja premiégre importance dans histoire politique 
et culturelle de ’Europe. En derniére analyse la politique étrangére 
de Byzance, dans laquelle la fidélité inébranlable aux intéréts de I'Ftat 
s‘alliait 4 une merveilleuse souplesse d’exécution et A un remarquable 
pouvoir @improvisation, illustre peut-étre le mieux les rapports entre 
Pectin et innovation dans les programmes politiques de l’Empire 
py7antin, 
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XVII 


LATE BYZANTINE CULTURE AND THE SLAVS 
A STUDY IN ACCULTURATION 


The term «acculturation» has, it seems, at long last found its way 


into the histori voeabulary. Borrowed from the terminology of 
American cultural anthropologists, it was given a tentative accolade in 
1965, when it figured, as the title of one of the cgrands themes», in the 
programme of the Twelfth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
in Vienna. A leading anthropologist had defined acculturation as com- 
prehending «those phenomena which result when groups of individuals 
having different cultures come into continuous first-hand contact, 
with subsequent changes in the original cultural patterns of either or 
both gr inguished acculturation from cultural diffusion % 
The historian, while taking note of this comprehensive sociological de- 
finition, may well prefer another description of acculturation, proposed 
hy Alphonse Dupront in his masterly introductory paper, presented to 
the Vienna Congress of Historians. «L’acculturation», he wrote, «sera le 
mouvement d'un individu, dun groupe, d'une société, méme d'une 
culture vers une autre culture, done un dialogue, un enseignement, une 
confrontation, un mélange, et le plus souvent une épreuve de forces %, 
This historian’s definition, with its sense of the concrete, ils suggestions 
of a variely of specific situations, and its intimations of complex and 
often dramatic human experience, may provide a helpful starting point 
to our study of the encounter between Byzantine civilisation and the 
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1. Mul. Herskovits, Man and his Works, New York, 1950, 523 

2. «When we follow the fortimes of a particular culture trait or complex or 
institution through its meanderings from culture to culture, we eall it a study of 
- When we consider two cultures bombarding each other with hundreds 
ands of diffusing traits, and appraise the results of such interaction, we 
more monly call it acculturation. Diffusion is a matter of what happens to 
elements or parts of culture; acculturation, of what happens to cultures» : A.L, 
Kroeber, Anthropology, New York, 1948, 425. 

3. De PAcculturations, XJZe Congrés International des Sciences Wistoriques, 
Rapports, I; Grands Themes, Vienna, 1965, 8. 
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y world in the later Middle Ages. At least it can point the way to 
some of the things we should be looking for. In the first place, 
movement. Byzantine civilisation, as it expanded northward across seas 
and plains, along river valleys and trade routes, may be likened to 
beams of light sent out from the Empire's cultural centres to the far- 
thest. regions of Eastern Europe. This, the most obvious aspect of 
acculturation, is evoked by the word eradiation» (rayonnement, Aus- 
strahlang), which stands in the title of this section of the Congress 
programme, Yet this cultural movement was seldom in one direction 
only : in the history of the encounter between Byzantium and the 
Slavs there are many examples which show that the latter actively 
«reached oul» for Byzantine civilisation and, when it became available 
to them, made a selection among its component elements, accepting, 




















rejecting or transforming them, 
The impact of Byzantine civili 
urope was also, in Dupront’s terms, a kind of educatic 
of religion and law, literature and art, these peoples were the pupils of 
npire's cultural exports, products 
ruling 
s from the Empire. Here too, however, we must not forget tha 
in ils new peripheral environment, By ilisation was nearly 
always adapted to local needs and conditions. In this sense at least, the 
process of acculturation with which we are concerned was indeed a 
ddialognes and a «confrontation». That it was also al times a «mixtures 
will be apparent to those who have learned to deteet that in the fields 
of religion and law, literature and art the Orthodox peoples of Eastern 
Europe the Bulgarians, the Russians, the Serbs and the Rumanians 
were able in the course of time not only to share in, but also to con 
tribute something to, the common culture of the Byzantine Common- 


sation upon the peoples of Eastern 
1. In the realms 











Byzantium, and, in addition to the I 
of luxury and technological skill were avidly borrowed by. their 



































wealth, 

Tow far was the encounter between Byzantium and the Slavs also, 
in Dupront’s terms, «une épreuve de forces? We must expect to find 
that Byzantine civilisation, as it spread northward to the Empire's 
neighbours, encountered some resistance. The social, moral and_poli- 
tical values which it represented were often quite alien to the patterns 
of their own inherited culture. In the main, as far as we can judge from 
the sources, resistance took two distinct forms. In the early Middle 
Ages, the intrusive civilisation of Byzantium was fought by the Slavs 
primarily on religious grounds : attempts were made to halt the victo- 
rious advance of the Christian faith by resorting, in the name of the 
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threatened pagan traditions, to passive resistance or armed insurrec- 
tions 4; while the success enjoyed by the Bogomil movement among 
the Balkan Slavs shows that Byzantine civilisation could sometimes 
be withstood and repelled with the very weapons — the moral and 
theological teaching of Christianity — which the Byzantines used to 
extend their influence °. In the late Middle Ages the challenge to By- 
zantine hegemony became more explicitly political. In several Slavonic 
countries it took the form of sporadic efforts to impugn the claims of 
the imperial power and of the ecclesiastical authorities of Byzantium to 
exercise by right a universal jurisdiction throughout Eastern Christen- 
dom. As we shall see, these manifestations of local nationalism remained 
on the whole in an embryonic state. Yet they are worth studying as 
examples of the strains and stresses that so often developed in those 
East European societies which were subjected to prolonged cultural 
ich encounters were 








contact with the dominant Byzantine civilisation. 
indeed, in Dupront’s term, «des rencontres - choc». 

The concept of acculturation can thus he usefully applied to the 
study of the impact of Byzantium upon the medieval Slay countries, 
Were any more specific factors involved in this process? Tt seems to 
me that Byzantine civilisation was successfully exported to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe when three conditions were fulfilled. In the 
first place, this civilisation needed to be, at the time of impact, in a 
sof growth and expansion; secondly, the receptivity to Byzantine 
ation of a given country inereased the more this country was in 
a state of social and political change; thirdly, to be really fruitful, this 
encounter between Byzantium and the Slavs had to take place within 
a cultural ambience in some measure common to both worlds and ea- 
ing, in relation to them, as an intermediary or catalyst. 
All three conditions were fulfilled in the early Middle Ages, when the 
Byzantine Empire was in the full flush of the «Macedonian Renaissance», 
the nascent Slay states which embraced Greek Christianity were emerg- 
ging from the tribal stage and developing centralized, monarchical 
institutions, and the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, whose idiom —- the 
Old Church Slavonic language ~~ was at once modelled on Greek and 
close to the Slav vernacular tongues, provided the Slavs with a channel 
which ensured a regular flow of influence from the Byzantine world, 
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See D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, London, 1971, 283-28. 
D. Obole: . The Bogomiis. A Study in Balkan Neo - Manichaeism, 
. 1948. 
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enabling them to develop a culture that was Greek in content and 
Slavonic in form. 
| believe that the same three conditions were operative in the East 
Suropean world of the fourteenth and early fifteenth century. At our 
Bucharest Congress proper emphasis was laid on that flowering of By- 
zantine literature and art in the Palaeologan period which has been 
deseribed as «the last Byzantine Renaissance». It is clear that the four- 
teenth century, in Eastern Europe, was a period of rapid and specta- 
cular change : the Serbs, in the first half of the century, were mobilizing 
their resources in a bid for hegemony in the Balkans, the Rumanian 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia were, for the first time, deve- 
loping articulate public institutions, while Muscovy, through a process 
of internal transformation and foreign expansion, was emerging as a 
major power in north - eastern Europe. 

In searching for the third operative factor, we must ask ourselves 
whether, in the East European world of the late Middle Ages, there 
existed a cultural tradition common to the Greeks, the Slays and the 
Rumanians, and capable of playing the role of an intermediary, ana- 
logous to the role played by the Cyrillo - Methodian movement. of the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries ®& We should expect. this common 
intermediary to have a number of definite characteristic renough ere 
energy lo leave its mark on more than one cultural field,e.g. on religious 
belief land political ideas, and literary hions; a cosmopolitan 
character, giving it power to cross state boundaries and linguistic front- 
iers and to be seen by its contemporaries as a common East European 
tradition; and an ability to attract and command the loyalties of an 
international group of men, linked to each other by personal ties of 
discipleship, friendship and cooperation. | believe that these nece: sary 
qualifications are found in the late medieval movement known as He- 
sychasm. 

Let me here sound a note of warning. The term «flesychasm» has 
been used by modern scholars in a variety of meanings, some of which 
overlap. These semantic shifts have had a confusing effect on many 
students of history, theology and art, who have used this term. In an 
endeavour to bring some order and clarity into this confusion, John 
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6. The concept of eintermediary cultures has been defined and discussed by 
D.S. Likhachey. See, rt from his numerous works in Russian, his brief and sti- 
mulating article ype and Character of the Byzantine Influence on Old Rus- 
sian Literature, Orford Slavonic Papers, 13 (1967), 16-32. 
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Meyendorff has distinguished four different. meanings of the word «He- 
sychasm» 7. (1) As a technical term derived from the vocabulary of the 
spiritual life, it can be applied (in the form jouyix) to the «prayer of 
the mind» (vozg&% xpocevzh) or «prayer of the heart», practised by the 
early stian hermits in Egypt, Palestine and Asia Minor. (2) Modern 
writers often apply the term «Hesychasm» to the psychosomatic «me- 
thods, aecompanying the frequent repetition of the «Jesus prayers and 
designed to aid spiritual concentration. First clearly attested on Mount 
Athos in the late thirteenth century, the «Method» was widely used in 
Eastern Christian monasticism in the late Middle Ages. (3) Hesychasm 
is also taken to denote the theology of St Gregory Palamas (1295-1359), 
a central feature of which is the distinction between the essence and 
the «energies» of God, which was accepted as Orthodox at the Church 
in Constantinople in 1341, 1347 and 1351. (4) The term 
has occasionally been applied to the cultural, social and political pro- 
gramme devised and carried out in the fourteenth century by a suc- 
cession of Byzantine Patriarehs who belonged to the Hesychast 
movement. This programme, sometimes described as «political Hesy- 
chasm», did much to strengthen the bonds between the Slay Orthodox 
Churches and the Byzantine Patriarchate in the late Middle Ages, and 
thus to cement the cultural unity of the Byzantine Commonwealth, 
The role of Hesyehasm as a cosmopolitan, unifying cultural mo- 
vernent in late medieval Europe has been discussed by a number of 
contemporary scholars : foremost among them are D. Likhacheyv (1958) * 
G.M. Prokhoroy (1968), J. Meyendorff (1974) 1 and A.-E. Tachiaos 
(1974) ". This paper owes much to their researches. Its aim, however, 
i ally linked to my central theme. I intend to consider 
nari ly as a factor in the process of acculturation in 
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7. ikhazme i ego roli v kul’turnom i istoricheskom  razvitii 
Vostochnoy Evropy v XIV v., Trudy Otdela Dreenerusskoy Literatury, 29 (1974), 
291-305, ae 
8. Nekotorye zadachi izucheniya vtorogo yuzhnoskevyanskogo vliyaniya v Ros- 
in Issledovaniya po slacyanskomu literaturovedeniyu i fol’kloristike, Moscow, 1960, 
51; also, by the same author, Predvozrozhdenie na Rusi v kontse XTV - pervoy 
polovine in Literatura epokhi Vosroshdeniya i problemy vsemirnoy litera- 
tury, Moscow, 1967, 136-182. : 

9. Isikhazm i obshchestvennaya mysl’ vy Vostochnoy Evrope v XIV v., Trudy 

















nouvement hésychaste pendant les derniéres decénnies du XTVe siécle, 
KAngovopie, 6, 1 (1974), 113-130. 


Jale medieval Eastern Europe, and to show that it acted as a cultural 
«intermediary» between Byzantium and the Slay world. 

More specifically, | will endeavour to show that : (1) the motive 
force which gave Hesychasm its spiritual content came from the prin- 
cipal monasteries of the Balkans, above all from Mount Athos. (2) The 
ecclesiastical poliey which sustained Hesyehasm and ensured its influence 
as an international movement originated in Constantinople, (3) The im- 
pact of Hesyehasm upon late medieval literature especially in the 
fickl of hagiography — was ful in the Slavonic Ortho- 
dox countries and in’ Rumania, (4) The cosmopolitan nature of the 
Hesychast movement was enhanced by the action of a group of men, 
most of them of outstanding ability or achievement, who had cl 
personal links with each other, and, frequently crossing national boun- 
daries, freely moved from one part of the Byzanti 
to another. 
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The role played by Mount Athos as a spiritual nursery of the He- 
sychast movement is too well known to require detailed substantiation. 
Many of the movement's 
Palamas, and the Patria 
riods of 


leaders, including ¢ 





gory of Sinai, Gregory 





his Kallisto: 





I Philotheos, spent long pe- 
training on the Holy Mountain, In the fourteenth century 
Mount Athos was a truly cosmopoliti 











» Where Greeks, Slavs and 
promixity Lo and,it would seem, 
nted in 1342 by the Bulga 
imder lo the Monastery of Zographou, st that on the 
in care to be found buildings belonging to all Orthodox 
and nations, of whom the fir 


other Orthodos peoples lived in close 
amily with — each other. A eharte 
tsar John Ale 
Holy Mount 
peoples 








te 








and the most important are the 
Greeks and the Bulgari r them the Serbs, the Ru 
the Georgians» ™ Their common language was Greek; the gerontes, or 
teachers of the spiritual life, seem frequently to have taught disciples 
of various nationalities. The Slavs, who were numerous on Mount Athos 
in this period, worked alongside their Greek companions in the sketai 
and coenobitie houses, studying Greek spiritual (and sometimes secu- 
lar) wrilings, copying and tran ing them. Such Graeco - Slav commu- 
nities also existed in this period in the monasteries of Constantinople 
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12. Cited in PLY, Syrku. A istori 
St Petersburg, 1899 


ispravleniya knig ¢ Bolgarii ¢ XIV ecke, 1, 
7 (Reprinted in Variorum Reprints, London, 
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(especially Stoudios) and Thessalonica, and in the two north Balkan 
© centres of Paroria and Kilifarevo, which, no less than Mount 
Athos, became the nurseries for the propagation of Hesychasm in Eas- 
tern Europe ™, 

‘The region of Paroria, in the Strandzha Mountains on the frontier 
between the Byzantine Empire and Bulgaria, became a noted «spiritual 
workshop» about 1330, when St. Gregory of Sinai settled there with 
a group of monks whom he had instructed in «the prayer of the heart» 1, 
Before his death in 1346, he had gathered a large group of disciples, 
including Greeks, Bulgarians and Serbs. Some of them were highly 
educated men who subsequently rose to prominent positions in the 
churches of their respective lands. One of them was the Bulgarian monk, 
Theodosius of Trnovo. After Gregory's death he left Paroria, and eventu- 
ally settled (¢. 1350) in Kilifarevo, on the northern slopes of the Balkan 
Mountains, not far from Trnoyo, the Bulgarian. capital. There, with 
the support of the Tsar John Alexander, he founded a monastic com- 
munity modelled on the Paroria house. Kilifarevo soon inherited its 
predecess ternational role, Theodosius’ biographer, the Byzantine 

atriarch Kallistos, wrote that ao sooner had he (Theodosius) settled 
in the mountainous place called Kilifarevo than rumour flew all around, 
nol only to the Bulgarian people, but also to the Serbs and the Hunga- 
and the Rumanians and to those who live around Mesembriay ®, 

These Rumanian disciples of Theodosius were probably responsible 
for spreading the teachings of Hesychasm north of the Danube. In the 
main, however, Rum: 1 Hesychasm came from Mount Athos, one 
of whose monasteries, Koutloumousiou, was placed (c. 4) under the 
patronage of a prince of Wallachia. The central figure in the transmis- 
sion of Hesyehasm to Wallachia was the monk Nicodemus (d. 1406). 
Born of a Greek father and a Serbian mother, he received his monastic 
training on Mount Athos. Two famous Wallachian monasteries, Vodita 
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3. See I. Dujev, ‘Tsentry vizantiysko - slavyanskogo obshcheniya i sotrudni- 
tva, Trudy Otdela Dreenerusskoy Literatury, 19 (1963), 107-129. Idem, Le Mont 
Athos et les Slaves au Moyen Age, in Medioevo Bizantino - Slavo, I, Rome, 1965, 
487-510. 

14. See Kallistos Ware, The Jesus Prayer in St Gregory of Sinai, Eastern 
Churches Review, 4 (1972), 3 Syrku, op. cit. 167-234, and, on Gregory's 
influence in Slavonic countries, A. -B, Tachiaos, "Exidpdoers 106 javzaopos ele chy 
&xdyoaoteiy xohtredy év Pesta, 1328-1406, Thessaloniki, 1962, 65-7. 

15. Zhitie i zhisn’ prepodobnago ottsa nashego Feodosiya, ed. V. 
Sbornik sa Narodni Umotcoreniya, Nauka i Knishnina, 20 (1904), 
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(e. 1374) and Ti 





, " mana (¢. 1385) owe their foundation to him ', With 
his Byzantine, Serbian, Rumanian and Bulgarian connections, Nicode- 
mus of mana is a living image of that cosmopolitan culture which, 


centred in’ Byzantium and e 











nented by Hesychasm, linked logether 
the East European monasteries of the late Middle Ages. 

The Serbs, like the Bulgari 
into the doctrines and. pr 
school of Gregory of Sinai: 





ns, seem to have owed their initiation 
ice of Hesychasm largely to the Paroria 
though its s likely that their monaste 
were touched by the mystical revival even earlier, through the influ- 
ence of the Serbian monastery of Hilandar on Mount) Ath« 
monk of mixed Greek and Slay descent, St Romil of Vidin, aft 
a lengthy spiritual apprenticeship in Paror 
of Sinai, moved to Mount Athos and thence (after 1375) to the Serbian 
monastery of Ravaniea. He was a key figure in the trans nook 
Hesyehasm to medieval Serbia 7. 

I is harder to gauge the impact of B 
teenth - century Russia. However, there 
teachings were 
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rntine Hesychasm on four 
is reason to believe that its 
rcepled in Muscovy by the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Historians have rightly searched for evidence in the records 
of the Monastery of the Holy ‘Trinity, founded in the middle of the 
fourteenth century some 70 kilomet north of Moscow by St. Sergit 
of Radonezh. His disciple and biographer, the Rus ' 
nius, deseribed his master’s mystic 





















ian monk Epiph 
I experience in terms which sugg 
an analogy with Palamas’ teaching on the Unereated Light ™ Tt is 
lempting to number Sergius among the emysties of lights, along with 
seory of Sinai, and to regard him st for this reason ™. 
However, the theological implications of Epiphanius 
seem specific enough for this connection to be traced with certaint 
More specific, and convineing, are the repeated reference 
hiography to besmlvie (literally «silences) and to the s 
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16. See A. - KE. Tachiaos, Le mouvement hésychaste, 126-7. 
_ 17, See F. Halkin, Un ermite des Balkans au X1Ve sidcle. La Vie greeque 
inédite de Saint Romylos, Byzantion, 31 (1961), 111-447; P. De a version 
de la Vie de S. Romylos, ibid., 149-87. See also Tachiaos, Le mouvement. hésychaste 
123-4, and B. Turdeanu, La littérature bulgare du XI Ve siéele et sa diffusion dans 
des pays roumains, Paris, 1947, 47-49. 
18. Die Legenden des Heiligen Sergij von Radones, ed. 1.. Miiller, Munich, 1967 
[Slavische Propylaen, 17], 40-3, 6% 67. - (i 
19. This opinion is held by G.P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind, UL 
Gambridge, Mass., 1966, 218.22, and by A.—E. Tachiaos, "Emédodoetc, 55-60. 
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practised by St. Sergius and his disciples #°. These Slavonic terms were 
used in this period as equivalents to the Greek word fouyla *. The 
recurrence of these technical terms suggests that al least’ Epiphanius 
lived within the thought - world of Byzantine Hesychasm; and it is 
natural to assume that he had been initiated into it by St. Sergius. 
Corroborative evidence pointing to Sergius’ involvement in the moye- 
ment is provided by his personal links with the Hesychast Patriarchs 
Philotheos and Kallistos 22 and by the presence in the library of the 
Trinity Monastery in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of Slavonic 
translations of many of the classies of Hesychast spirituality. In the 
second half of the fifteenth century Byzantine Hesychasm flowered 
in on Russian soil when St. Nil (Neilos) Sorsky (¢. 1433-1508), after 
visiting Mount Athos and Constantinople, revived the contemplative 
tradition of the «semi - eremitical life of the lagrai in the forests to the 
north of the Volga. He seems to have been the first’ Russian spiritual 
feacher to have instructed his disciples to combine the practice of 
the Jesus Prayers with the psychosomatic methods used by the 
Balkan Hesychasts *. 

Il may seem suprising, in view of the manifest readiness of the 
Slavs fo adopt the tenets of Hesychasm, thal the theology of Gregory 
I appears to have had little impact on Slavonic countries in the 
late Middle Ages. A,-E. Tachiaos has argued persuasively that, contrary 
erlions of Nicephoros Gregoras, the decisions of the Council 
Mf Constantinople in 1351 vindicating the Palamite doctrines were ac- 
cepted by ‘Theagnostos, the Greek Metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia 
(1328-1 _ IL is true nonetheless that the Russians in the late Mid- 
dle A showed no great interest in Palamas’ theology; and even Nil 
Sorsky reveals no familiarity with his writings. Palamas’ dogmatic and 
philosophical works were probably beyond the range of understanding 
of most Russian theologians of the lime. It was from Gregory of Sinai, 
not from Gregory Palamas, that. most medieval Slav readers derived 
their knowledge of Byzantine Hesychasm, The Serbs were something 
of an exception : it was in fourteenth - century Serbia that Palamas’ 
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42 
writings were first translated into Slavonic; and the Serbs began to 
venerate him as a saint even before his official canonisation in 1368 %. 

A further surprise awaits the student of late medieval East Euro- 
pean monasticism. The Hesychasts might have been expected to favour 
the eremitical life, or at least the esemi - eremitical» type of monasti- 
cism (in which a limited number of monks lived in separate huts, under 
the guidance of an abbot or spiritual director, and met periodically 
for a common celebration of the liturgical offices) as more conducive 
to the practice of interior prayer. And indeed a number of hesychasteria 
did belong to this type of settlement, typified by the laera (in Greek), 
or the skit (in Slavonie). Gregory of Sinai and Gregory Palamas both 
lived this form of the monastic life on Mount Athos. Neither, however, 
considered that the practice of hesychia should be confined to those 
following the solitary life. There were advantages to be found in the 
roonobilie monastery, whose members, living together in the same 
building, owning no personal property, were subject to the same disc 
pline of prayer and work under the authority of an abbot — not least. 
he virtue of spiritual obedience, by which the Hesychasts set great 
store, In addition, the eoenobitie life provided some assurance against 
the individualism and laxity of the sidiorrhythmies monasticism which 
was gaining ground in the fourteenth centaur nd of which the Hesy- 
chasts strongly disapproved. In fact Hesychas contributed to 
the revival of eoenobitie mone ism in Kastern Europe 2% One e 
of this revival may be cited. About 1355 St Sergius was vii 
envoys from the Patriarch Philotheos, with a letter urging hi 
introduce the community rule into h monastery. Sergius, with the 
agreement of the Russian Metropolitan Alexius, complied with this 
request #7. "The Trinity Monastery, by adopting the Studite Constilu- 
lion, thus hecame the model for many late medieval Koinobia whieh 
»se in the forests of central and northern Russi his network of 
eoenobitic houses, whose monks often travelled long distances to visit 
some sister foundation, was a further factor fae aling the spread of 
Byzantine Hesychasm throughout Eastern Europe. 
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Il. Ecerestastican Pourrics 1x Eastern Europe 





If the spiritual impulse which caused the expansion of the Hesy- 
chast movement came from Athos and other Balkan monasteries, 
this movement was given an administrative structure and an organi- 
sational support by the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Many of the 
Hesychast leaders were far from unwordly. They shunned neither so- 
cial nor political activity, doubtless in the belief, voiced by Gregory of 
-alamas, that cour life is ordered by a common association of all: from 
this arise communities and states, and man is a social animal» (xowe- 
taéy gory 6 Spmzxoc) %. They fought, often vigorously, against 
lerference in ecclesiastical appointments 2%, and displayed a re- 
markable zest for church administration. Much of their effort was di- 
rected to maintaining and strengthening the authority of the Byzantine 
Patriarchate over the Slay churehes of Eastern Europe. In the four- 
teenth century the Pat rh’s authority was, in documents issued by 
his chancelle often defined as xqSepovia mévtey «guardianship» of, 
«sollicitudes for, all). This doctrine was given forceful expression in a 
letter, written in 1370, by the Patriarch Philotheos to the princes of 
Russia. «God», wrote the Patriarch, chas appointed our Medioe: y (rhy 
Type p ) as the leader of the Christians of the whole universe 
and the and curator of their souls; all are dependent. on me 
as the father and teacher of all... Since, however, it is not possible for 
one man... te go the round of the universe, our Mediocrity choses 
the best men and those most distinguished in virtue, and appoints 
and conseerates them pastors and teachers and bishops, and sends them 
to the 
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ous parts of the Universes 3, 

and other similar patriarchal declara 
not have com ss from the pen of a champion of papal supremacy in. 
the Roman Curia, were caleulated to instill in their Slavonic recipients 
the conviction that Orthodox Christendom was a single body whose spiri- 
tual head was the Oecumenical Patriarch. In the late Middle Ages, as the 
imperial goverment. proved increasingly impotent. in its foreign policy, 
the Byzantine Patriarchate assumed the role of chief spokesman and 
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instrument of the imperial traditions of East Rome. The Hesychast- 
Patriarchs were particularly determined and successful champions of 
these traditions; and among them Philotheos was preeminent **, Their 
chosen instruments in this imperial and pan - Orthodox policy were 
churchmen, many of them Slavs, who — by conviction and training — 
could be counted upon to enhance the authority of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate among their flocks and to resist the growth of local forms 
of nationalism, It is not surprising to find that the leaders of the «pro - 
Byzantine, «pan - Orthodox» parties in the different Slay countries all 
belonged to the Hesychast movement. In Bulgaria it found a power- 
ful spokesman St Theodosius of Trnovo. The Bulgarian Patriarchate, 
ablished in 1235 with the agreement of the authorities of the Nicaean 
impire, had-been placed under the eanoni jurisdiction of the Greek 
Pat chate. This primacy, in fact largely nominal,obliged the Bulga- 
rian Patriarch to pay a tax to the Patriarch of Constantinople, to com- 
memorate his name in liturgical celebrations, and to apply to him for 
chrism (myron) used in the churches of his country. In the mid - 
centh century the Bulgarian primate discontinued these practices, 
thus claiming in effect total independence from his Byzantine colleague. 
Theodosius, condemning the action of his own eccl siastieal superior, 
wrote to Constantinople to protest against it, In 1355 the Patriarch 
Kallistos, a Hesyehast and close friend of Theodos is, wrole to him 
and his community at Kilifarevo, strongly condemning the uneano- 
nical actions of the Bulgarian primate *%, It seemsthat full canonical 
relations between Trnovo and Constantinople were not restored until 
1375, when a disciple of St Theodos' the Hesychast’ monk Kuthy- 
mius, became Patriarch of Bulgaria. He immediately recognised the 
ecclesiastical primacy of Constantinople. During those critical twenty 
y the international solida ty of the Balkan Hes 
strong enough to withs 
















































sts proved 
ind the forees of Bulgarian nationalism and 
fo prevent the formation of a permanent rift in the structure of the 
Byzantine Commonwealth. 

\ similar role was played in this period by the Serbian Hes 
The coronation in 1346 of the Serbian monarch Stephen Dusan 
«Emperor and Autocrat of Serbia and Romania» by the uncanonically 
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appointed Patriarch of Serbia caused the Oecumenical Patriarch Kal- 
listos to excommunicate the Serbian tsar, his religious leaders and all his 
subjects. The resultant schism between the Byzantine and the Serbian 
Churches was healed in 1375 by the action of a group of prominent 
Serbian Hesychasts, led by the monk Isaiah, who mediated between 
the Serbian prince Lazar and the Patriarch Philotheos *, 

In Russia, too, the concerted efforts of the Hesychast. Patriarchs 
of Constantinople and of their agents, or supporters, «in the field» ce- 
mented closer links between the Byzantine Church and the Orthodox 
populations of the Grand Principality of Moscow and of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. This required the exercise of tactful diplomacy; and, 
although in the last quarter of the fourteenth century the Patriarchate 
committed serious blunders in its dealings with the churches of Mus- 
covy and Lithuania which caused a great deal of resentment 5, there 
is no doubt that by the end of the century the prestige of Byzantium 
stood high once again in Russia. In no small measure was this due to 
the far - sightedness and diplomatic skill of the monk Cyprian, a Bul- 
chast who was appointed to the see of Kiev in 1375 by his 
mentor and friend, the Patriarch Philotheos. Cyprian played an active 
part in the polities of the Byzantine Patriarchate in Lithuania and 
Muscovy, and from 1390 to 1406 was metropolitan of Moscow and AIL 
Russia. Il was thanks to him that the articles in support of Hesychast 
theology, inserted into the Greek Synodicon for the Sunday of Ortho- 
dory after the Council of Constantinople of 1351, were added to the 
text of the Synodicon’s Russ 

The Patriarch Matthew described Cyprian as a qioppdpaos d0p0- 
- Iwas Cyprian, no doubt, who reported to his superior, the Patriarch 
Antony IV, the unprecented behaviour of Prince Basil | of Moscow, who 
deereed that the Byzantine emperor's name be deleted from the comme- 
morative diptychs of the Russian Church, on the grounds that in Rus- 
awe ve the church, but not the emperor. The Patriarch, in a let- 
ter he wrote to the Museovite ruler ¢. 1394, roundly rebuked him for 
volt ag { the authority of «the universal emperors, «the Jord 
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and master of the otkoumene» **. We must assume that Cyprian, as 
Primate of Russia, did his utmost to show Basil I the error of his ways 
and to nip in the bud this outburst of late medieval Russian nationa- 
lism. He seems to have persuaded the Russian monarch fairly rapidly 
to restore the emperor's nominal suzerainty over the Muscovite realm : 
for in a letter written by Cyprian between 1395 and 1406 to the clergy 
of Pskov he states explicitly that the Byzantine emperor is commemo- 
rated liturgically in the churches of Moscow *°. 





I. Tue East Ecropean Lirenany Movement 
or T Late Mipone AG 





In the second half of the fourteenth century a notable increase in 
literary production can be observed in several countries of Eastern 
Europe. Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania and Russia were all affected by this 
movement. Its antecedents are still obscure, It is clear, however, that it 
owes much of its original impulse to Euthymius, Patriarch of Trnoyo from 
1375 to 1393. \ Bulgarian by birth, he jc 
of Kilifarevo, where he became the lead 
He displayed conside 
sions of chur 











ned the monastic comme 
ig disciple of St Theodos 
able literary activity, revising the Slavonic yer- 
translating from Greek into Slavonic 
several liturgical texts; and writing biographies and panegyrics of a 
number of Byzantine ints. Several of his letters have 
heen preserved, including two addressed to the monk Cyprian and to 
Nicodemus of Tismana #. The literary school founded by Euthymius 
in Trnove seems to have aimed at the wholesale replacement of the 
earlier Slavonic versions of the sacred texts — not excluding the Serip- 
tures by a new corpus of translations from the Greek 4. The new 
translations were expected to conform more closely to the grammar, 
orthography and punetuation of the original translations of Cyril and 
Methodius, and also to the morphology and syntax of their Greek ori- 
ginals. Euthymius’independent writings established the guidelines of 
what beeame the standard literary style of Slavonie hagiography and 
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panegyrics of the late Middle Ages: a style emphatic, rhetorical and 
ornate, striving for emotional and acoustic effect by frequent resort to 
exelamations and rhythmical repetitions. These diterary reforms» soon 
became the common patrimony of the Serbs, the Rumanians and the 
Russians. In Serbia, it is true, the new style has been traced back to the 
thirteenth century “. But there is no doubt that it acquired clearer 
shape and greater substance by contact with the Bulgarian literary 
movement. It was in Serbia that a Bulgarian disciple of Euthymius 
at one remove, Constantine of Kostenets, wrote ¢. 1418 his celebrated 
treatise On Letters. Its main interest today lies in the light it sheds on 
the theoretical basis and practical implications of Euthymius’ linguistic 
programme, of which it is no doubt a starker and more pedantic version. 
atine was horrified by the errors end diserepancies which, through 
the ce oss or ignorance of copyists, had crept into the sacred books. 
Only in ‘Trnovo, and on Mount Athos, he claimed, were the Slavonic texts 
free from all taint of heresy. He urged that the copying of manuscripts 
be made subject to the most rigorous control. The one safe rule was 
to imitate the Greeks in all matters of style, grammar and ort hography. 
Ile himself aspired to play among the Slavs the role played in Byzan- 
tinm by the fourteenth - century grammarian Manuel Moschopoulos. 
Constantine insisted on a completely literal translation of the Greek 
texts, readily sacrificing clarity of sense to the need to achieve exact 
equivalence between words, and even separate letters, in the two 
languages; and he urged that Slavonic spelling should conform even to 
the accentual conventions of Greek “4. 

In the Rumanian principalities the writings of the Euthymian 
school seem to have made their first impact on scholars in the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Two biographies and three panegyries 
hy Euthymins were copied in the Moldavian monastery of Neamtu in. 
1438 and 1441. The route they had followed from Bulgaria is unknown ®. 
Euthymius’ liturgical works, on the other hand, are known to have 
been bronght to Moldavia from the Bulgarian monastery of Zographow 
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on Mount Athos “. The Rumanian literature in Church Slavonic, culti- 
vated in the princely courts of Arges and Suceava and in the monas- 
teries of Wallachia and Moldavia, consisted almost entirely, until the 
cond half of the fifteenth century, of translations from the Greek 
and of writings obtained from the Balkan Slays. 

Rus 


little ear 












experienced the influence of the new literary movement a 
er. The Russian scholar A.1. Sobolevsky observed that between 
about 1350 and 1450 a profound change look place in the content and 
form of the writings available to the Russians in Church Slavonic trans- 
lations from the Greek, Striking differences « 





he observed, 





especially 
in the language, the script and the spelling, between manuscripts 
in the first and the second of these periods. Even the text of the New 
Testament and of liturgical works was affected by these changes. How- 
ever, though the Russian texts written in 1450 and later are strikingly 
different from those dating from the mid-fourteenth century, they 
show remarkable similarities with manuscripts of the same works stemm- 
ing from the Balkan Slavonie countries and from the period 13500 1450. 
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Moreover, Wranslations of many Greek works, particularly those relating 
lo the spiritual life, are extant in Rus ipts of the mid - 
fifloonth century, but not in earlier ones. Soboleysky remarked: that 
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10 the number of writings 
jans in translation almost doubled; and he attri- 
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by the Southen Slavs upon the Rus His conclusions have been 
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It is significant that in a Russian document dated 1403 Metropolitan 
given high praise for his «orrection of the [Chureh ] books» ®, 

The most notable example of the «Second South Slav influences 
upon Ru are the hagiographical writings of Epiphanius «the Wise». 
Between 1396 and 1420 this Russian monk, who seems to have had a 
goad knowledge of Greek, wrote two Vitae, devoted to St Stephen of 
St Sergius of Radonezh. One of their no- 
style. Mannered, ornate and rhetorical, 
i 














Perm’ and to his own master, 
table features is their liter 
relying on verbal and euphonic effeets, it shows every 
to and offen greatly overstepping— the literary conventions of Eu- 
> «Bulgarian» school. Epiphanius himself described his own style 
most felicitously as «the braiding of words» (pletenie sloces, lis sophisti- 
fismanship and technical artistry have only recently begun 
to be fully appreciated by literary historians 

\We are now, perhaps, in a position to attempt a more comprehen- 
sive description of this late medieval literary movement, whose impact. 
we have detected in Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania and Russia. It had 

fl antiquarian quality, in that ils protagonists pinned their 
on a return to a golden age, epitomized by the tradition of C yril 
and Methodius and by the unquestioned prestige of Byzantine civili- 
it was strongly ¢litist, for its leaders, by encouraging the use 
and elaborate turns of phrase and of Greek semantic calques, 
were striving lo dissociate the sacred and educated language from the 
vulgar spoken tongue, to create a kind of Slavonic katharevousa; it 
was overtly philhellenic; and, freely crossing national frontiers and 
making use of the Chureh Slavonie language, the lingua franca of Eastern 
trope, it harnassed the forces of cosmopolitanism of the late Middle 
Ages. One of 1 arliest. and most distinguished students of this mo- 
vement, the Russian scholar D.S. Likhachey, has defined it in these 
terms: «We are confronted with the phenomenon of a single intellectual 
movement, sufficiently powerful to embrace yarious countries and 
ve affected simullaneously literature, writing, 
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Likhachey was also the first to attempt an assessment of the debt. 
which this literary movement owed to Byzantine Hesychasm 5, This 
debt, in his view, was considerable. His thesis is argued with learning 
and sensitivity, and — in this writer's opinion — most of hi uments 
are convincing. It has long been known that a large proportion of the 
religious texts translated from Greek into Chureh Slavonic in the four- 
feenth and fifteenth centuries, and which came to fill the monasti 
sof Eastern Europe, were ascetic and spiritual writings popular in 
yehast circles : they included works by John of the Ladder, Is 
Nrian, Symeon the New Theologian, Gregory of Sinai and the 
Patriarch Kallistos, Some of these works, translated for the i 
brought their Slay readers into contact with the contemporary avant - 
garde literature of Byzantium; others, already familiar in earlier tra 
lations, were retranslated in this period : among them was «The Ladde 
(K2inaz), whose new Slavonic version was done in Serbia, probably 
©. 1370, and played a major role in the spread of Hesychast spirituality 
throughout Eastern Europe ®, 
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In the second place, Hesychast doctrines and practices were widel 
disseminated in Kastern Europe by contemporary hagiographieal 
lings. Some of the leading Byzantine Hesychasts, notably the Patriarehs 
Wallistos and Philothoos, were enthusiastic writers of saints’ liy 
used them to extol and propagate the ideal of hesychia®, Th 
yonie collaborators, aboye all Euthymius of Trnove and Epiph 
«The Wises, followed suit, Better than abstruse theolog’ treatises, 
the biographies of saints who had devoted their lives to «he prayer of 
the heart» could publicize among the Slavs the values of the Ilesychast, 
tradition. [tis not surprising that hagiography became the most popular 
literary genre of the period. Some of these saints? biographies seem to 
have stemmed from a bilingual Graeco - Slay milieu. Thus the Vita 
of St Romil of Vidin, composed in the late fourteenth century, has come 
down to us in a Greek and a Slavonie version, and it is quite possible 
that it was written simultaneously in both languages 5, 
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hirdly, the urge to ecorrecty the liturei ‘al books by removing the 
scribes’ errors and bringing the texts into line with the Greek originals, 
also had roots in the Hesychast. movement. The Ilesychasts showed a 
lively interest in matters of ritual, and their purist» attitude to eccle- 
‘tice led them to work for a purification and a renewal of 
the Church’s liturgical life. In the late Middle Ages they made a no- 
table contribution to Byzantine liturgical theology. The Patriarch Phi- 
lotheos, while still abbot of the Great Lavra Monastery on Mount Athos, 
composed a set of rules for the correct celebration of the Liturgy of 
St John Chrysostom, known as the luéragis rijz Oelac wal leva, 
Ht was translated into Church Slavonic by the Patriarch Euthymius %, 
This concern fo: liturgical reform was communicated to the Russians 
hy their Hesychast metropolitan Cyprian >, The same anxiety lest 
linguistic er in the sacred texts should result in heresy led, as we have 
seen, the purists of the Bulgarian «Kuthymiany sehool to undertake a 
sion of the Slavonic versions of the Scriptures, including 
even the Gospels, 
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liness of churchmen to tamper with the very texts of Iloly 
first sight: surprising. Yet in. several respects. 

notably ini lization of the Chureh Slavonic past and ils appeal to 
the authorily of Byzantine models this programme of linguistic re- 
form was rooted in the outlook of Kast European. intellectuals of the 
late Middle Ages. In the troubled world of late fourteenth century Bal- 
kan politics, the vietories of the Turks could be seen as a consequence 
of the spiritual disunity and moral decline of Chr tians. A sense of 
impending doom and a despondent belief that the present, times were 
ferior to the gloriot past were then fairly widespread in Byzantium *7, 
Vhe notion that the corruption of morals was a result of a corruption 
in the spelling of manuseripts may seem far - fetched to the modern 
many; yel, ata time of widespread belief in the literal truth of the sacred 
texts of Christianity and in the supernatural efficacy of ritual, the 
knowledge that the accuracy of the former and the purity of the latter 
were in jeopardy could easily generate a feeling of acute anxiety 58, 



































Werke des Patriarchen von Bulgarien Euthymius, 283-306. 
S, “Enudgdaes, 149-150, note 40. 
enko, The Decline of Byzantium seen through the eyes of ils 
Is, DOP, 15 (1961), 167-186, 

58. X hint of such anxiety is conveyed by the complaint of Constantine of 
Kostencts that in his time eall the true writings» were eruineds ain Romania up to the 
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situation of crisis, it was pe 





aps only natural to conclude that 
idnal and of society lay in the «orrection» 
of books and of eccte: I rites, in the promotion of the unity of 
Orthodox Christendom, and in the striving for spiritual perfection. 
These conclusions were in fact widely drawn in Hesychast eircles between 
1350 and L450, 

AMitompts have been 1 
chasm on the liter: 
























e to demonstrate the influence of He: 
y style (as distinct from the contents) of Slaven 
hagiography of the late Middle Ages. The most consistent and sophis 
cated of these attempts: was made by Likhachey. He | rgued that 
the importance aseribed by the Euthymian school to verbal and ortho 
graphic accuracy stemmed from the belief that the word contains the 
essence of what it designates and that the name i consubstantial with 
the named, just as the name of God participates 
belief he ascribes to the Byzantine Hi 
ingenuity failed Lo convince the present writ There 
appear Lo he no grounds for regarding this attitude to words and names 
as specifically Hesychast; nor is it possible, without ing the charge 
of over - intellectuatizing the aims of the Slavonic hagiographers, to 
ascribe such a theory to them. [lt is, in this writer's opinion, equally 
hazardous to try and trace such a filiation on the purely litera 
While it is probable that Epiphanius was «influenced» by the 
school of Trnove, and the latter by the styli 




















in God’s nature. 
rchasts © For all its subtlety and 











this argument has 















ry plane. 
Suthymian 
ie conventions of four- 





teenth - century Byzantine hagiography, this double connection has 
not yet heon firmly established. Only by a detailed stylistie comparison 
of the writings of the Byzantine Patriarehs Kallistos and Philotheos, 
of Kuthymius and his Balkan Slavonic disciples, and of the Russian 
writers of the late fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, could the theo- 
ry of a direct transmission of the new hagiographical style from Byzan- 
tinm to the Balkan Slavs and from them to Russ » be accurately tested. 
This comparative analysis has yet to be done ®, 











Maritsa and Belgrade and ‘Thessalonica», except for the se 
Athos, and of some Athonite monks resident in Serbia : V, Jagic, Rassuzhdeniya, 190. 

59. Nekolorye zadachi, 111— ; Predyozrozhdenie na Rusi, 147-148, 163-164. 

60. A welcome beginning is Tsvetana Vranska’s thorough study : Stilni pokh- 
vali na Patriarkh Evtimiy, Sbornik na Bulgarskata Akademiya na Naukite i Iskust« 
tata, Kd. istor. - filolog. i filosof. - obshch., 37 (1942), 105-280. As a rule the By- 
zantine influence on the style of Euthymius’ hagiographical writings is taken for 
granted : eces oeuvres hagiographiques reflétent fortement V'influence de lhagiograe 
phie byzantine dy NIVe siécles (I. Dujeev, Rapports littéraires, 91). 
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IV. Some Leapinc Proraconists 


The monasteries of Eastern Europe, the pan - Orthodox policy of 
the Hesychast, Patriarchs of Constantinople, and the literary movement 
of the late Middle Ages were, we have seen, the sinews by which the 
cultural cohesion of the Byzantine Commonwealth was maintained 
during the last century of its history. In the final resort, however, 
the decisive role in maintaining this unity — and in ensuring the conti- 
nuing spread of Byzantine culture to the Slavs — was played by indi- 
viduals, Some of these have already been mentioned. In this concluding 
section an attempt will be made to show that the contribution of 
these men to the cultural life of late medieval Europe was greatly 
enhanced by two characteristics which they shared: the personal bonds 
of friendship or discipleship which, transcending state boundaries, linked 
them together within a single international community; and their ama- 
zing mobility. 

The tendency of these Hesychast_ monks to travel widely would 
have astonished their Benedictine contemporaries, bound by the rule 
of stability. But extensive travelling was common enough in early 
Eastern monasticism. In the fourteenth century monastic journeys 
could be regarded as a form of spiritual endeavour : the biographer of 
St Romil of Vidin writes of «wandering for the sake of the Lord» ®, 
The motives which prompted these travels were doubtless varied : 
among them were an urge to seek qualified teachers of hesychia, the 
desire to spread the knowledge of the «prayer of the heart», and some- 
times the wish to eseape the embarassing consequences of wordly fame. 
An extreme example of mobility for the last of these motives is that 
of Maximos Kausokalyvites, an Athonite hermit, friend of Gregory of 
Sinai, who —— to avoid the influx of visitors and disciples — would 
regularly burn down his hut made of grass and move further afield ®, 

Most of the leading Hesychasts of the time were great travellers. 
Gregory of Sinai, before settling in Paroria, was trained in the ascetic 
life in monasteries of Cyprus, Sinai, Mount Athos, Mytilene and Constan- 
tinople. Theodosius, before founding the Kilifarevo community, served 
his apprenticeship in several Bulgarian monasteries, on Mount Athos 














61. P. Devos, La version slave de la Vie de S. Romylos, Byzantion, 31 (1961), 176, 
2. F. Halkin, Deux vies de S. Maxime le Kausokalybe, ermite au Mont Athos 
(XIV s.), AnBoll., 54 (1936), 38-112. Cf. LP. Mamalakes, T6"Ayor "Ogog (”A80c) 
Sta pécor tar aldvor, Thessaloniki, 1971, 175-176. 
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and in the neighbourhood of Mesembria; he ended his life in Constanti- 
nople. Euthymius, before becoming Patriarch of Bulgaria, lived as a 
monk in Kilifarevo, Constantinople, Mount Athos and Lemnos. Cyprian 
received his training in Kilifarevo, Constantinople and on Mount Athos; 
his later ecclesiastical duties took him to Lithuania and Muscovy. Gre- 
gory Tsamblak ranged in his travels more widely still. After spending 
several years on Mount Athos, he became in the closing years of the 
fourteenth century abbot of the Monastery of Decani in Serbia. Between 
1401 and 1406 he was in Moldavia, working as a priest. From there he 
went to Lithuania, and travelled to Moscow and Constantinople. In 
uted metropolitan of Kiey by the Lithuanian bi- 
shops. Three years later he appeared in the West as a delegate of his 
Lithcanian sovereign to the Council of Constance, charged with 
the duty of negotiating a union with the Roman Chureh 








1415 he was consee 








In the late fourteenth century this international movement of men 
was given a further impetus by the Ottoman advance in the Balkans. 
After the battle of Kosovo (1889) and the capture of Trnove (1393) 
the northward movement of refugees, seeking to eseape from the Turkish 
ch- 
mon and scholars. Bulgarian diseiplos of Kuthymius migrated to northern 
Serbia; Serbs to the Rumanian principalit ‘ks and Balkan 
Slavs to Russia. The role played by these learned refugees in spreading 
Byzantine culture in its late medieval Slavonic form has sometimes 
beon exaggerated by historians who persisted in viewing the East. Euro- 
pean world of that time as a collection of separate national cultures. Some 
of the most distinguished of these expatriates, such as Nicodemus of 
mana, Cyprian, Gregory Tsamblak, and the Byzantine painter 
the Greek ®, moved north for reasons, it would seem, quite ur 





invasion, gathered momentum. Some of them were distinguished ch 
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63. See ALL. Yatsimirsky, Grigory Tsamblak, St Petersburg, 190%; Turdeanu, 
La littérature bulgare du X1Ve siéele, 149-155; Muriel Heppell, The Hesychast Move- 
ment in Bul the Turnoye School and its Relations with CG ttinople, 
Eastern Churche: 5), 9-20. 

64. Theop! work in Noygored and Moscow has led to speculation about 
the possible influence of Hesychasm on ePalaeologan» painting of the fourteenth 
and fifleenth centur The problem has been much discussed of e the bi- 
Dliography in D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, 413, to which should 
now be added : MLV, vofana Greka i uchenie stov, VV, 
33 (1972), 190 i 1 Trends Byzan' n the Late 
Thirteenth and ’, in The Kariye Djami, ed. Paul A. 
Underwood, TY. : and EB. Bakalova, La Socié VP Art. 
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with the Turkish advance. To judge their role in proper perspective, 
we should recognise that these monks, churchmen and scholars moved 
within the same cultural area, whose unity had recently been strength- 
ened by the spread of Hesychasm and of Euthymius’ literary reforms. 
In migrating from one part of the Byzantine Commonwealth to ano- 
ther, they faced no formidable problems of adaptation : they expected 
to find, and generally did, similar conditions for their scholarly or 
stieal work. It is important to realise that these men were not 
novators as heirs to one and the same international tradi- 








¢ 
so much 
tion of religion and letters. 

Thoir effectiveness as acculturators was increased by the strength 
and endurance of their personal links with each other. During the 
hundred years between 1325 and 1425 four generations of prominent 
sychasts succeeded each other on the East European seene : Gregory 
ai was the spiritual master of Theodosius of Trnovo; the latter was 
the teacher of the Patriarch Euthymius who, in his turn, was Gregory 
‘Tsamblak’s mentor. If il is remembered that, in Eastern Christian mo- 
nasticism, the relationship between teacher and disciple is the most. 
vered and unbreakable of human bonds, this spiritual genealogy will 
he seen as evidence of an impressive continuity of precept and practit 
Each of these men, in addition, had personal links with fellow - Hesy- 
chasts, at home and abroad ; the Patriarch Kallistos was a disciple of 
Gregory of , and a friend of both Theodosius and Euthymius; 
Cyprian was (in all probability) a pupil of Theodosius and (certainly) 
a friend of Euthymius; while Euthymius, apart from his contacts with 
colleagues in Bulgaria, on Mount Athos and in Constantinople, was 
also in correspondence with Nicodemus of ‘Tismana in Wallachia. 

, no less than the outlook, of these leading protagonists 
shast movement thus display a feature typical of the cosmo- 
politan Graeco - Slay (and in part Rumanian) world in which they lived. 
Dispersed throughout Eastern Europe, they remained in close touch 
with each other. Many shared a common loyalty to a spiritual alma 
ich as Mount Athos, Paroria or Kilifarevo. Most of them were 
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en Bulgarie au XIVe siécle (L'influence de VP hésychasme sur V’art), Actes 
du XIWe Congrés International des Etudes Byzantines, ed. M. Berna et E. Sta- 
neseu, 2, Bucharest, 1975, 33-38. In my opinion, the attempts to detect signs 
of Hesychast theology in Byzantine monumental painting of this period have not 
been successful. The problem is not necessarily insoluble, though specific connections 
‘are hard to trace. No doubt further search for acceptable common theological and 
aesthetic criteria is needed. Visual art lies outside the scope of this paper. 
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linked, in successive generations, with one or the other of the great. 
names of the Hesychast movement : with Gregory of Sinai, Theodosius 
of Trnovo, the Patriarchs Kallistos, Philotheos and Euthymius, and 
with Cyprian - men who (together with Gregory Palamas) dominated 
this movement with the same authority which Cyril and Methodius 
and their immediate disciples had enjoyed among the Slavs of the 
early Middle Ages. And, belonging as they did to the supra - national 
community that has been termed «the Hesychast Internationals %, 
they all, directly or by proxy, retained contact with the religious and 
cultural life of Byzantium, whose hagiographical literature and Hesy- 
chast spirituality remained models for the whole of Eastern Europe. 





65. The expression is A, Elian’s : Byzance et les Roumains a la fin du Moyer 


Age, Proceedings oj the XI1Ith International Congress of Byzantine Studies (Oxford,. 
1966), London, 19 199. 
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dndwiga, jcen of Poland: XI 94 
dagietto,grand duke of Lithuania 
and king of Poland: XI 94495; 









XII 1273 XLII 303,309,310, 

312-313 
Jakobson,Re: IV 12; IX 4,6 
Jonkins,ReJ.H.: VI 155 
Jeremiah,metropolitan of 

Moldavia: XIII 311-312 
John I Tzimisces, emperor: 

II 130 
John V Palaeologus, emperor: 

XI 88,93 
John VI Gantacuzenus, emperor: 

v 7-8; X 143-144; XV 12 
John VII Palaeologus, emperor: 

XII 126 
John VIII Palaeologus, emperor: 

X 141-145 
John Alexander, tear of Pulaurint 

IV 53 XVII 8-9 
John, archbishop of Thessalonica: 

Iv 6-9 
John, bishop of Imtek: XIII 302~ 

303,313 
John Chrysostom,St.: VII 495 

VIIL 58,655 XI 973 XVII 21 
John Climacus,Ste: XVII 20 
John of Damascus,Ste: XVI 441 
John of Ephesue,historian: 

1 308 
John of Goth: 
John Mallal: 

61,70 
John of Salisbury: XV 16 
Joseph, king of the K' 


di 12h 
vind 














Joseph Il,patriarch: X 143 
Joseph,Moldavicn bishops XIII 
311-312 








Josephus,Flavius: VI11 60 

dulian the Apostate, emperor: 
xvi Aa 

Justin L,emperort XVI /4 

dustinian I,emperor: 1 304-5, 


309-310, 312; I 124,12 
VIIL 61; XVI 38,43 
dustinian Il,emperor: II 124 





Kalka,river: VII1 80 

kalojan, Bulgarian tsar: IV 19 

kat XLV 234 

Kerch,straite oft II 125-126, 
132 

Yhazars: Il 124-129,1333 III 
151 

Kievs I 130-131; V 2,6-7,10; 
VI 150, 152-158, 161, 1633 VII 
45,51; VILL 56-57, 62-66, 68- 
20, 72, 75-7 K 3,53 X 155 














XI 79,83, 85-86, 88-94; XII 

428n; XLL1 3003 X1V 2325; XV 

46,153 XVII 24 
Kiev,Monastery of the Caves: 

VII 46; VIII 67-70,743 Ik 2 
Kilifarevo Monastery: XI 81-823 

XVIL 9, 14, 16,23-25 
Kiyuchevsky,V.0.: I 3053 1X 9 
Kosovo,battle of: XVII 24 
Krum, Bulgarian khan: I 304 
Kulikovo, battle: IX 5-63 XI 90 
Kutrigurs: I 309 


Lasearis, John: ITI 163 
Lattimore,0.: I 308 
Lay of Igor’ 's cam) (Slovo 
pola Tgoreve): VIII 
3 1k a My 
ar,Serbian prince: XVII 15 





















Lemer1o,P 

Lemos: XVII 24 

Leo U1,emperor: I 311-312 

leo the Deacon,historian: VI 152 

oontius,prefect of TLlyricum: 
IV 75 

Jikhachev,D.f.: VIII 69; 1X 1- 

7519-20, 22 















53 XVI1 15,24 

Lintprand, bis! 
V1 164; XIV 239 

Lomonosov,MeVe: XIV 254-242 

jouis the Pious,Western Emperor: 
VL 149; XIV 239 

XII 302-303 


157 
















utypulriarch: X1 68n,90, 


Macedonia: 1 3115 LIL 151, 153- 
154,1593 IV 10, 12-15 

Magy I 309; II 128-129 

op: 1 310 

yTatar khan: IV 17 

Manuel 1 Comenus,cmperor: V 2, 









Manuel II Palaeologus, emperor: 
X 141-1463 xt 88; XII 124-127, 
129-132 

Manuel Moschopoulos, grammarian: 
XVII 17 

Monutius, Aldus: III 163 

Monzikert: 111 149 

Maramures: XIII 302 


Marburg: XLV 234 

Maritsa,river: I 307 

Martin I,king of Aragon: 
XII 129 

Matthew Cantacuzenus,co-emperort 
X 144; XII 131n 

Matthew I,patriarch: XI 96; XII 
123-1273 XII 312,314-3155 
XVII 15 

Maxims the Greek (Michael 
Trivolis): III 150, 162-168 

Maximus Keusokalyvites: XVII 23 

Meletios,Moldavian bishop: XIII 
311 

Melitene: I 311 

Mesembria: VI 1555 XVII 9,24 

Methodius,St.,of Thessalonica: 
11 128; 111 149,151-155,159— 
4603 IV 4410-135 VIL 435 
VITI 56-59; IX 10,153 XV 7! 
XVII 5-6, 16, 19,26 

Meyendorff,J.% XVII 6-7 

Michael. If1,emperort LV 4 

Michael V,emperors VI 163 

Micheal. VI1,emperors 111 155 

Michael VIII Palacologus, 
emperor: XVI 43 

Michael. 1X Pallaeologus,co- 
emperort X 1 

Michnel,prince of ‘Wer’: XI 86 

archbishop of Bethlehem: 

251323 XIII 299-315 

nel=Mitjaj: XI 88n,90 

traz III 1625 X1_79 

XII 127, 128n; X111 
299-300, 310-312, 3155 XV 155 
XVII 6,17-18,24 

Monemvasia: X 142 

Mongols: see Tartars 

Moravins II1 151,1533 1V 10, 125 
VI1L 563 XV 7-10 

Moscow, Muscovy: 111 164-1685 
V 3,63 VIII 63,77; 1X 4,95 
X 2,145; XL '79,81,85-985 X11 
425, 1273 XLIL 299-301, 303-304, 
307-3103 XIV 235,241-2425 XV 
42-153 XVII 6,15-16,24 

‘Moscow the Third Rome’: IIT 
167-168; 1V 53; XV 14; XVI 39 

Moscow University: XIv 241 

Mstislav,prince of Kievs VIII 





























(es 
Miller,GeF.: XIV 254-242 
Miller, VIII 66 
Myres,John,Sir: I 307 
Mytilenes XIII 3125 XVII 23 








Nationalism: XV 1-16 





Navarre: XII 129 
Neamgu monastery: XVIT 17 
Nestor,monk: VII 46; VIII 66- 
68,70; IX 2,45 XIV 2h0 
Nicodems of Tsmana: XVII 9-10, 
16, 24-25 
Nicepolis,battle of: XI11 313 
Nikon, patriarch of Moscow: 
XVII 18 
YVIL 11 








IV 19; VE 16; 

ays VI 1633 VIII 
Novgorod: V 10; VI 1575; VIII 
©3469, 76,925 IX 24; XI 88n3 
XIL 1275 XIIT 301,30%306,308- 
3105 XV1In 





Ohrid: III 153-162; Iv 12 

Oka: 11 127 

Old Church Slavonic: III 149, 
1515 IV 10=115 VIIL 575 IX 8, 
153 XV 7 XVII 5; see alco 
Church Slavonic 











Oleg, prince of Chernigov: VITI 
714 73—74, 78 

Oleg, prince of Kiovs IV 1/18; 
VI 152 

Olga,ruler of Ki 1X 33 Xv 3 





Olgerd,erand duke of Lithury 
XI 85-89, 94 

Olympus,Mount (in Pithyania) 
WLI 151 

Ostromir Gospels VIII 58 

Ottoman Turks: VI 151; X 1425 
XI 85,92,95-96; XII 125-125, 
127, 131mg XIII 299,313-3145 
XV 14; XVI 38; XVII 21,24-25 








Pacurianus,Grepory: XV 3-4 

Palewtines VII 48; VIL ply 
XV 45 XVII 7 

Pannonint 1 3083095 111 1525 
IV 12 

Porist IIT 163; X hs X1T 1295 
xv 4 





Paristrion, theme: 1 312 

Paroria monastery: XVII 9-10, 
23,2 

Paul,St.: III 159-160 

Faulicians: I 311 

Peés Iv 14 

Pechenegs: II 123-130; VI 155 

Pelekides,M.: II 123 

Peloponnese: IT 3-4; XVI 38 

Perekop,isthmis: II 123 


Pereyaslavl’: VIII 72,80 

Peter the Great,emperor: XIV 
234,238 

Peter, Bulgarian tsar: IV 18-19 

Peter I Mugat,Moldavian ruler: 
XLII 311 

Peter,metropolitan of Kiev: XI 
91-92 

Peter,Moldavian archpriest: 
XID 311-312 

Peter the Venerable: XI 98 

Philippopolis: 1 304 

Philotheus, patriarch of 
Constantinople: IX 11; XI 
81-87, 90-92, 94,975 XII 1255 
XVII 8,11-15,20-22,26 

Phocas, Bardast II 131-132; 
vr 162 

Photius, patrarch: Iv 4; v 5; 
VI 150-153; XVI 39,41 

Photius,motropolitan of Kiev 
and all Russian: X 1~ 142, 
145 = 146 

Pico della Mirandola,G.: ILI 
163 

Pimen,metropolitan of Kiev and 
Great Russia: XI 90,92 

Pindus Mountains: 1 305,307 

Phryginz 1 30¢ 

Planhol,X. des I 306 

Platos 111 163 

Poland: VILL 63,723 XI 91,95-955 
XL 127=1285 XIII 299-502, 
304,310, 313-314 

Polovtey: see Cuman: 

Polycarp,monk: VIII 

Pontus: I 306 

Poppe,As: II 131-132 

Preslav: 111 154 

Primary Chronicle: see Russian 
Primary Chronicle 

Priscus,historian: 1 312-313 

Vrocopiun,historians I 305 
II 12h, 126 


Prologue to the Holy Gospel: 
XV 7-8 


Peellus,Michael: III 1553 vI 
153 

Pskov: VIII 633; XI 963 XIII 
307 














Ragumovsky,count Ke: XIV 236- 
237 


Rhodope Mountains: I 305 

Richard II,king of England: 
XII 125 

Romance of Alexander: VIII 60 

Romanus 1 Lecapenus, emperor: 


VI 156 

Romanus Il,emperor: VI 155 

Rome: III 152; IV 10; XVI 39 

Romil of Vidin,St.: XVII 10, 
20,23 

Rumania,Rumanins: IX 12,145 
XL 79,82,89; XII 128n; XII1 
300,3115 XV 7,10, 15-163 
XXIT 4, 6,8-10, 16-19, 24-25 

Russian Academy of Sciences: 
XIV 233-239,240-241 

Russian Primary Chroni, i 
Il 131; IV 15,17; V 6: 
1534157 159, 1645 vn she, 
51-523 VIII 66,69-71,78, 823 
IX 2-4; XIV 232 238-2403 
XIV 3,6,8 

Ryazan’: VIII 813 XII 125 

Ryurik,Varangian lender: 
XIV 239 





Sabiri: I 309 

Saint Denie,abboy of: X 144+ 

St. Petersturg: XIV 233-237, 
240,242 

Sar Planina: I 307 

Sarkel: 11 128 

wva,Ste,archbishop of Serbia: 

XV 6 

Savonarola,Girolamo: ITI 163 

Schldner,A.Le von: XIV 240-241 

Schumacher, Je: XIV 234-235 

Scylitzes,John,chronicler: IV 
17-18 

Seljuq Turks: I 306,309 

rapion, bishop of Vladimir: 

VIII 81 

Serbia,Serte: I 311; IIT 1545 
IV 4,10,12,14; VIII 81; 1X 
10-14; XI 79,83-84,90; XV 
2-3, 6-7,9-12,153 XVII 4,6, 
12, 14-15, 16-17, 19-20, 24 

Serdica (Sofin): 1 304 

Sergius of Radonezh,St.: XI 
88-91,973 XVII 10-12, 195 
see also Trinity Monastery 

Sevéenko,I.: II 130; 11 163 

Shakhmatov,A.A.: VIII 69-703 
IX 2-3 

Shuvalov,I.: XIV 242 

Siberia: XIV 234 

Sicily: VI 163 

Silvester,abbot: VIII 70 

Simon, bishop of Vladimir and 
Suzdal’ : VIII 67 

Sinai: XVII 23 

Sirmium: IV 12 

Skopska Crna Gora: I 307 

















Slovo o polku Igoreve: see Lay 


of Igor’s Camy 

Smolensk: VI 157; VIII 72 

Sobolevsky,A.Ie: VIII 573 1X 
10; XVII 18 

Sophia of Montferrat: X 142 

Sophia of Moscow,daughter of 
Vitovts X 141 

Sougdaia: II 123 

Spain: XII 129-130 

Sphrantzes, George, historian; 
X 142-143 

‘Spiritual. Poems's VIL 48-51; 
VIII 60 

Sredna Gora: I 307 

Stamescu,E.t I 312 

Stauracius,John: IV 19 

Stender-Petersen,A.: IV 18 

Stephen Dudan,Serbian tear: 
XV 445 XVIE 14 

Stephen Nemanja,Serbian rulers 
xv 6 

Stephen I,Moldavian ruler: 
XIII 311-312 

Stephen of Perm’,St.: XVII 19 

Stoudios monastery: XI 93; 
XVII 9,12 

Strandzha mountains: XVII 9 


Strategicon, military manuals 
T 307-5, 312 


Suceava XIII 311-3125 XVII 18 

‘supplication of Daniel the 
Prisoner's VIII 79-80 

Suzdal’: V 2; XIII 308 

Svyatopolk 1,prince of Kiev: 
VII 453 VIII 65 

Svyatoslav I,prince of Kiev: 
II 130; V 103 VI 152, 155-156 

Svyatoslay 11,prince of Kiev: 
VIII 58 

Svyatonlav I11,prince of Kievs 
VIll 78-79 

Sweden, Swedes: VI 149, 1645 
VIIl 72,82; XIV 239-240 

Symeon, tsar of Bulgaria: TIT 
154; VIII 573 Xv 11 

Symeon,grand prince of Moscow: 
V 73 XV 12 

Symeon the New Theologian,St.: 
XVII 20 

Symeon, priest-monk: XIII 302 

Syrians: I 311 


Tagaris,Paul, bogus patriarch: 
XIII 302 

Tale of the Ruin of the Russian 
Land: VIII 





II 125,127,132 


Tamerlane (Timur): XI 92,96 
Tatars: V 3,6,83 VII 54; vIIL 
62, 72,76, 79-82; IX 4-55 xT 
85,90-92 
Taurus,mountain range: 1 304 
Taygetus mountains: I 305 
Teutonic Knights: VIII & 
Theodore Palneologu: 
Contacuzenuct KIT 130-1325 
XIIL 315 
Theodore, abbot: XI 
Thoodésins of Kiev, 
67-69 
‘theodosius of Trnovo,Ste: 
XVII 9,14, 16,23,25-26 
theodosius,patriorchnl envoy: 
XIII 311 
Theognontus,metropolitmn of 
Kievs XVII 11 
‘Theophanes,chronicler: I 304; 
IT 126 
Theophanos, metropolitan of 
Nicnea: XI 83n,90 
theophanes the Greek, printer: 
1X 10,133 XVII 24 
Theophilus, omperor: V1 149 
Theophylnet,nrchb: 
Ohrid: ITI 150-16; 
Thesratonic: 
XI 793 X11 131 
‘Thome 
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1 306,309, 311-3 

mueydiders VIII 60 

Vigrin,rive 

Timatoroksy’ (Pan tear! 
II 132 

Yohtemy, Mongol khan: XI 92 

Toynbee,A.: I 308 

‘Trebizond: I 306 

Trinity Monastery of St. Sergina: 
111 1665 1X 10; XVII 10-12 

Nrnovoz IV 5,13,18,20; 1X 11; 
XI 81,893 XVII 9,14,10,2% 

turner, Fede: I 305 

Ter’: VIII 63; XI 923 XII 125 

Tzanit I 305,310 












Ukranian language: VILL 635 
XII 128n; XIIT 300 

Ural Mountains: Li 129 

Utigure: I 309 


Varangians: 11 128,131; Iv 18; 
V 2,93 VE 149-164; VIII 703 


IX 3; XIV 232-242; Xv 2-3 
Vardar river: I 307 
Varna: VI 155 
Vasil’ evsky,Vez VI 163 
Vasiliev,As: II 124 
Venice, Venetians: III 163; IV 
10; V 4s xX 440945; XI 925 
XII 130 
Vikings: see Varangians 
Viminacium: I 312 
Vitovt,grand duke of Lithuania: 
4 





Viadimir,St.,prince of Kiev: 
I 3413 IL 130-132; Iv 15; v 
6,9-105 VI 162; VII 45,515 
VIII 56-57, 64-65, 70,75; 1X 
33 XV 6,12 
Vlodimir Monomakh, prince of 
Kiev: VIII 71-74, 75,82 
Viadimir,con of Prince Yaroslav: 
VI 152 
Vindimir,Russian city: IV 13, 
153 VIII 63,82; XI 85 
Vlakhs: 1 307 
Volga: 1 305; I1 125,1273 111 
1653 XI 85; XVIL 117 
Volokolamsk monastery: LIT 166 
Voltaire: XIV 241-242; XvI 37 
Veevolod I,prines of Kievs 
VILE 72-75 
Vrevolod T11,Grnnd Prince of 
WV ond Vindimirs Iv 15 
IV 165 VE 157 














Wallachia: I 306; XV 15; XVII 


Fohemia,St.: 





XIV 234-236 


Westphali 
XLV 234 


Wolff,C 








Yakobson,A.: IT 128.129 

U1 132 

v,yrince of Kiev: V 6~//; 
VI 152; VII 453 VIII 57,63- 
64, 70,723 IX 2933 X 145 





“acharinh (Pseudo-) of Mitylene, 
chronicler: I 309 

Zadonshchina: 1X 5-7, 14 

Zajgcnkowski,As: II 126 

@ichians: 1 310 

Zlatarski,V.N.: III 160 


